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The medal that made 
the sergeant homesick 


Sgt. Gunner Cassidy 
looked at his new medal 
and sighed. “Well,” he said, 
“I guess now I’m officially 













a hot shot—since the cita- 
tion says I knocked down a 
hatful of jerries. But gosh 
me 


this medal makes 


homesick! ... 
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“Boy, that marsh is a combina- 
tion tourist camp and conven- 
““Now you're 


“How | wish I was home and 
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that 31 and some long-range Rem- 


it was hunting season! I'd take 


tion hall for ducks!”’ 
getting me down,” I told him. “I’m 


**Look,”’ 


ington Express shells, and head for 


a certain marsh I know .. a duck hunter, too.” he 
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NEW! For 


when we 
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again supply am 
munition, we've 
designed new, 
easier - to - recog 
nize packages 


such as these 









Remington Model 31 pump action shotgun. er Y | 


Express, Shur Shot, Hi-Speed Klea re Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.; Core-Lokt a trade mark of Remington Arms Co., 


Jf 










Inc. 





“Why,” he went on, “knocking down krauts re- 
minds me of duck hunting. Back home I’ve got 
the same model shotgun the Army issued us for skeet 
in gunnery school—a Remington Model 31, the one 
the fellows call ‘the gun with ball-bearing action’. 
When I think of ducks and that gun... 





said, “if we ring up enough missions 


so maybe we can get back to the 
States by next hunting season, sup- 
” “Tt’s a date!” I said. 


a swell one!) 


pose we 


(And it was 
“a 4 “4 


> Remington has produced vast mil- 
itary supplies. And soon, we hope, we 
will again be able to furnish sportsmen 
with Remington shotguns and rifles, 
Remington Express and Shur Shot 
shells, Remington Hi-Speed .22’s with 
Kleanbore priming, and Remington 
big game cartridges with Core-Lokt 
Arms Company, 


bullets. Remington 


Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Remington, 
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BOARD HISTORY! 
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WILL MAKE MOR $4 


@ Long before the war, Mercury Engineers broke with tradition, and by 1941 had intro- 
duced more practical outboard improvements in less time than any other company. It 
was all the result of fine engineering, plus a willingness to discard old theories in the 
development of new and better methods produced on a precision basis. 

Mercury Engineers produced one of the first specially-built engines to reach the fight- 
ing front. Thousands of lightweight, 2-cycle air-cooled portable Mercury Engines have 
been built to exacting specifications for military and defense uses. Today we are the only 


outboard manufacturers engaged 100 per cent in the production of 2-cycle engines. 


BACK THE ATTACK... KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 


KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION «+ CEDARBURG, WIS. 


) INDUSTRIAL ENGINES / / / Big OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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The war may keep you from 
enjoying a trip to Pennsyl- 
vania during the 1944 bass 
season... but asa partial con- 
solation... remember that the 
fish you won't catchthis year 
will be bigger next year ! 
Before ‘‘next season”’ rolls 
around...or even sooner... 
let’s hope that with victory 
won, you will be free to 
come again to the streams, 
rivers and lakes of Pennsyl- 
vania. Despite the Keystone 
State’s wholehearted, all-out 
application to the job of win- 
ning the war...the waters of 
Pennsylvania are being fully 
stocked for the day of you 
return, 


(For the behefit of those too young or 
too old to be playing a part in the war 
effort. . . Pennsylvania’s Bass Sea- 
son is from July 1 to November 30.) 


For information Write to the Dept 
of Commerce, Harrisburg, Dept. 0-19 
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It’s a helmet. now! 


WE can’t “re-une,” this wartime June — 
the school is mobilized! 

But here and there we'll meet and share 
traditions we have prized 


The songs and cheers of other years 
will fan the same old fires, 

For war can’t kill the friendly thrill 
that memory inspires. 


We'll toast the Class with brimming glass, 
and I, for one, intend 
My group shall sip true fellowship 


with savory “Seven” blend! 
_ a _ 


True pre-war luxury lingers on in savory Seven Crown — 
superb blend of Seagram’s most treasured whiskies and 
taste-lightening soft-stilled grain neutral spirits...We are 
making every effort to allot this fine whiskey so that you 
may enjoy it throughout the duration. If your tavern or 
package store is temporarily out of “Seven,” we trust you 


will understand and be patient! 





Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 
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LIGHT LOSS CUT 50% by 


Hard loi ling Lenses and Prisms 


wn TA + Lomb hino culars 


Such an increase in light 


. transmission now means an 
| 


image 50% brighter. It also 


means reduced internal reflections and 


consequent flare—contrast sharpened, And 
this can mean, in many cases, to the ob- 
server with binocular glued to his eyes, the 


blank 


silhouette of an 


difference between a wall and a 


clear y defined enemy 


vesse. or plane. 

This special Bausch & Lomb process of 
glass coating is permanent—cannot be 
injured by any attack that would not injure 
a similar uncoated surface. Bausch & 
Lomb was first in the world, more than 


four years ago, to make commercial use of 


Use, Education, Research, Industry 


“A Stamp’s a bullet, 


A Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 
Till the War is Won.” 





Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct end save 
Highest quality curled gray goose FEATHER FILLED 
of y Built for big 


up to 40% 
BAG warm, water repellent, windp 





nen, Air mattress pocket Large sheite R s compactly 
A $40.00 value. Our price only $29.98. Warm WESTERN WOOL 
FILLED BAGS priced from $12.89. Shipped C.O.D. Sleeping 
twes for Civilian use may not be available long. Write TODAY 


FREE literature, ALL. BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEFD 


LASKA SLEEPING BAG Co. 


312 S.W. Third Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 











and Eyesight Correction 





Bausch & Lomb 


Vv >; . 
7X, somm Binocular 





this optical development. Every binocular 
produced by Bausch & Lomb—as well as 
the optical systems of many other B&L 
this coated 


military instruments—has 


surface treatment. 

When you buy your new Bausch & 
Lomb Binocular after the war, you will 
this light 


advantage. 


BAUSC 


OPTICAL COgS 4 


enjoy amazing transmission 


& LOMB 


STER, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1853 
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WHAT EVERY MASON WANTS 


We have Important Masonic books for 
Blue Lodge, Chapter, Commandery, 
Scottish Rite, and Shrine. 
OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 
Send for free catalog of books and rituals 
for Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pyth- 
iS?’ ias, Knights of Columbus, Elk et 
EZRA A. COOK, Publisher 
P. O. Box 796, OJX Chicago 90, III. 


NORTEX 


Combat "Kutves 


high grade alloy steel, single or double 


inch blade, leather grip. 


2821 Main, Dallas, 


edge 61, 


Nortex Co., Texas 
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Personal notes on new friends 


EORGE W. 
HEINOLD, au- 

thor of “An Old Man 
Told Me,” was born 
32 years ago on a 
Connecticut farm. 
The most vivid rec- 
ollections he has of 
his early youth are 
the glorious days 
when he played 
hookey from school 
during trout season 
Even in high school, 
captained the baseball team 
and participated in other athletics, he 
was careful to pick competitive 
which wouldn't interfere with his fishing 

Heinold has worked on a commercial 
fishing boat on Long Island Sound, as an 
iceman, woodchopper, trapper, salesman, 
fishing guide, clam digger, fur buyer, and 
Sunday-school teacher. Since 1935 he has 
been with the police force at Madison, 
Conn., and is now assistant chief 

His private life is centered around Mrs 
Heinold—“the nicest girl in the world” 
and his two sons, the older of whom is 
already a fisherman with a fly rod of hi 
own. Always actively interested in wild 
life conservation, Heinold directed the 
fish-restoration program of the Madison 
Rod & Gun Club for nine years. He can’t 
understand why there isn’t a fish in every 
pool and a pheasant in every thicket 
and if he has his way, some day thers 
will be 
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sports 





HEN Milt E. 
Jacob was old 
enough to walk, his 
father gave him a 
horse and saw that 
he learned to ride it. 
As Jacob grew old- 
er he and his four 
brothers were kept 
pretty busy on the 
family’s sheepranch 
in Utah, but they 
found time to stock 
their ponds with 
fish, hunt deer and bears, and do som«¢ 
bronco bustin’. “But, best of all our out 
door fun,” Jacob recalls, “was the couga! 
hunting. When we finally caught up wit! 
one of those big cats, every minute of the 
days of hard riding was amply repaid 
He tells of some of those thrills in “Bis 
Foot’s Last Run,” in this issue 
Jacob got the writing bug in hig) 
school when a ton of plaster fell off tl 
ceiling and he was asked to write an I 
was-there account for the local paper 
He later studied journalism at Brighar 
Young University and the University « 
Wisconsin. This higher education re 
quired five years—-what with his hyi 
home to herd sheep every once in a whilk 
In the 3% years that preceded Pear 
Harbor he worked for the United Pres 
the Provo (Utah) Daily Herald, and tl 
Salt Lake City Deseret News. When wa 
came and America needed meat an 
wool, Jacob figured his place was back 01 
the ranch with the sheep. “It was har 
giving up my position as outdoors edito! 
on the News,” he admits, “but that’s 
small sacrifice if it will help win the wa! 
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Bart HART is one.of many i@veterate Phen me and that bass,” he said, “pro- 
fishermen . . . and craftsmen ; who ceeded to aerate that reservoir enough 
build fishing experience inta Gladding to last until the next storm tossed it 
lines. His ‘knowledge of the fishing. terri rround. When I finally got all of his 
| tory around South Otselic is legendary) eighteen inches into my net, | was ready 
- The other day. during lunch hour, h« to call it quits. He made up my limit of 
Above: Earl Hart. veteran told about one of his fishing forays t eight every one a battler. Believe 
- fisherman, at his job in the Erteville Reservoir me, that 18 Ib. Invincible took a tough 
it- the Gladding factory. It. Avas a warm, drowsy day in earls ork-out that morning.” 
al . July. The water was mirror-calm and the I xperiences like Earl's are common 
th boat seemed to float in’ mid-air with occurrences to Gladding craftsmen. This is 
he fleecy white clouds above and below 1 fishing country and Gladding craftsmen 
4 karl’s casting was true and clean. His are fishermen. They know what it takes 
Gladding Invincible line, sliding smoothly to make a line that can take it. 
x} through the guides, provided complet Right now those skills that have braided 
he mastery of where and how his plug toughness and stamina into so many fish- 
I landed. Suddenly from out of the bull ng lines are braiding dependable para- 
2 rushes flashed a streak of bronze that = chute cords for our fliers . . . but there 
ws ended in a vicious eruption where the are still some Gladding lines available. 
‘ plug had landed but a moment before \sk your dealer 
oF: 
le B. F. GLADDING & CO., SOUTH OTSELIC, N. Y. 
1 
GLADDING LINES 
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Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE"*250" 


On the west arm of Lake Nipissing 


FISHING SEASON OPENS MAY 15 


a a moemares A camp secluded and quiet. Easily reached 
atta ail lea alti by rail or auto. First class accommodations 
so at Lodge. Separate sleeping cottages. Main 
Dining Hall. Guides, boats, motors and canoes 


available. For further information, Write 
Miss Lillian L. Cameron, Monetville, Ontario. 











iat voor FRENCH RIVER 


The intent of this message is to advise 
all our old friends that the New Brunswick Gov- BASS—MUSKELLUNGE—PICKEREL (WALL- 
ernment Bureau of Information still desires to be EYE) GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 


of service in keeping them posted as to existing SAND BEACH LODGE A modern Stine sot 
tingcamp Americal 


Plan—Main Lodge and Bungalows—Restricted Clientele 


conditions. 
Recreational Facilities, Including 9 Hole Golf Course 


Through this medium we would like also (2515 Yards). Excellent Train Service. Write or Wire 
to contact those who might now be formulating ALLAN SHEPPARD & SON, BIGWOOD POST OFFICE 
NORTHERN ONTARIO CANADA 





plans for vacations when conditions are more 


settled Let me help you now to make plans LAKELAND LODGE 


for the future. 





Sincerely, _ 
meer Finest Fishing in Sudbury District 
J ‘ . : on Good connections by railroads daily. 
D. W. (DAVE) GRIFFITHS, Also good automobile road to Lake 
Director of Information, Excellent me: als & ck bass Fay ion. Wonderful fishing 
" . ~ i mal nouth bla ASS ray & Sal n tre t. wal 
Dept. 44-V—Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada. meek wa = (dore) & nocthem pike June spring dishins 


for wall-eyed pike and trout a specialty, Outfitter f 
deal canoe trips. Also ous keeping cottages fully 
equipped. Write for folders, maps & references 
ALPHONSE RIOUX, 
Lakeland Lodge, Skead P. 6. Ontario, Canada. 


Sure as 
ANTELOPE — ticcus 
You'll see hundreds of pronghorns here in Wyo 
oe Sa rn SS en te ming. And get one sure, if you can hit at from 

There's no ak way than the Seesiaalicies ASH RAPIDS CAMP to 150 yds. Season Sept. 10 to Oct. 9. My low 

charge of $60 covers all but permit. Includes con 
way. Let's keep it that way. Buy War fortable cabins, hot & cold showers, swell food 
Ofyrthert Bonds and Stamps regularly LAKE OF THE WOODS laily transportation to world’s best antelope 


Walleyes — Northerns zrounds. Wonderful scenery and all around goo 
Bear — Ducks | time. Write for interesting details. Mule deer tox 


Lake Trout — Moose — Deer — 
American plan only Excellent Cuisine Good : 
rail and bus connections. For Reference and de OSTO V. HEATH, 901 W. Yellowstone, Casper, Wyoming 
ptive folder—-Write 
DES STONE ARIZONA 


Opened — wenn tint Comfortable Modern Ranch 


4 pee LOG CABIN CAMPS | #2: 222.25) 22%.222295.00% 
f LA rate $8 per day. Follow crack hound pack after 
— 14 Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of non real saddle mules. Bear, elk, deer and tur- 
* 2} 


peaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. Ke in season. Enjoy ideal climate 


Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, . - 
bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin Spring Creek Ranch, P.0. Box 456, Cottonwood, Arizona 





Muskies — Bass — 











Yes, a railway now ex- 











- J : fishing; new lakes fished this season for first time; 
+ tends through Manitoba bathing. boating. canoeing. game photography. Low 
wed to Hudson Bay, opening summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 
up virgin fishing and Ill, folder. Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. Hotel Wachapreague 
hunting territory which BATES’ CAMPS Wachapreague, Va. 
nobody but prospectors . - we a . 1902-1944 
trappers and Indians Camp 2, Metagama (via C.P.R.) N. Ont., Canada Channel Base. Weeks, Kines 


Sea Bass, F 
" 


te anything much eee Ses aie eaee eet ceeamed 
adou | ee°0e season in 10 to 20 years 
fh a jand busses met at 

Va., on request 








Moose country .. and Bear, and Deer. : ; 
Caribou, too, a little further back Good Moose and Bear Hunting in nearby May to October {5th 2 ¥ R 
And Fish! Speckled Trout up to nine pounds viemiuty Canoe Lrips, Speckled and Lake nao ae a SS. Se 
Lake Trout up to sixty Arctic T $ ’ ° = = 
rout, and Walleyes. Competent guides and 

arezling ‘ Ss kerel or spade ; 7 ; as r —. 7 ti “A Chest X-ray—In War, a Patriotic Duty—In 

orthern Pine ome ot these waters ave JOO equipmen so goo aquckK Mnting . oe 
hardly, if ever, been splashed by a white Write for full informat ' Peace, Plain Common Sense is the slogan of 
man's paddle. Others 5 rite for full information to the 1944 Early Diagnosis Campaign of the 
form the ancient canoe ‘|p his parade 0.L. Grey, Ombabika, Ontario, Via Minitaree, P. 0. New York Tuberculosis and Health Association 
route to York Factory, flows again. | miei s 


former capital of the |/ anfiane 
Hudson's Bay Company's |, ' shes 
Kingdom of Fur Sen ctieaiedniaiaied = 


THE TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 
DEPT. OF MINES AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


Walleye. 
Modern i. oe a oe ae a , 


Situated on 
Lake Front. 
Bass, Muskie, 41 
Ops’? 





106 Parliament Buildings Winnipeg, Canada _——— one peggy: i 
beach. Excel- SIOUX NARROWS, ONTARIO 


lent table. 
Good guides and equipment. Rates on request. Rail & bus connection 


CHARLEY CRIST SIOUX NARROWS, ONTARIO. 


Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
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UCKY STRAIGHT | 5 
ON WHISKEY | 5 


Each brilliant drop of Old Grand-Dad—mellow, smooth, gloriously 
good—is a toast to bourbon at its best. One taste will tell you why! 


BOTTLED IN BOND AT FULL 100 PROOF * NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION.N. Y. 








All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


IG North Carolina alligators. Two 

years ago Corp. H. C. Johnson of 

Marine base, near Jacksonville, N. C., 
killed a gator 17 ft. 8 in. long. Recently 
Ike Parker, Verona, N. C., shot one 11 
ft. long at mouth of Blue Creek. It 
weighed 600 lb. Johnson has unique way 
of skinning gators. Goes to filling sta- 
valve in skin back of 
then turns on the air. 
Skin loosens, it’s said, all the way round. 

Nature oddities. Orphan fawn was 
adopted by two cows in Turkey Knob 
section of Grant County, W. Va., Sep- 
tember, 1942. Cows nursed fawn, licked 
it, mothered it. Fawn grew up, stuck to 
her foster mothers until February, this 
year, when dogs chased it off. Not been 
seen since, feared that dogs got it. 
Like old-time buffalo stampede over 
cliff. About 100 antelope found piled up 
and dead at foot of high embankment in 
Campbell County, Wyo., by O. W. Shreves, 
deputy game warden. Area inaccessible 
to automobiles, no known reason for 
creatures to have been frightened. Be- 
lieved that they were driven over em- 
bankment by a storm. 

Fishing oddities. Clarence Clark, Ohio 
fish-management agent, states that an 
adult black bass, blind in both eyes, re- 
cently was taken on a metal spinner. 
Bill Kah, aiso with state Division of 
Conservation, and fishing with a similar 
lure, caught a blind 6-pounder. Kah’s 
bass missed on its first strike, was 
hooked on a second cast. Apparently 
blind fish locate food by sound and feel- 
ing. Blindness in a fish is indicated by 
a peculiar dull, opaque appearance of 
the eyes. . Also in Ohio, two fishermen 
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“VE FISHED THEM ALL 


BUT MA INE 


IS TOPS” 


You can go to this place for salmon, 
to that for bass, to some other far- 
away spot for your brook or lake 
trout— best herein Maine you'll find 
them all—the land where game fish 
records are made. Maine offers the 
vreatest variety of game fishing in 
all the country. 

If youcangetaway,come to Maine 
to fish this year. We'll gladly ar- 
range your whole trip in ad 
vance, guide, license and ac- 
commodations, so that you 
ean start fishing the minute 
you land in Maine. 


tion, inserts air 
one of the feet, 







MAIL THE COUPON 

FOR FREE BOOK > 

MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Hunting and Fishing Service 

285 St. John Street, Portland, Maine 


Pleuse send me the 52-page ilbtgrated Maine Hunting and 


Fishing Guide for 1944 withtaagy Maine ng wate 
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FOR SALE 
An Island Lodge in 


Lake of the Woods 


Located near Nestor Falls, Ontario. Main Lodge 


P 
4 





guest cabin——caretaker’s cabin —ice house fishing in St. Marys Reservoir, using live 
power house-—2 boat houses—-work shop-——storage LP :s it had the } it +a 
house: only 2 years old. Running water—gas minnows for bait, hac teir baits so 
electricity close together that a hungry crappie 
Completely furnished (maple furniture through seized both simultaneously, and was 


out), finest equipment including 51 foot Chris 
Craft Cruiser (run 300 miles, 2 years old Ma 
hogany 23 foot cruisabout (new last summer 

18 foot Mahogany runabout—2 outboard hulls 

} Johnson outboards, 32> h.p.—16 h.p.—3 h.p. 
Priced, complete, at $20,000, Write 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Box Y 
353-4th Avenue, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


landed by both anglers pulling together. 

More nature notes. Indian trapper in 
Canada’s Hudson Bay country, recently 
had close encounter with polar bear with 
three cubs. Indian finally stopped fight 
between the mother and his dogs by shot 
which killed both the bear and his lead 
dog, then captured the cubs. Took them 
The fighting millions on the battlefronts | to Canadian National Railways station, 
have had chest X-rays. Chest X-rays | tied in sacks with heads sticking out. 


are also the order of the day for the | 420? 2 ft. high, weighing approximately 


ki ‘Hi 25 lb. each, cubs were shipped to St. 
working milions. Louis, Mo., 200. Skunk forgot man- 
nied: : II ~| ners. Last March H. W. Bloom, railroad 






‘ ) ; lineman, saw a live skunk fast to rail 

near Macy, Ind. Bloom got stick about 
ON LAKE GEORGE. 12 ft. long, pried skunk loose, got sprayed 
CAM OrAnos, orase | twice. Skunk’s forefeet were one side of 
Complete outfits rented, consisting rail, hind feet on other. While wet it had 
of canoe, tent, cots, kitchen uten-f) come in contact with cold rail, and belly 
sils, axe, grate, ete., enough for . . 

hairs had frozen to the steel. Bloom is 


a party of two—$35. for two weeks, 
Send for folder “0” 










OUT... WITH THESE 
SNEAKY SABOTEURS 


Oy. 


*B JeEBiEs 


(BITE and BURN) 


Scram, you unseen imps who lurk in ordinary 
tobaccos and torture tongue and throat! Smok- 
ing is ALL pleasure with Country Doctor Pipe 


Mixture. These three facts combine to make 
it exceptional; extraordinary blending experi- 
ence, selection of the choicest tobaccos, the 
intelligent use of the perfect moistening agent. 
Try Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. You'lllikeit! 


Country Doctor 
| Fiber WixTare 


25 


of Philip 
Morris 





PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co, Ltd. Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y 














goal 


after the war 


7 now on a fishing 
trip to Oregon when Victory 
comes! Famous fishing waters 
are waiting for you here. 

Oregon is a year-round fish- 
ing state. If you prefer fly 
fishing, plan on spring or sum- 
mer. Awaiting you are rushing 
mountain streams, secluded forest- 
rimmed lakes or the bays along 
the Pacific's shore-line. Rainbows, 
cutthroat, Eastern brook, or fight- 
ing steelhead that come in from 
the ocean, will await your lure. 

For information and literature 
address the Travel and Information 
Dept. T — Oregon State Highway 
Commission, Salem, Oregon. 


BUY BONDS TODAY, SO THAT 
TOMORROW YOU MAY DRIVE 


OREGON 











CRAIG. WALKER CO. tonc’ocorne, wy. 
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We, _ ws meg 9 of — Fish | fed up on skunk rescues. 
mows sae Se ine It takes a Fox to fool a fox. A. Fox, 
MAINE NORTHWOODS CAMP farmer, Steuben County, N. Y., is state’s | 
Ss ice is out. Our log cabins. real home-cocking and champion trapper. Sold furs trapped be- 
Housekeeping "camps, “Easy age tage ype fe tween Nov. 5 and April 1 for approxi- 
Senc or fo er an etalis. m t $2,500, ‘ - ; re s ? 
i MOOSE CAMPS vately $2,5 earning more than $100 a 
, { George @ustatson ns Chain of Laktuimeys Maine | week from his traps. His specialty is 
a cS tym npsillatereedladllee cates | fores. From Nov. 5 to Christmas, when 
, NF "din airiaiih a. det : — | fox pelts were at best, he took 75 fores 
i ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS with fewer than 30 traps 
F Jackman, Maine 
Lake, river and stream fishing for trout GERNIE GUSH —~" FISHING SAVES 
and salmon. 21 Log Camps with baths. / dé 4 POTS, DOES IT? 
} Main dining room. An ideal location “> YOU CATCH TWO, 
for fishing and summer vacationing. | VO' PIO 0%) AND 
Write for booklet. 








HOLDEN BROTHERS JACKMAN, MAINE 


; » BIN 
cn SPEND $22.65 = 
Sg -YOu i010T!" ae = E 
D, r *Y 4 g) Mythical superman of 








, a =.) 
ee oe aa > s 
| UPPER DAM HOUSE AND Ke pramngrate 7 
e : onee wsnne a Was 
CAMPS Paul Bunyan, whose tall ¥ 


e 





a EXCELLENT ‘ A443 

: TROUT ivrisnine The Lovely Lamoille Babe, the bine ox oe | (eae 
Babe, the blue ox, are ‘ Se 

be 7 . , , ; ‘ ee Nel 

! UPPER DAM POOL HE Lamoille River, in northern Ver- repeated wherever lum- of Tale cS 

Also lake trolling. Heated cabins with baths | mont, flows through the village of | = berjacks eather ¥; 3 es = 


and fireplaces. Meals served in main house enitacant P tn Gaines abe mie 
RATES $5.00 and $6.00 per day. Write Morrisville and is fished between Morris 


town and Wolcott for rainbow trout and 
GRANT & CHADWICK UPPER DAM, MAINE an occasional brown. The best fishing is 


"NORTHERN QUEBE! ‘Lake st. Jonn—— from mid-May to mid-June. The river is 








TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. CLUB PANACHE stocked by the state with large trout, 
~ am A. A ae 200 sq. miles and most of those taken on a fly run 
combined with excellent speckled Speckled Trout, Moose, from 1 to 2 lb., although bait fishermen 
trout fly-fishing. Lake Trout. Very Deer, Bear, Partridge, 
finds or og - A, A. Ducks, Geese, Comfort- at times get them several pounds heav- 
aan gd Competent ier. 


ething very special. guides. . . . , 
References, descriptive folder on request. There is a good hotel in Morrisville, 
Write or wire and there are miles of fishing up o1 


or Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Conadoau down the river. Morrisville is accessible 


.| by bus from either St. Johnsbury o1 
BIG GAME HUNTERS Vt.—W. M. Sargent. 


Burlington, 
KEITHLEY CREEK HOTEL is situated on Cari- 











boo Lake, in the Heart of the Cariboo Country, P 
British Columbia. I have everything necessary to Glacier Park Stream 
handle hunting parties. Deer, Moose, Black Bear, 
a Grizzly Bear, Cariboo—and game—all plentiful. OR trout fishing I don’t know of a 
-_ And the best of fishing! Write me for rates and more satisfactory stream than Cut 
additional interesting information. bank Creek in the Glacier National Park 


E. H. Whiting, Keithley Creek, Cariboo, British Columbia | Mont. Cutthroats and Eastern brook 
trout are the species in it, and there are 


Canadian Rockies Vacations some very fine fish among them. The 


Northern Pacific Railway takes you to 











J . 
Bort a pig Game Hunting get the eastern park entrance, and there 
ring Bear Hunts. Special summer vacations. Sad- ee é ga nike erry 
die ma Pack Horse Trips, all in beautiful mountain has been bus transportation within the 
country. Assure you a trip that is delightfully dif- park. Whether buses will run this vear 


ferent. Excellent guides, food, service. Also now 


booking fall hunts for Sheep, Goat, Moose, Deer, remains to be seen. va e 
Caribou, Elk, Bear. References wre ¢ ‘ , Y atres : j 
TEX BYERS MERCOAL, ALBERTA, CANADA There are many other streams in the ere e 1S ing 


park, as well as lakes, which offer good 





———————————— fishing; so you won’t want for diver 


ye NOW AVAILABLE sity'—L. P. Cragin. ee eo Supreme 
BLACK RUBBERIZED Western Minnesota Lakes When you pit your skill against 
RAINCOATS HE village of Otter Tail, in Otter Tail the fighting Great Northern and 





for County, the west-central part of Minne walleyed pike, the leaping mus- 
° sota, is in the center of good fishing, and kellunge, or any of the many 
Fisherman can be reached by rail out of Minneapolis. SE gh SOR . outa, 
ach y Fe ~ varieties for which Minnesota 
and | There, within a radius of 10 mi., are 15 or lak , : 
20 lakes that are good for pike and bass. akes are famous, you, too, will 
Outdoor If these fish are temperamental, and re- have tall tales to tell . ..and big 
Workers fuse to take at any particular time, as fish to prove them. 
Stein, ts ts tliat wile, happens anywhere, there are always 
berized coat that will | crappies and sunfish to give you sport Fishing is but one of many activi- 
‘ Sa * eare—<04 Dr. _ A. Pr hl. P : ° ° ° 
re wean Ea a eee ties you will enjoy on a Minne- 
casions. Ideal for the ; sota “stay put’’ vacation. Ask for 
outdoor worker. Coat - ° oe 
ae PR wed : Indiana Muskies the new Minnesota Official 


and Hat complete $6.50 
Check or cash must 
accompany order 
WE PAY POSTAGE 
Coat alone $6.00 
Hat alone $1.50 
Sizes 36 to 46 
Order coat one size 
larger than top coat 
size. 
ALL MERCHANDISE GUAR- 
ANTEED AS ADVERTISED 


HILE Indiana is not known as a Guide. It’s free. 
muskie-fishing state, there is a re- 
spectable number of this species of game 
fish caught in the waters of the southern | MINNESOTA STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
part of the state each year. Among the State Capitol St. Paul, Minn, 
muskie streams are the Blue, Little Blue, 
OR MONEY REFUNDED IF 


Indian Creek, and other streams empty- 
ing into the Ohio River. Some of the | 
streams emptying into the east fork of | 
= the White River have them, also, for | 
RETURNED IN 5 DAYS eae example, Guthrie Creek. | 


330 So. W is St. pes Ss aT GRE RHR ARISES 
E. F. BERNHOLD, IN . Chicago 6, Mm. | Page 9——-OUTDOOR LIFE LAND OF 16,000 LAKES 
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The Vanishing Striper 
We BEST fishing 
W 


yas done before 
the days of automo- 
biles and paved roads—-when I could go 
out at dawn and start casting my fly 
in most any creek in eastern North 
Carolina and know that by evening I 
would have a few striped bass to take 
home. In recent years, however, I have 
had an alarming number of uneventful 
days—when I couldn’t even bring home 
a story of “the one that got away.” 
The dwindling supply of stripers 
doesn’t bother me much, personally, be- 
cause I have so many fond memories of 
angling in better days, but I am con- 
cerned for the sake of the kids. By the 
time they get around to going out with 
fly rod there won't be much need for 
them to take along a creel—unless we 
take quick action to prevent the fighting 
striper from joining the dodo in oblivion. 
Here's the program I'd like to see in 
effect: 1. remove striped bass from the 
market; 2. protect them from being 
netted on their spawning grounds and 
en route to them; and, 3. have a close 
season on them just as we do on the 
black bass. The Roanoke is a natural 
spawning river for stripers, but it’s a 
lucky fish that escapes the hundreds of 
trot-lines and nets to reach his destina- 
tion in it. There the commercial fisher- 
men make a good profit at their busi- 
ness, although each year they are slight- 
ly less successful. 
When the kids go casting or trolling a 
few years from now we'll have lots of 


a); 
eA 4"! 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 








fun telling them tales of the fighting fish 
that used to inhabit the streams, but it 
would be much better if they could tell 
us, after a day by the water, “I lost one 
today that would have gone 40 lb. It 
gave me a 10-minute battle and stripped 
all the hooks off my plug. But I did land 
a 15-pounder and two smaller ones.” 

Maybe there'll still be a chance for 
that, if we start doing something now 
to protect this palatable and vicious 
scrapper, the striped bass.—-G. A. Hag- 
gard, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Disguise for Pheasant Hunting 


GOT quite a kick out 
of “Pheasants in the 
Spring” by Henry E 
Bradshaw. I have had similar experi- 
ences with these wary birds, and long 
ago made up nity mind to leave them 
alone when they were feeding out in the 
open. Then, a trapper from northern 
Canada gave me a valuable tip on how 
to get within shooting range of them. 
The scheme calls for a 2x4-ft. piece of 
canvas with small cone-shape pocket 
sewn in each corner. When you get to 
the field where the birds are feeding, 
pick up a couple of sticks long enough 
to reach from corner to corner of the 
canvas. Grasp the sticks where they 
cross, and hold the cloth in front of you. 
Thus hidden, you can easily approach 
the pheasants—provided you keep low 
enough so they can’t see any leg or arm 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 








movement to start them scurrying away. 
When you get within range, drop the 
shield and bang away. I have tried this 
stunt successfully several times. 

The shield is easy to carry—just fold 
it up and put it in your pocket. The 
same procedure, but on a larger scale, 
is used in the Arctic for hunting seals.— 
Clifford E. Head, Petawawa, Ont., Canada. 


Bargain in Good Will 


EDITOR AD Earl Eberhardt 
Outdoor Life: known that the 
U.S.A. has spent only 
$221 on stocking Venezuela’s lakes and 
streams with trout he might not have 
written so caustically about the squan- 
dering of American taxpayers’ money. In 
his letter, “Why Not America First?” 
which appeared recently in your maga- 
zine, he quoted Senator Butler’s report 
on game fish which had been sent to this 
country and to Mexico. But the Senator, 
used to dealing with millions, neglected 
to mention the trivial cost of the project. 
In another part of the report, Butler said 
“tons” when he should have said “pounds.” 
Once I fired an employee in my account- 
ing department for a similar mistake. 
Also, contrary to Eberhardt’s belief, 
there is no natural rainbow-trout fishing 
here. Our first trout were imported about 
10 years ago—at a cost to the U.S.A. of 
about $33 (freight charges). This figure 
is part of the $221 mentioned above. Yes, 
the 200-odd dollars was a mighty small 
investment, and a mighty good one too, 
since it will help develop a nice postwar 
market for American fishing tackle. Be- 
sides, many U.S. citizens working for oil 
companies here fish for those trout— 
without having to pay 1 cent for a license. 
-L. A. Ponce G., Caracas, Venezuela. 


White or Pink-meat Trout? 


EDITOR HE color of the flesh 
Outdoor Life: of brook trout has 

been coming in for dis- 
cussion in several issues of OuTpooR LIFE, 
with some readers saying it is white 


LIGHT OR 
iw) DARK MEAT? 
"4 








while others maintain it is pink. I have 
fished many times in Sourdnahunk Lake 

the highest body of water in Maine— 
and found that 9 out of 10 of the trout I 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


caught there had pink meat. But when 
I fished Little Sourdnahunk Lake, which 
drains into the big one, I caught only 
white-meat trout, which were identical 
in every other respect with the pinks 

I have often discussed this subject but 
never could reach a conclusion. How- 
ever, I recently met a man who told me 
he lived near a long lake in western 
Maine which has pink trout at the 
lower end and white ones at the upper. 
He explained the difference in internal 
color by the fact the lower end of the 
lake was sandy while the upper reaches 
had a muddy bottom. I have never 
sampled the bottoms of the Sourdna- 
hunk waters so I do not know whether 
that man’s theory holds good generally. 
Judge Robert T. Ervin, Mobile, Ala. 


Till the Boys Come Home 


EDITOR HERE are only two 
Outdoor Life: sportsmen left in 

our house now; before 
the war there were eight of us. The 
cabin is vacant, the trailer is up on 
jacks, and the four bird dogs don’t know 
what to make of it all; they just follow 
me around all the time I am home. But 
we are waiting for the boys to come 








back from overseas, and I am holding 
everything for them so that they’ll find 
it the same as it was before they left. 

I'm a locomotive engineer, and the 
only thing I wish is that I could haul 
the boys—the others as well as my own 

into Berlin and Tokyo. That’s one job 
that wouldn’t cost Uncle Sam a cent! 

We live in the best fishing and hunt- 
ing country in Pennsylvania, but the 
game and fish we got was not the thing; 
it was the fun we had together.—Charles 
E. Layden, Weatherly, Pa. 


Mullet on Rod and Reel 


EDITOR 


NS WERING 
Outdoor Life: A W 


7.S.L.’s angling 
query. One way to 
catch mullet on a hook is the method 
used by Negro fishermen in the St. Johns 
River in Florida. They tie a loaf of stale 
bread on a shingle and secure it with a 
string so it floats near their boat. The 
shingle sinks just enough to let the bread 
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slowly dissolve in the water. A tiny hook 

baited with a mixture of cotton and 
flour—is cast near the disintegrating 
bread. When the mullet are sucking up 
the floating crumbs they are also likely to 
draw in the hook.—M. B. Herlong, M. D., 
Starke, Fla. 


Editor’s Note: T. M. Stack Jr., Camp 
Cooke, Calif., says he has caught mullet 
in San Diego’s false bay in a similar man- 
ner by a method he learned in Japan. 
Only difference is the Nips bait their 
hooks with doughy balls made by rolling 
cooked rice between their fingers. 


Courtesy Pays 


EDITOR pA¥ L. MILLER is 
Outdoor Life: grieved that his 

pointer was electro- 
cuted by a charged fence, and is right in 
wanting to see something done to save 
other hunting dogs from a similar fate. 
We can do something about it—but not 
by blaming the owner of the land who 
found it necessary to install electrical 
protection. Had Miller’s friend obtained 
permission before ranging on that land 
the owner would undoubtedly have 
warned him of the danger. We sports- 








men owe consideration not only to our 
fishing and hunting companions, but 
lso to the owners of the grounds on 
which we seek our sport. Whenever my 
husband and I hunt we first go to the 
property holders for permission. They 
return the compliment by warning us of 
ny dangers we may encounter.—Mrs. 
1, M. Buell, Aurora, Ill. 


Straightaway Shooting 


EDITOR \A* THANKS to 
Outdoor Life Jack O’Connor for 
his helpful article 


Straightaways Aren't Easy,” in your 
\pril issue. To a fellow who has burned 
up enough 16 gauge shells to outfit a 
rarrison on these theoretically “easy” 
hots, that article was as welcome as 

vacuum bottle of coffee to a duck 
hunter on a cold day. I've been follow- 
ing O’Connor’s advice—practicing “dry 
hooting” in my room so I'll be able to do 
etter on straightaways next season. 
Vichael Madden, Pierre, S. D. 


Bunyan Plus Munchausen 


HARLES JACK- 

SON’S comments 
on newspaper articles 
he had read about service men in Alaska 
killing bears with machine guns and 
lynamite cause me to suspect that it 
was not bears that the heroes of those 
tales shot but the bull. In other words 
when the lads got a furlough after serv 
ing in Alaska, they couldn’t resist the 
temptation to take their home-town 
newspaper reporters for a ride. The 
reporters insisted upon stories, and since 
the boys wanted to oblige and couldn't 
betray military secrets, they handed out 
a little Paul Bunyan diluted with Baron 
Munchausen. Of course I hope I’m right 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life 


in this surmise, and one reason why I 
think maybe I am is the following ac- 
count of a soldier-hunter’s experience 
with a bear which I read in The Kodiak 
Bear, the newspaper published by the 
officers and men of Fort Greely, Alaska 

“Set. Roy Dunn feels certain that his 
encounter with a Kodiak bear last fall 
will live in his memory forever. Hardly 
an hour after the sergeant left camp, he 
was in possession of a ‘bear rug.’ 

“Sgt. Dunn left the party of hunters 
and proceeded alone when he came upon 
three bears. The largest of the trio, ap 
parently sensing danger, whirled and 
charged toward Dunn, forcing him to 
seek refuge behind a tree. Taking care 
ful aim on the charging bear, Sergeant 
Dunn downed it with one well-placed 
shot. The bear fell a scarce 20 feet from 
the hunter, then struggled to a standing 
position, only to be spun completely 
around by the second and fatal shot 
Sgt. Dunn was well pleased with his 
trophy, but has promised himself that 
he’ll never go hunting bears alone again.” 

Nice going, soldier! OvuTpoor LIFE 
itself never gave us a more succinct, re- 
strained, and factual account of a hunt- 
ing incident.—Z. H. Linke, Chicago, Ill. 


Too Much Army? 


UT OUT the Army 

stuff in your other 
wise fine hunting sto- 
ries. Here in the Southwest Pacific we 
see and hear so darned much G.I. that 
when we do get a chance to relax with 
our favorite magazine it spoils half the 
fun to see the Army mentioned all the 
time, especially when ranks and grades 
of the men concerned are included. 

And you can omit lads like E. Stanford 
Roth and that school and fraternity- 
house yarn of his, “Buck for a Bowman,” 
which appeared in one of your recent is- 
sues. Incidently, his buck looks like it 
was drowned before he shot his arrows 
into it. 

Just keep Jack O’Connor, Maurice 
Decker, Ray Bergman, J. A. Emmett, and 
the Camp Chef busy at their fine work 
and I'll be satisfied—provided you don’t 
drop those dandy wildlife paintins 
They're used as pin-ups by service me) 
everywhere Pvt. Ellis Oshkosh, U.S.A 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life 


How Ben East Started 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life 


HE photo captioned 

“What is It?” that 
appeared in your April 
issue gave me quite a thrill, for that 
picture of a nest of baby marsh hawk 
was one that I helped take. About 22 
years ago I happened on the nest, on 
my father’s farm 12 miles south of Flint, 
Mich. Next morning I saw my old high 
school friend, Ben East, in town and 
told him about my find. Ben had just 
purchased a secondhand camera and 
wanted to try it out, so after work that 
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day we drove out to the farm and took 
five pictures of the nest—all of which I 
still have in my photo album. I'll never 
forget that trip, for I stepped on a skunk 
which was 3 ft. from the young hawks, 
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and had to borrow a pair of my dad's 
pants to wear back to Flint. 

Those pictures were at least partly re- 
sponsible for Ben’s ardent interest in the 
out-of-doors, which has made him one of 
your most popular authors.—Lester W. 
Pringle, Flint, Mich. 


Fears Postwar Slaughter 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


HAT’S going to 
happen to all the 
Army rifles after the 


war? I for one hope they are not sold 


to sportsmen for use against game. Be- 
fore I entered the Army I hunted deer 
year with a 


almost every 30/40 Krag, 


GOT , 
HIM: 








and thought it was a deadly weapon-—as 
it is. But here in the Aleutians, for the 
past three years, I’ve been handling a 
weapon which makes the Krag actually 
seem ladylike—the .30 caliber M-1. Of 
course, a sporting rifle should have suffi- 
cient killing power, but the M-1 is too 
deadly. The deer simply wouldn't have 
a chance against it. 

Neither would I like to see the .30 
carbine in the hands of sportsmen. It’s 
a good weapon for close fighting, but 
for big game it has no real value. If it 
must be used by hunters, it should be 
restricted to animals no larger than 
coyotes. 

This war has taught the use of a rifle 
to a lot of fellows who never handled 
firearms before, and after the war those 
fellows will want to hunt—as is their 
right. But I am afraid many of them 
will buy the only rifles they know, the 
Army models. Can't something be done 
to keep them off the market and so 
prevent the carnage before it actually 
starts?—Pvt. Louis T. Howard, U.S.A. 


Live Decoys $1 a Throw 


EDITOR WM. FOX thinks 
Outdor Life we should use live 

decoys in our duck 
hunting—and pay $1 apiece for the 
privilege? Sure, fellows who could afford 
to spend $10 or $15 that way would get 
their limit in no time, but thousands like 
me who have to keep their duck hunting 
within a limit of $3 to $5 a day would 
be out of luck. Generally, state game 
departments could use additional reve 
nue to great advantage; but in the case 
of migratory waterfowl, the $1 duck 
stamps seem to be supplying adequate 
funds—ducks are more plentiful than 
they have been in many years.—Wm. 
Casey. Dearborn, Mich 


EDITOR JUST want to say 
Outdoor Life that I am 100 per- 

cent in favor of per- 
mitting the use of live ducks as decoys. 
I have shot ducks all my life, and am 
sure that shooting over live decoys will 
conserve a lot of ammunition and save 
many a duck from being wounded, only 
to die later. As to the limit, it would 
appear that it should be left just as it is, 
in spite of the large increase claimed in 
the duck population.—E. 8S. Powers. 
Marfa, Tex 














KEEP FIT - KEEP 


No outboard motors are being made today for 
civilian use. But hundreds of thousands of Sea- 
Horses purchased before the war still run as 
smoothly as the day they left the factory. Prop- 
erly used, these motors can exert tremendous 
influence in easing the strain of wartime living 
—in speeding wartime work. Taut nerves, wor- 
ried minds, tired bodies—all find relief in the 


healthful relaxation of fishing. 


If you are lucky enough to own an outboard 


motor, use it. Put it to work to keep yourself 





GOING / 





in perfect fighting trim for your wartime job. 
Probably some of your friends would enjoy an 
afternoon on the water, too. Share your fun. 
WHEN YOU GO FISHIN’, TAKE A FRIEND. 
Take one who has never fished before and give 
his heart the kind of lift only fishermen know. 
You'll both be better for it. 


we 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 Pershing Road, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


DEALERSHIPS 
Wherever you are located, if you_are 
interested in sales AND SERVICE 
after the war, write us now. 


There is No Substitute for Experience 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 
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Making American Soldiers 


the Worlds Best Ritlemen. . 


By 
In war, as in hunting, it’s not so much the gun as the man 
ARTHUR GRAHAME 


behind the gun that counts. American engineering genius gave 
new and unrivaled weapons to our fighters, and the Army met 


the challenge by teaching the men to become dead shots. The 
WENTY-SEVEN years ago Persh- aa " : , ’ - a . 
ing cabled the War Department training program described in this absorbing article will in- 
from France: “Send me men who 
can shoot.” 
A year later, in the Second Battle of 
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terest all sportsmen—and give them ideas they too can apply 


the Marne, the 38th Infantry, by rifle ' 
fire alone, stood off two good German 

divisions for twenty-four hours. Sometime in the course of One reason why we are outshooting the opposition in both 
that desperate day and night a German officer wrote a letter the European and Pacific theaters is that neither the Germans’ 
home which he never got a chance to mail. Found on his good Mauser-action .31 caliber Karbiner 98 nor the Japs’ ; 
body, it was an unwilling and sincere tribute to Yank shoot- so-so .256 Arisaka rifle is in the same class with our Garand 

ing skill. “God save us from these semi-automatic——which since Guadalcanal even 


the Marines, who turned in their beloved 
Springfields with luridly expressed misgivings, 
have been calling the best battle rifle in the 
world 

But there never has been a firearm manu- 


Americans,’ he wrote. “They shoot 
like devils. They kill us like animals 
with their rifles. They are the best 
marksmen in the world.” 

In this war American riflemen are 
adding to the reputation for deadli- 
ness that they shot out for themselves 
in the last one. Army observers re- 
cently back from Italy report that our 
men’s individual expertness with the 
rifle is paying big dividends. German 
prisoners express amazement at the 
shooting skill of the average dough- 
boy, and are awed by the accuracy of 
our snipers, who often make a single 
bullet do a lethal job at 600 yards. 
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In field-targef firing, battle 
conditions are simulated real- 
istically, and shooting is done 
mostly from the prone position 


























The range card used in 
sniping practice. On it ae te 
are plotted the position v= 
and range of prominent $ 
topographical features 
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A pull on the rope makes 
the surprise target shown 
above appear or disap 


The front shows a 
head and shoulders 


pear. 


Nazi 


of an instruction system w 
he aims at 
easy, but also on the battle 


_pre-season practice in gar 
wounded and lost white-ta 
stayed-home hunting trips 
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RETURNS FIRE 
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SPYING DUMMY OF NAZI SOLDIER, & oe Sn 
HE BAYONETS AND SHOOTS IT. THEN HE = 
HEARS ANOTHER SHOT ON HIS LEFT ~~ 
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factured that is better than the 
fellow using it, and most of the 
credit for our doughboys’ superior 


shooting must be given to _ the 
Army’s system of rifle training, 
which turns the average recruit 


into a shot good enough to cash in 
on the superiority of his weapon, 
and develops the soldier of above- 
average natural ability into a rifle- 
man who is a holy terror to stack 
up against in combat. 

In the first World War our in- 
fantry’s training in rifle shooting 

1s—speaking generally, and with 

ll awareness of many individual 
exceptions—-good. This time it is 
infinitely better. The improvement 
is the result of the Army’s devel- 
opment over a span of twenty years 
hich teaches the soldier to hit what 


not only on the rifle range, which is comparatively 


field, which is no part of easy. 


Postwar adaptation by sportsmen of the Army system for 


ne shooting would result in fewer 
ils and fewer I-might-as-well-have- 
and quite possibly in a livening- 


ot Station 3- b deod. ss . hose field: 
shown re doughboy. the Now. rush 
; a“ “ Bayoneting the dumpesurance r* ubly sv hat's this! A as it be safe to vs ” Puzzle: so blends into the b 
° m gun ray unto 
~ { A rifle shot That tommy 9 


which in the 
found to be too coldly 


up of rifle matches, 
love to shoot have 
much fun. 

Foundation of the Army’s training system is thorough in 
struction in correct sighting, sight adjustment, aiming an 
trigger squeeze, correct firing positions, and use of the loo} 
and hasty slings—all essentials of good shooting which ever) 
big-game hunter should learn. An especially valuable part 
of this preliminary work is instruction in zeroing the rifle 
which makes it possible for the American soldier to person 
alize and make his own the weapon which is issued to hin 
Neither the Jap nor the Nazi soldier can do that—the sight 
of the Arisaka have no windage adjustment, and the sights 
of the Karbiner 98 have neither windage nor elevation ad 
justments. German and Japanese infantrymen are trained t 
spray lead into an area, not to locate and hit definite an: 
often difficult targets 

Having learned and practiced the fundamentals of a 
curate rifle shooting, the American doughboy demonstrate 
his grasp of them, and gains practical shooting experienc 
by known-distance record firing on the range. Usually hi 
qualifies as a marksman, but if he has above-average nat 
ural shooting ability he wins a sharpshooter’s badge or evel! 
an expert’s medal. 

Right there, with the exception of some rather perfunctor 
squad and platoon firing exercises, was where Army train 
ing in rifle shooting used to end —leaving the soldier in muc! 


past many sportsmen wh: 
scientific to be 
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Recrossin The } ; 7 
: ridge. 9 we ee a crude log bed aan crawl, with finger over 
a shot from? ° Keep it free from mud 
whi the same state of arrested development that is experienced rifleman an idea of the compara- 
» be by the would-be fly fisherman who has learned to cast in a_ tive apparent sizes of silhouette 
; city-park lake, or the hopeful emulator of Bobby Jones who targets at different ranges, and 
2 has sweated out a dozen lessons at an indoor golf school. impresses on him the value of 
ont But now the Army follows up instruction and practice in hitting with his first shot. 
loo} fundamentals by thorough training in the-chips-are-down rifle The transition-firing problem 
ver) shooting that develops the American infantryman into an ef- which follows calls for moderate 
part fective combat shot. range-estimating ability, and is 
rifle The initial phase of this postgraduate work is transition considerably more difficult. The 
ace firing, which is an intermediate step between known-distance  firer has ten cartridges with which 
him firing on the range and field-target firing over natural terrain to hit six targets placed at var- 
ghts under simulated combat conditions. The coach-and-pupil sys- ious unknown ranges—two of 
ights tem of training used in known-distance firing is continued. them between 200 and 300 yards, 
1 ad The coach checks the firer’s sight adjustments, corrects faults two between 300 and 400 yards, 
ed tc in his shooting positions, and scores for him. After the pupil and two between 400 and 500 Now you see it, now you don't! 
} an has fired his string he becomes the coach. Each man gets a _ yards. There is a two-minute time Counterweights worked at a 
; chance to learn through teaching. limit. Firing from the prone po- safe distance make this Jap 
ioe In his first transition-firing problem the soldier is allowed sition, he starts with the nearest show his face at the cabin 
rates five cartridges with which to hit three silhouette targets, the targets and works out to the more Window seen from Station 6 
ence size of a standing enemy, at the known distance of 200 yards. distant ones. All the targets go 
ly he He may use either the sitting or kneeling position; the former up at once, and each is lowered when it is hit. Two points 
nes is more popular. Targets are lowered as soon as they are hit. are scored for each hit, and—if all six targets are hit—three 
— One point is scored for each target hit, and—if all three of points for each round “saved.” The best score possible is 24, 
them are hit—-one point for each cartridge the firer has left but 8 is considered satisfactory. 

ctor, over. Firing is continued from the prone position at known Field-target firing is the next step, and a longer one, 
rein ranges of 300 and 500 yards; the same targets and scoring toward actual battlefield shooting. Neither ranges nor firing 
muct system are used. This introduction to field firing gives the problems are standardized—any available area, preferably 
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of rolling and varied country, is 
used, and the problems are fitted 
to the terrain. The normal ap- 
pearance of the country is 
changed as little as possible, and 
targets are placed in positions 
which would be occupied by bat- 
tle-wise enemies with an intelli- 
gent distaste for getting them- 
selves shot. 

Use of elaborate equipment is 
discouraged. Most of the targets 
are- silhouette cut-outs the size 
of a kneeling or prone man, and 
operators working in near-by pits make 
them appear and disappear, and some- 
times move over considerable distances, 
by means of improvised (and often de- 
cidedly ingenious) tip-ups, counter- 
weights, overhead wires, and numerous 
other control devices. In many of the 
problems targets pop up unexpectedly 
after the firing has started, and at- 
tention is called to their appearance by 
firing blank ammunition or releasing 
smoke near them. 

Among the points most emphasized 
in field-target firing are the proper use 
of natural cover and the selection of 
good firing positions; the searching of 
areas for targets and the accurate esti- 
mating of ranges; use of the battle sight 
in firing at targets, some of them mov- 
ing, at unknown ranges; firing an ac- 
curate shot quickly when a surprise tar- 
get appears; and observing the strike of 
the bullet on a miss and adjusting fire 
so as to score a hit with the next shot. 

Firers are permitted to modify the 
standard shooting positions to suit cir- 
cumstances, and to make use of any 
rest for the rifle that is available. Every- 
thing that is practicable is done to simu- 
late battlefield’ conditions. In record 
firing, one-bullet effectiveness is fos- 
tered by the award of bonus points for 
saved rounds. After the individual sol- 
diers have made satisfactory progress, 
squad and platoon problems are under- 
taken. 

Sportsmen's clubs could adapt, easily 
and at very moderate expense, many of 
the interesting and valuable features of 
field-target firing to meet what is cer- 
tain to be a heavy postwar demand for 
rifle-shooting facilities. It would do a 
lot toward making clean one-shot kill- 
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Turn and turn about. 


card and designates to the 


and 
would provide lively competitive shoot- 


ers of their big-game hunters, 
ing for a large proportion of their 
memberships. 

Grim is the word for the hard-boiled 
training in using his weapons to kill 
and keep from 
getting killed that 
the American in- 
fantryman gets on 
the close-combat 
range. Laid out 
like a sort of mur- 
derous golf course 
in as cut-up coun- 
try as is available, 
it consists of ap- 
proximately 
twenty “stations,”’ 
each of them pre- 
senting a surprise 
target that is part 
of a problem in 
individual fighting 
tactics. To earn a 
top rating the 
doughboy has to 
do a job of fast 
and straight 
thinking and quick 
and accurate 
shooting at each 
station. 

Watching _ sol- 
diers “shoot the 
course’”’ on a close- 
combat range was 
exciting. Apart 
from an occasion- 
al distant shot, it 
was very quiet go- 
ing down the steep 
trail to the first 





In the transition 
firing which precedes field-target work 
one man acts as coach. Besides correct- 
ing position and sight adjustment he 
keeps score. Then the two swap places 


In sniping practice too, the men pair 
off. The one with field glasses looks 
for targets, which he plots on a range 
rifleman. 
To avoid eye and nerve strain, the two 
change functions every 15 or 20 minutes 











station, and no one except the 
doughboy I was following was 
in sight—target operators and 
scorers stick close to their pits 
and dugouts while firing is going 
on. The trail snaked through 
thick brush, then unexpectedly 
came out into a clearing. Hang- 
ing from a tree ten feet away 
was a dummy representing an 
enemy soldier. The doughboy 
leaped at it, thrust hard with his 
bayonet, and fired his Garand as 
the steel slashed in. 

Just then a rifle spat some- 
where up a gully off to our left. 
He jerked his bayonet free, 
dropped behind a log, and 
searched the gully for a target. 
After a few seconds he found 
one—a life-size cut-out of the 
upper half of a Nazi soldier 
whose field-gray uniform and 
camouflaged helmet blended in- 
to the broken background—and 
took his shot. A voice said: 
“O.K., soldier—clear your rifle,’’ 
and a few seconds later a scorer 
crawled out of his dugout. 

At another station the soldier 
crossed a creek on a wire cable, 
and followed a trail that led up- 
stream along the bank until he 
came to a cabin in a hollow. He 
looked it over carefully. No one 
was in sight, so he went on. Suddenly a 
cut-out target appeared in the cabin’s 
single window—the head and shoulders 
of a Jap soldier. The doughboy ducked 
into the underbrush in the creek bed, 
cautiously worked his way into a good 


Snipers, like big-game hunters, often wait hours for a chance to shoot 
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position, aimed carefully, and fired. The 
window target disappeared, and a 
scorer’s shouted ‘O.K.’’ came from a 
dugout up the hillside. 

As the soldier went on he came face 
to face with numerous other problems 
of the sort which must be solved fast in 
combat. He was fired on as he climbed 
over a high log barrier, as he squirmed 
through barbed wire, as he crossed an 
improvised log bridge. Each time he 
had to decide what to do, take cover if 
cover was to be had, locate a target 
and try to hit it with his first shot. 

Before he reached one of the stations 
an officer took his rifle away from him 
and sent him on unarmed. Coming out 
of the brush into an open space he saw 
a dummy, representing a dead Ameri- 
can soldier, with a tommy gun lying on 
it. Was it a booby trap? He decided 
correctly—that it wasn’t, and crawled 
over to the dummy. As he was reaching 
for the tommy gun there was a shot—a 
blank, of course—from a patch of un- 
derbrush fifty yards away. He grabbed 
the tommy gun, flattened himself be- 
hind the dummy, and looked for a tar- 
get. One popped up in the brush. He 
fired a burst, and the target went down. 
Then he went looking for another one. 

Shooting the fast-firing semi-auto- 
matic Garand from the hip is part of 
the combat training given our rifle- 
armed soldiers. The range is short 
about fifty yards. Correct position is in- 
sisted on—knees a little bent, body 
crouched, feet far enough apart for 
steadiness, the stock of the rifle pressed 
against the firer’s side by his right fore- 
arm. Hits aren’t so numerous as they 
are in carefully aimed fire, but the 
strike of bullets along the line of targets 
shows that with good training this form 
of rifle fire can be made effective enough 
to be decidedly disconcerting to even the 
strongest-nerved enemy. 

Costing about three times as much to 
manufacture as the quantity-production 
Garand, the Springfield M1903A4 is the 
Army’s new sniper’s rifle. Although 


fundamentally the same weapon as the 
standard Springfield M1903A3, it has a 
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half pistol grip which 
makes possible excep- 
tionally steady holding, 
and it is equipped with 
a ’scope sight. The 
Weaver 330-c and the 
Lyman Alaskan M73B1 
sights are authorized as 
standard equipment. 
Each rifle is adjusted at 
the factory for extreme 
accuracy. For its spe- 
cialized purpose it is, 
beyond argument, the 
finest military rifle ever 
produced, and already 
it has pinned back the 
ears Of numerous in- 
cautious Nazis and Japs 
who forgot to keep 
their heads down. 

A certain—but un- 
disclosable—-number of 
these superb weapons 
are issued to each cav- 
alry troop and infantry 


¥ 
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company, and a con- 
siderably larger num- 


ber to each company of 
mountain infantry. 

The good shots of each outfit are put 
through a course of elimination firing 
at known distances up to 600 yards, and 
the best of them selected for specialized 
training as snipers. When 
equal, the man whose targets show 
smallest shot groups gets the nod—ie 
probably is the more consistently ac- 
curate firer. A sniper should be able to 
hit an enemy in the face at 300 yards 
which means that, firing from the prone 
position, he should be able to shoot a 
ten-inch group at that distance. He also 
should be able to shoot a five or ten- 
shot group of not more than 25 inches 
at 600 yards. 

Snipers are trained with extreme 
care, and emphasis is placed on scoring 
with the first shot-—often the oppor- 


scores re 





Sniper's special 
a Springfield rifle 
known as M1903A4. 


It is equipped with 
a pistol grip and a 
telescope sight (in 
this case a Weaver 
330-c), and is con- 
sidered the finest 
military arm of the 
kind ever produced. 
Issued only to those 
who can use it to 
the best advantage! 
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Naturally, sportsmen give a good account of themselves. This 
firer, a deer hunter from New York, has made a perfect score 
in a transition-firing problem. 
targets at various unknown ranges—and had 4 bullets to spare 


Given 10 cartridges, he hit 6 


unity to get in that shot is earned by 
hours of motionless watching and wait- 
ing, and it may never come again. [uch 
time and practice is devoted to develop- 
ing the ability to estimate ranges cor- 
rectly; snipers’ rifles are zeroed at 400 
yards, and accurate range estimation is 
apply the correct “hold 
ft’’ at other distances 

Sniper trainees do plenty of shooting, 
but actual shooting is only part of their 
highly specialized training. They are 
drilled to work in pairs in semi-perma- 
nent observer-sniper posts. Each man 
has a rifle, a pair of field glasses, and a 
range card on which are plotted the po- 
sitions and ranges of the outstanding 
topographical features of the area they 
are covering. The observer searches for 
targets, and when he locates one desig- 
nates it to the firer. Observing is a se- 
strain on the eyes, so the men 
switch duties every quarter hour. 

All snipers are trained to study the 
habits of the enemy as carefully and 
patiently as an expert hunter studies 
the ways of game—to find out at what 
time he gets up in the morning, what 
time he knocks off routine work in the 
evening, where he holes up at night, and 
how his officers can be picked out. 

Snipers must develop the same skills 
as big-game hunters, and many sports- 
men have been selected for this danger- 
ous, exacting and most essential duty. 

The object of the Army’s system of 
thoroughgoing rifle training is the de- 
velopment of shots who can hit what 


necessary to 


vere 


they shoot at, and most of the time 
do it with one bullet. That’s the kind of 
rifle shot that every big-game hunter 


wants to be. In postwar days, after rifle 
shooting has changed back from a cold- 
blooded, deadly business to an enjoyable 
pastime, sportsmen are very likely to 
make good use of some of the Army’s 
interesting and effective methods of de- 
veloping one-bullet shots. 
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For years the few who fished this spot tried to keep it dark. No luck—the word leaked out 


and pungent smell of Idaho’s 
green pines . . approaching 
sundown and the solitude of 
the still primitive. And occa- 
sionally from out over the lake 
there came an audible plomp! 
and we'd see rocking, widening 
rings where two pounds of 
rainbow trout went down with 
his dragon-fly dessert. 

Yep, it was good to be alive. 

We'd strung up fly rods 
while waiting for Blackmer to 
pant his way up. Dee was 
loading his smoke hod, and I 
leaned back against the cot- 
tonwood where the boat was 


Fe ‘ locked. Suddenly, six feet from 
We he hardy tia 

‘ , age all but the shore and virtually under my 

1 wos enough te discour nose, there was a swirl, a glub, 

The tran wo" a splash. Either there was one 


HE mile and a quarter of straight- 
up mountain trail was behind. 
Sweat-soaked and winded, Dee and 
I puffed balefully and made perti- 
nent comparisons between ourselves, un- 
der fifty-pound loads, and a couple of 


burros—giving the edge to the jack- 
asses. 

Then Dee chuckled. For there was 
Williams Lake, gentle waves lapping 


the rocks like the first swallow of water 
in a thoroughbred’s belly . .. the crags 
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less dragon fly, or else sixteen 

inches of rainbow trout had 
rowed up to within eight feet just to 
thumb his nose at me. 

Don't believe it? Neither do I. Rain- 
bows are crazy at times. But not that 
crazy. Wonderin’ if the heat and the 
long trudge had done things to me, I 
looked around at Dee and kinda grinned. 

It appears that he’d seen too, for his 
pipe had almost fallen out. ‘“W-What 
you waiting for?” he gulped. 

My rod was leaning against the 
tree. I reached gingerly for it. No 


stripping of line, no cast—I just un- 
hooked the muskrat-bodied nymph from 
the ring of the rod, pointed the bamboo 
over the lake, and let her dangle in 
the drink. 

It was the same as dunking a string 
into your goldfish bowl... . 

Slosh-h-h-h! 

Have you ever lassoed a hundred- 
pound shoat, carried him to a lake, and 
thrown him in? I haven't either, but 
that was the sound. I saw the flash, the 
gaping jaws. My wrist felt the twitch. 
I snapped back, hard enough to have 
broken the rainbow’s neck or the 
hog’s, for that matter. 

No, I didn’t get him. The rod did a 
reverse bend upward, the fly hooked in 
the cottonwood, and dimpling rings 
came accusingly in to my feet. Dee 
leaned back and agitated his gills with 
what he thought was uproarious mirth. 

Bill Blackmer puffed up with his 
pack, took a look, and asked dryly, 
“After flying fish, Clyde?” 

“Bill, I had a bite. A two-pounder, 
right there!” I pointed six feet off the 
port side of my corns. 

Blackmer squinted hard at me, shuf- 
fled off his pack, and drawled, “You’re 
slipping. You tell much better ones.” 

We heaved our duffel into the boat 
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shipped oars, and pulled the mile length 
of the lake. By the time we’d set up a 
spike camp it was getting late, and 
those guys’ razzing had tapered off—a 
little. 

When we returned to the _ boat 
Dee took the oars. Solemnly he told 
Blackmer, “Bill, put on a blue dragon, 
and just use your leader. Clyde says 


we don’t need any line. I’m _ sorry 
there’s no cottonwood around. But if 
you hook a’ two-pounder, I'll row in 


and find one.” 

Blackmer stripped out line, stood up 
with malicious intent, and regarded the 
dimpling rings where a rainbow had 
just plopped down some forty yards to 
the west, near some weed beds. I let 
my leader dangle out over Dee’s left 
oar, and hoped it would tangle him up. 

Now if fishermen weren't supposed 
to be the most polished liars on earth, 
if trout fishermen weren’t gullible and 
experienced enough to believe anything 
of one of the noblest and screwiest 
fighters that swims, I’d never have the 
courage to chronicle this. Truth, thou 
art so incredible! Here goes: 

I wasn’t looking. I felt a jerk—and 
grinned inwardly, thinking I'd tangled 
Dee’s oar. 

“Hey, Clyde—Clyde, youhadabite!”’ 

I looked around. ‘Dee, there are 
those who manhandle the truth much 
better than 

My hook wasn’t fouled on the oar. 
Just nine feet of bamboo, eight feet of 
Nylon, and the gray nymph skittering 
with un-nymphlike contortions at the 
oar’s end. 

With no warning at all a 2'.-pound 
torpedo flashed from under Dee’s oar, 
inches—-far enough 
rudders, and black 


left the water six 
dripping 


to show 
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Nestled in the mountains, it had gone from 
good to bad. Which would it be 





this time? 


Bill Blackmer, below 
had left his creel be- 
hind, for he thought 
he wouldn't need it. 
And now was he sorry! 


spots on burnished 
silver sides and 
dive-bombed at the 
gray nymph. Again 
I struck too hard, 
and the rainbow 
disappeared into 
the depths with a 
mouthful of disap- 
pointment. My jaw 


must almost have 
dropped from its 
hinges, for Dee 


gazed thoughtfully 
down past my ton- 
sils and opined, ‘I 
see you had corned 
beef for dinner.” 
Meanwhile 
Blackmer, who was 
in an ideal position 
to intercept my 
leader as it whipped 


back after that 
missed strike of 
mine, began  un- 


tangling himself 
from the — spiral 
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| stuck to a gray nymph in preference to 
a dragon fly—and didn't do too badly 


iature rainbow over the 











windings, spraying 





lake’s surface ... tail 








highly vocal _ sul- 
phur in my direc- 
tion all the while. 


I took myself in 








walking, trying to shake 
free of that strange nymph 
with the persistent sting 

then plunging down 





hand. “Ormond,” I 
said, ‘“‘you haven't been fishing all these 
years. That’s been dreaming. This is 


fishing. That rod and line 
them along for a purpose.” 
coming out of ether. 
Blackmer cast several times to his 
rise, but no soap. He spotted another 
dimpling bulge fifty yards beyond, on 
K., Mr. Trout-Magnet, go 
point your pole at him. See if he won't 
hang on and come hand-over- 
hand up it into the boat.” 
Dee rowed us over, cau 
tiously edging up to within 
twenty feet of the receding 
Switch, switch... the 
nymph settled 


you brought 
It was like 


my side. “‘O 


rings. 


big barbed 


where the V-ring had been 
with a plip! I let it sink a 
foot, then twitched it slowly 


back with just enough speed 
to make _ the gray 
hackles at its head work like 
Twitch, pause 
twitch, pause 

Slam! 

Where is the word to de 
scribe the blood-stopping, in 
audible explosion of a two 
pound rainbow as he 
into your fly? 

Up, up he came, wringing 
out his tail in spray which for 
the infinitesimal part of a 
second seemed to print a min- 


sparse 


legs. 


busts 


Dee opened the first trout to learn 
what they were taking. He needn't 
have bothered; they weren't choosy! 





with a plunk. Heart-stop- 
breath-taking rushes. Solid 
of wide tail on the gossamer 
leader abrupt and violent borings 
beneath the boat, while the arched rod 
into the water and pointed con- 
vulsively down 
I thought grunt 
from swallowing earlier remarks. But 
it didn’t. At the ying, ying-ying of his 


ping, 
thumping 


snapped 


Blackmer's came 


reel, I looked quickly about. Thirty 
yards on the boat’s other side a second 
two-pounder was standing on his tail, 


trying to convince Blackmer that my 
ierial acrobat was just a punk. 

Dee, masticating the stem of a five- 
lollar pipe, hopefully stripped out 
thirty feet of his own line and let it 
troll, rowed us slowly along 
ind waited with the net. 

Now nobody's asking you to believe 
this. I just want to see if it looks as 
good on paper as it did from where I 
sat. I got my rainbow up to the boat’s 
side and asked Dee for the net. Instead 
if passing it over, he dropped it as if it 
were white-hot and grabbed for the rod 
It had begun to buck like a 
thing The reel went zing-g-gg! 
The rod went clatter. Dee draped his 
husky mitts about it and yanked. 

The leader became two unassociated 
pieces, and two more pounds of silver- 
sided fury stood above the lake trying 
his utmost to get from his nose a blue 
dragon that had been natural enough to 
do everything except reproduce. 

Dee held back a wail of frustration 
long enough to marvel, ‘Three rainbow 

Continued on page 66) 
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Upon spying a goat high 
up on a sheer and rugged 
cliff like this, you won- 
der how he ever got there 






Vhewi Clboays 2 GOAT! 


Rocky Mountain billies may look tame — at 
a distance—but are they tough to kill! 


By JACK O’CONNOR 


E PULLED into the camp 

site three days away from 

the railroad about 5 p.m., 

unloaded the weary pack 
horses, pitched the tents, and blew up 
our beds. Soon the hobbled horses were 
bouncing back into the woods to feed, 
smoke was rising from the stove in the 
cook tent, and the smell of cooking food 
began to drift through the cool, spruce- 
scented Alberta air. 

In front of the tents tne swift gray 
Smoky River slid north toward the 
Arctic Ocean. We were on the east side, 
and to the west, beyond a mile or so of 
spruce forest, rose a long ridge which 
was perhaps 2,000 feet higher than the 
woods. The crest was rocky, barren, 
forbidding, a harsh mass of gray cliffs 
and escarpments; but below lay a series 
of light green alpine meadows. There 
grass, moss, and lichens grew in long 
patches where masses of snow and ice 
had swept down the somber blue-green 
spruce forest as if it were matchwood. 
Beautiful country, that, with those ap- 
ple-green slides bright in contrast to 
the dark woods and the dull gray of 
those limestone cliffs. 

Resting my back against a pack, I 
began to use the glasses, and in a mo- 
ment my friend Jack Holliday joined 
me. 

“That mountain,”’ he remarked, as he 
adjusted his big Zeiss glasses, “is what 
I call typical goat country. Five to one 
I can show you a goat.” 

“Show me the goat, then,’ I said. 

As I watched, a big bull moose walked 

out of the timber separating two 
slides and began to browse. His 
antlers were still in velvet and he 
was in magnificent condition 
sleek and shining, fat and round 
as a corn-fed beef steer. 

I was watching the moose when 
Jack spoke up. “There’s your 
goat, and it looks like a big one, 
too. See? Just under the cliff 
and above the highest point of 

spruce?” 

I saw him- 
snow white 
against the pale 
green of the li- 
chens, blocky, 
slow-moving, 
shaggy, wearing 


long hair on his legs like the pantalets 
of a Civil War movie heroine. It was 
my first view of the Rocky Mountain 
goat, this misnamed relative of the 
chamois of the European highlands, this 
Old World type of antelope scientists 
call Oreamnos americanus. 

As we watched, nine more goats 
walked sedately out of a canyon in the 
cliff, scattered out on the slide, and com- 
menced to feed. These goats were of all 
sizes, nannies and kids, whereas our 
first was evidently a billy. Another bull 
moose came out for his evening’s snack, 
then more goats. Before we went in to 
eat, almost forty white specks, every 
one a goat, dotted the green mountain- 
side. 

“This country looks pretty sweet to 
me,’ I told Roy Hargreaves, our out- 
fitter, at the supper table. ‘““‘Why don't 
we cross the Smoky here somewhere 
and get our goats and moose on that 
big mountain ?” 

“Stop for goats?”’ Roy asked, aston- 
ished. ‘Before we get through with this 
trip we'll see so dog-gone many goats 
you won’t even stop to watch one. A 
man doesn’t hunt goats in this country 

he just picks up a goat as he goes 
along on more important business!” 

“Sure,” Jack chimed in. “No use to 
hunt goats. Those babies are a dime a 
dozen. We'll just pick up a goat some 
day when we don't have anything bet- 
ter to do!” 

So after that I tried to appear blasé 
when we saw goats. If you’re an old 
Alberta hand, I discovered, the thing to 
do when you see a goat is to yawn, lift 
an eyebrow, and go on.... 


IGHT behind the tents, when we were 
R camped on the Muddy two days later, 
a big bare mountain rose, and on it 
ranged a herd of about fifty goats, graz- 
ing calmly. They were in sight all day 
long, from the time when the first gray 
of dawn revealed them until the thicken- 
ing dusk blotted them out. Getting one 
would seem to be as simple as going 
over into Farmer Brown’s pasture and 
polishing off a cow. 

We devoted our first day on the 
Muddy to sheep hunting. On the second, 
Jack decided to take it easy and catch 
some of the big Dolly Varden trout that 
lived in the holes of the Muddy. Isaac, 
the Alberta guide, and I decided to cross 
the stream, ride up the bed of a tribu- 
tary creek and into an enormous wooded 
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basin surrounded by peaks and ridges 
that went above timber line. We were 
after moose, primarily; but there was a 
fair chance for a bear, and if nothing 
else turned up there was always the 
goat. 


HAT basin contained more moose 
sign than any place we saw on the 
trip. Their big tracks and sign were 
everywhere, but the moose themselves 
were not having anything today, thank 
you! Not so much as a hair did we see. 
The wolves were on the increase in that 
section, and we found three kills, so 
they were evidently preying heavily on 
the moose. Gradually we climbed around 
the edge of the basin, and we could see 
that it headed near some big snow- 
capped peaks ten or twelve miles away. 

Still no moose. 

However, we did see a big herd of 
goats on a bare ridge far above us and 
a mile or so away, and it struck me 
that since the moose did not seem in a 
mood to cooperate, it might be a good 
time to put that goat behind me. 

Isaac seconded the idea, so an hour or 
sc later we completed the final stage of 
the stalk and lay flat on a spongy, cold 
bed of lichens within about 300 yards 
of the herd. 

“Any papa goats in the gang?” I 
asked Isaac as I handed him my bi- 
noculars. 

“Several,’’ he said, after looking them 
over carefully, ‘‘but only one good one. 
He’s the boy off by himself to the right.” 

The goats had seen our heads poke 
over the ridge and began to move off, 
as nervous and jittery as the phlegmatic 
goat can be. I dug my toes into the 
lichens, fed a cartridge into the cham- 
ber of the .270. The cross hairs were 
exactly on the billy’s shoulder when the 
rifle recoiled. White hair flew and the 
goat staggered but did not go down. On 
the next shot the goat slumped but re- 
covered. I worked the bolt—and only 
the head of the case and a quarter inch 
of body came out. The rest of the case 
was very thoroughly stuck—-a reloaded 
case that had been full-length resized 
once too often. 

Right then I was the sickest man in 
Alberta. Here I was at the start of a 
long trip, with my pet rifle disabled and 
a wounded goat getting away. 


The author with his 
trophy—a fine billy 
with 9%4-inch horns 


“Suppose,” Isaac said when I ex- 
plained the mishap to him, “that this 
goat had been a grizzly. In that case 
you would be a dead man!” 

That cheerful thought made me no 
happier on the way back to camp; for 
we saw grizzly sign-—but plenty. 

So ended my first goat hunt: a fiasco. 
It taught me that those who told me 
that goats are hard to kill were right 
and many hold that they are as hard to 
kill as grizzlies. I hate to lose a 
wounded animal, and I hated to lose 
that goat, though he was the only ani- 
mal I shot at on the trip and didn’t 
bring to camp. 

A week later I lay for an hour watch- 
ing a big billy within 200 yards of me 
while a mile away Jack was stalking an 
enormous bighorn ram bedded down in 
plain sight on a big grassy point that 
jutted down from a high mountain. If 
Jack could get within shooting range 
of the ram and give him the works, J 
was going to plug that billy; but before 
Jack was within range of the ram 
the wind shifted, and the billy got 
out of there as fast as a goat can go 
and still keep his dignity. I still was 
without my goat, and I began to won- 
der if the animals had me jinxed 

A few days later, when we 
were camped right on the 
boundary line of Alberta and 
British Columbia, came my 
next chance at a goat. I had 
got a caribou and my Alberta 
and British Columbia rams; 
but still no goat. Jack went 
out with Isaac to see if he could 
locate a big ram he had seen 
the previous day, but it was a 
goat or a moose for me. 


COUPLE of hours out of 
P Ngo Roy and I had our 
billy located, an enormous 
sleepy fellow who was catch- 
ing forty winks half a mile 
away across a very deep 
straight-up-and-down canyon. 
He lay on the light green li- 
chens of a slide, so white he 
looked as if someone had 


Pitching camp on the Muddy River 
in western Alberta, not far from 
the British Columbia border line 





just laundered him in  soapsuds. 

But something was always jinxing 
my goat hunting. We were about to 
begin the stalk when below us, at least 
a mile away, and across the creek that 
ran through the basin, we saw a big 
bull moose feeding. Right then we held 
a council of war. Was a goat in the 
hand worth a moose in the bush? We 

(Continued on page 99) 


The pack train on the move. 
Typical goat country, this— 
not to mention sheep, moose, 
bear, and Dolly Varden trout 






































































"You know, young fella," 


Y OBJECTIVE trout 

lively speckled trout of a 

quarrelsome disposition! It 

was a balmy day in late April. 
Springtime had garbed herself in such 
gorgeous raiment that the very atmos- 
phere would have put a poet beside 
himself in sheer ecstasy; but I wasn’t 
impressed because I never get poetical 
with an empty creel. 

All forenoon long I had waded over 
slippery rocks and whipped early-sea- 
son bucktails and wet flies in vain; and 
I would have resorted to dunking night 
crawlers if I'd had them, but no trout 
big enough to stink up a pan appreci- 
ated my efforts. 

Weary and disgruntled, I leaned 
against the weather-beaten rails of a 
rustic old river bridge and brooded over 
whom or what to blame. I finally came 
to the conclusion that it was a toss-up 
between the chap who started that 
propaganda about fish biting best when 
the wind blows west, and the inade- 
quacy of the State Board of Fisheries 
and Game. ... Sour grapes! They make 
a stout wine for a chap with an empty 
creel, and they'll ferment forever. 

The stream-I had been fishing is one 
of those common to southern Connecti- 
cut. Its point of origin lies about twen- 
ty miles inland; it flows into Long Is- 
land Sound. In the back-country region 
it runs rapidly through rugged, wild 
terrain, so lavish with stands of hard- 
wood and evergreen trees that it could 
serve for the photographic background 
in an advertisement of the north coun- 
try. As its course approaches the 
Sound, however, the surrounding coun- 
try flattens markedly and the current 
slackens pace. At about the point where 


was 
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he said, “people these days don't know how to fish this here crick’’ 


fresh water and tidewater merge, the 
stream assumes a dull greenish appear- 
ance which thickens as it approaches 
the delta. 

The upper section of this stream is 
productive trout water, but the fishing 
rights there are sewed up by a wealthy 
and exclusive sportsmen’s association. 
I confine my fishing to the extreme 
lower end of the stream. 

The bridge where I stood is the ap- 
proximate demarcation line between 
the fresh and tidal waters. It marked 
the end of my journey downstream, for 
below that bridge conditions were con- 
sidered hopeless. Rumors about lunk- 
ers lurking in the waters between bridge 
and Sound had circulated, but no an- 


gler of my acquaintance put much 
stock in them. Those who had been 
gullible enough to venture below re- 


ported conditions there as suitable for 
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When it came time, | retrieved 
the weird rigs with the rowboat 








sinking 


eelpots, but hardly for wet flies. 

As I stood, rod in hand, I heard a 
noisy old farm truck approaching. The 
driver, a gray-bearded patriarch of a 
farmer, upon discovering my presence, 
brought his ancient conveyance to a 
stop 

Another of these old-timers, I decid- 
ed. He’s going to ask what luck I’ve 
had. When I fess up, he’ll bend my ear 
for half an hour, telling me all about 
the trout he used to catch in this stream 
when he was young. Oh, hum—too bad 
I wasn't born fifty years ago! 

“Ketch any trouts, young fella?” he 
asked me, and I congratulated myself 
for my perceptive powers. 

“‘Nope!"" I answered. ‘Not even a 
rise. Guess I should have fished this 
stream fifty years ago.” 

That last remark had the earmarks 
of a rude dig, but the farmer didn’t take 
it that way. Instead, he regarded me 
with humorous blue eyes. “You know, 
voung fella,”’ he said, ‘“‘people these days 
don't know how to fish this here crick. 
Shucks, there’s plenty of trouts left in 
it. Big fellas thet'll go two pounds, 
mebbe three!” 

I'm not accustomed to hearing men 
of his generation talk that way about 
the present time, and it left me mo- 
mentarily speechless. When my blood 
pressure dropped a quarter of a point 
I replied, ‘‘You’re not kidding, are you?”’ 

Before answering, he spat through a 
hole in his windshield where a piece of 
glass was missing, and a spot near the 
steaming radiator sizzled momentarily 
“Kiddin’?” he snorted. “‘ Course I ain't 
kiddin’! Thet’s the whole dern trouble 
with you young-uns: you think every- 
body’s kiddin’ you. Why, I’ve told a 
dozen of you fellas how to ketch trouts 
in this here crick, but I ain’t heard of 
any of you tryin’ it!”’ 

So that’s how it is, I thought to my- 
self. He’s raring to expound a theory 
and I'll just have the humor him along 
‘Tell me how it’s done,” I requested aloud 
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“Sure!”’ he said eagerly. “Fust of all, 
you hike down the crick a piece—mebbe 
a mile or so on an incomin’ tide 

That was too much for me to bear, 
for one becomes affectionately fond of 
one’s own theories about where fish 
are to be found. I cut in on him good- 
naturedly. “Now listen, pop, that’s 
tidewater down there—-boggy and 
brackish. No trout live down there. I 
know fellows who have tried fishing 
there.” 

New Englanders of the old school 
aren’t lightly rebuffed when they wish 
to make a point. “Is thet so?” the old 
gentleman fiared, hopping out of his 
truck and pointing a forefinger at me. 
“Now you listen to me, sonny! There’s 
only one reason why them fellas ain't 
caught trouts down there: they didn’t 
go about it right. You'll never ketch 
trouts down there if you go stompin’ 
along the bank swishin’ flies an’ plunk- 
in’ worms. Them trouts only feed on 
the incomin’ tide, an’ their feedin’ 
grounds change with flood water. 'Tis 
a matter of locatin’ where they’re feed- 
in’, an’ ketchin’ them without ‘rousin’ 
their suspicions.”’ 

“But how can you 
asked, my curiosity 

He chuckled. ““My 


locate them?” I 


mounting. 
grandpappy 


told 








He gazed at the creel for a long time, 
like a man who can't believe his eyes 


Man Told Me cco wvemou 


Brookies in brackish tidewater? Why, sure: 
all it takes is a little bit of ingenuity! 


me how to do it!” he 
supposin’ I tell you?” he inquired sus- 
piciously. ‘“‘Are you goin’ to laugh an 
say ‘Sure, sure,’ like them other fellas 
I told?” 

He had put me ona spot. His theory 
might prove laughable, but the prospect 
intrigued me. ‘No,’ I promised, “I 
won't laugh.” 

“Wal now, one thing more! Will you 
promise to try it out this very after- 
noon on the incomin’ tide ?”’ 

That was really calling the turn 
one of these all-or-nothing propositions 
But what could I lose? “O. K., I prom 
ise,”” I told him. 

My willingness evidently delighted 
the old man. His tone became confiden 
tial, his manner patronizing. ‘‘Thet’'s 
the spirit!’’ he beamed. ‘You ec’mon t 
the farm with me. I'll tell you on the 
way up.” 

AS We 
run to his 


answered. “But 


crawled 
farm, 


half-mile 
unveiled his 


over the 
and he 


secret, it became increasingly apparent 
that I was one of those people Barnum 
referred to. But I had made a promise. 
It seems that in bygone days many 
trout, salmon, and weakfish were taken 
in that salt-meadow stretch of the 
stream through employment of a for- 
gotten technique. The old-time fisher- 
men merely tossed bamboo poles six or 
eight feet long into the current, and let 
hem drift by themselves upstream with 
he incoming tide. To each pole was 
fastened about ten feet of twine with a 
baited hook upon the other end dangling 
free in the water. Sooner or later the 
bait drifted over the feeding grounds 
of the fish. When it did, the fish would 
grab the bait and hook themselves. 
The unregulated natural drift of the 
bait, and the fact that there was no 
fishermen there to arouse suspicion, did 
the trick. According to my informant, 
the old-timers used to set as many asa 
Continued on page 69) 

















he Wild Uurkey- 


PRIME SPORT - AND PRIME EATING ! 


ONSIDERING his size, his beauty, his ex- 

treme wariness and smartness, and his prize 

qualities for the table, I believe the wild 

turkey, pictured on the opposite page by 
Francis Lee Jaques, famous wildlife artist, to be the 
finest game bird in the world. 

It was my good fortune to be born and to have 
lived in a region of the South where this splendid 
bird is found in all the original purity of his strain; 
and there are few such places left in America. I have 
killed wild turkeys in western Maryland, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia; and practically all 
the birds of those states have an 
admixture of domestic blood. That 
fact shows in their plumage, in 
their somewhat stall-fed appear- 
ance (which lacks the streamline 
elegance of the true wild turkey), 
and in their weight. 

I have seen wild turkeys killed 
in the states just mentioned that 


would weigh up to thirty pounds, and there is a 
Maryland record of one that weighed more then 
forty. The heaviest wild gobbler I ever weighed 
tipped the scales at exactly twenty-two pounds. Per- 
haps never will the true wild turkey weigh more than 
that. But what he lacks in gross weight he makes 
up in net; for he is every bit as plump 4s a grouse. 

A fine wild turkey, properly cooked, is a banquet 
to grace the table of any monarch. I might add that, 
in my experience, a plantation Negro can beat any- 
one else in all the world when it comes to cooking 
any kind of game, including the wild turkey. 

This premier game bird was, in Colonial days, of 
very wide and prolific distribution in our country. 
It was especially abundant in New England, whence 
it has now vanished. There is a close relationship be- 
tween the integrity of the natural forest and the 
welfare of the wild turkey. Turkeys love big timber; 
they prefer open woods to those that have much un- 
derbrush—the reason probably being that predators, 
especially the fox and the wildcat, have the advan- 
tage in a thickety country. I have known wild tur- 
keys to abandon for years the scene of a timber 
operation. In general, wherever the woods simulate 
the forest primeval, there these great birds are at 
home. 

I suppose the reason why they are still found in 
considerable numbers in the coastal South is due 
chiefly to the fact that much of that country, being 
almost inaccessible swamp, has changed very little 
since the days of Columbus. Whereas the deer, the 
ringneck pheasant, and the quail thrive close to 
civilization, the wild turkey does not. He hates 
change and does not adapt himself to it. 

In one respect, however, he is more tolerant of 
varieties of climate and elevation than any other 

game bird known to me: he 
loves the shaggy wilds of the 
Pennsylvania mountains, the 
open pinelands of the middle 
South, the dim and moldering 
swamps of the Eastern seaboard 
and the Gulf Coast, the regions 
of the old plantations in the deep 
(Continued on page 88) 
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The Italian who traded shells for cigarettes 


ICILY was conquered—and I was 
exhausted. Too many previous 
months in the North African des- 
ert, too many flights, had done 
me in. A little fishing or hunting would 
help make a fellow forget past and fu- 
ture battles—but where to find game in 
this strange country? My question 
seemed answered one evening when I 
vas bringing the plane down after a 
successful mission. Right under the 
zlaring lights of the plane I saw a hare 
iopping leisurely across the field. 

My navigator, Lieut. Peter W. Bar- 
rett, was as excited by this phenomenon 
is I was. The next day we were out 
couring through the rocks and short 
rush which surrounced the field, our 
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G.I. .45's in hand. Small birds and mice 
were plentiful, but our rabbit was not 
to be found. 
hunting was whetted, however, neither 
of us felt like giving up so easily. 
Hungrily scanning the horizon for some 
sign that might indicate the presence 
of game, we noticed a small lake in 
the distance. 

“Let’s hike over there,’ Pete 
gested. ‘‘Maybe we can at least get a 
pot at a lazy frog.” 

The ‘lake’ turned out to be a large 
vineyard, in a hollow which the autum: 
rains had filled to a depth of about two 
feet. But somebody had found it before 
us. AS we got near the water we saw 
two RAF men sharing a shotgun, shout 
ing, and taking random shots at hun- 


sug- 


dreds of teal which covered a large 
portion of the lake. The birds were 
tantalizingly tame, repeatedly rising 


and settling again in water barely out 
of range. 

“Boy, I wish I had my hands on that 
gun,” I whispered fervently. 


As if in answer to my prayer, the 
Britishers waded ashore, grumbling 
that they couldn’t touch the “dirt, 
ducks.”’ 


“We've ‘ad enough of it; our boots is 
full of water,’ one of them explained 
“How about it, Yanks—-would you lik 
a go at ’em?”’ 

As bashfully as a miser accepting 
gold, I took the single-barrel gun he 
handed me, and felt of its cool length 
Two years had passed since I had fon- 
dled my own double, and when I brok: 
this gun and got a whiff of oil and 
burned powder, life seemed worth liv- 
ing again! And the cartridges, though 
of English manufacture, seemed like 
long-lost friends. 


stnut head— 
con tea 


Now that our appetite for 
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BY 
LIEUT.R.S. ROBINSON, U.S.A. 


America has no monopoly 
on speedy game birds, as 
three Yank airmen learn 




















With darkness near, and the musette bag full 
of snipe and teal, we reluctantly started back 


Ignoring the gumbo mud and slime, I 
hurried to a vantage point, while Pete 
and the Englishmen sauntered around 
the lake to frighten the birds my way. 
More nervous than on many an airplane 


flight, I crouched there awaiting the 
ducks. After a few minutes I waved 
my hat in a prearranged signal, and 
Pete fired a whining .45 slug across 


the water and through the grapevines. 
The usual quacking chatter and thrash- 
ing of water was heard as one flock 
took to the air—swinging wide, but in 
my direction. Pulling in their landing 
gear, the teal settled into swift, grace- 
ful flight resembling that of a P-39 Air- 
acobra. They circled just out of range, 
extended their flaps and gear-—-and set- 
tled down in the very same area from 
which they had taken off 

I stood up to watch them, but quickly 
sank down again when a straggler ap- 
peared, flying high, but worth a try. 
Down the black lines of my barrel I fol- 
lowed that slim speedster, and shortly 
after he passed overhead I pressed the 
trigger 

No ack-ack crew watching the crash 
of a Stuka could have felt more pleasure 

Continued on page 110) 
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FTER a number of misadven- 
tures, we end up at Gus’s Well, 
undoubtedly the most God-for- 
saken spot in all Oregon. 

yus is a philosophical character who 
digs himself a well in the desert. He in- 
stalls a tank, watering troughs, and a 
windmill. He builds himself a one-room 
house and a bright red privy, the latter 
located a respectful distance out in the 
sagebrush. 

On brisk days a herder appears with 
a band of sheep, and Gus sells them 
water. The rest of the time he sits back, 
relaxed, and gazes out over a great 
many miles of sagebrush while his 
faithful windmill groans away at its 
chore of refilling the water tank. Gus 
leads a quiet life. 

Our wild-goose chase in search of 
deer has dragged us into some queer 
places, but this is the queerest of all 
We set up our camp in a belt of pines 
several miles from the well, borrow milk 
cans from Gus to pack water, and make 
one last attempt to find an eligible buck 
in this parched land. 

A couple of days later-Don and I 
agree that we have enjoyed all the Ore- 
gon deer hunting we can stand. Feeling 
greatly disgruntled, we head north on 
the 700-mile trek for home. 

We stop overnight in John Day, a 
lovely little town in a beautiful green 
valley, where we get a decent meal and 
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a nice tourist cabin. We have been liv- 
ing in the sagebrush for so long that 
water has become sort of a miracle, so 
I turn on the faucet in the wash basin 
and, with a great deal of simple pleas- 
ure, sit down to watch it run. 

“Listen, you crazy sheep herder,” says 
Don. “What do you say we try to get a 
little fun out of this trip by doing some 
bird hunting on the way home?” 

“Nuts!” says I. “You can’t hunt birds 
without a dog. And if there were a bird 
in this desert, it would be dehydrated.” 

“I don’t mean in the desert,’’ Don 
says. “There are bound to be birds 
around these wheat ranches. And I am 
the best bird dog you ever saw in your 
life.” 

“Hah!” I says. 
‘em, can you?” 

“T don’t have to smell ’em,’’ says Don. 
“T have studied their habits until I know 
where they are, and where they are 
going next. A dog just gets in my way 
when I am bird hunting.” 

“Amazing!” I mutter politely. “Well, 
I am willing to try it for a couple of 
hours. Then we will go on home and 
leave this blankety-blank country to the 
jack rabbits.”’ 

So we stop at a farmhouse and ask if 
it will be all right to hunt the place. 
The farmer grins at us and says sure, if 
we can shoot any birds we are welcome 
to ‘em, but that the cows are his. 

This farm is right on the John Day 
River, and consists of pasture land, 
wheat stubble, and some newly plowed 
ground. There is a lot of dense brush 


“So you can smell 








along the river. Don looks the place 
over, sniffs a couple of times, and 
points stiffiiy for the plowed ground. 

“Birds in there,” he says positively. 
“Right at the edge of the brush.” 

“O.K., Towser,” I says. “Put ’em up, 
and I’ll buy you a nice box of dog bis- 
cuits.” 

We go over and start through the 
plowed ground, which is very rough 
walking, and almost at once a big cock 
pheasant gets up square in the middle 
of it and flies away, crowing fiendishly. 
He is 100 yards out ahead of us. 

“Flushed wild,” mutters Don. 

“‘What’s the matter, Towser?” says I. 
“Can’t you hold ’em?” 

“Must have been hunted hard,” con- 
tinues Don. ‘We'll find ’em concentrat- 
ed in the brush.” 

So we hit the brush, which is very 
brushy indeed, but with cattle trails 
going through it. Pretty soon I spot an- 
other Chink out ahead of me, running 
like a race horse, with his neck 
stretched out a foot. He does not take 
the air at all, but dodges out of sight 
in nothing flat. This happens a couple 
of more times, and I am about ready t« 
pretend the birds are rabbits and try 
knocking one off on the gallop. I an 
convinced that they don’t know how t 
fly. 

I have lost track of Don, but I come 
to a small wheat field and head across 
it. Out ahead of me a covey of big 
mountain quail, with topknots that look 
two inches long, run rapidly into the 
brush on the other side. I am disgusted 
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s far as I am concerned, bird hunting 
Oregon is about on a par with the 
er hunting. 
However, I mosey into the brush 
ter them in spite of the fact that I 
ink that by this time they are in the 
xt county and still running. I get 
right in the middle of a thicket that 
ems impassable, and start to back 
it, when there is a nerve-shattering 
ar of wings under my feet, and a 
iail goes out through the trees like a 
e-zagging comet. 


SLAM a load of 7%’s after him, 

mowing down a patch of vegetation, 
and can hardly believe my eyes when 
the quail also folds up. Immediately 
there is a great thunder of wings as 
half a dozen more birds get up within 
ten feet of me. With the luck that helps 
idiots, I knock over another one. 

Not moving, I break my gun and 
shove in a couple more shells. I take 
a cautious step ahead, and my nervous 
system gets a further jolt as another 
quail boils up from behind me. My legs 
wrap around each other, and a branch 
tries to poke my eyes out, as I whirl 
and let go another volley. The quail 
is undamaged, but I end up in a sitting 
position with my mouth full of leaves. 

This is getting interesting. I put 
more shells in the gun, hoist myself up, 
and start out to find the two birds I 
have downed. On the way I fire five 
more shots at quail that seem to be 
flying out of my pockets, and manage 
to knock down two of them. That patch 
of brush has more birds in it than 
there are ticks on a sheep. 

One thing about this close shooting 
in the brush: if you hit a bird at all, 
you hit him mighty hard. Those quail 
come down dead, and as I have them 
carefully marked they aren't too hard 
to find. I have just picked up the fourth 
one, when Don comes galloping in. 

‘I heard your barrage,” he yells. 
“Were you signaling for help?” 

Don’t worry about me, Towser,” I 
says. “Take a sashay around through 
this rat’s nest and see what you can 
get up.” 

Don plunges in vigorously, and does 
manage to flush a couple of stragglers, 
bagging one of them. There is no way 
of telling where the rest of the covey 
maybe thirty birds in all—has gone, as 
it is impossible to see more than 100 
feet 

[hese mountain quail are half again 
as big as bobwhites or valley quail, and 
are bright-colored, handsome birds. We 
admire them a minute or two, then set 

it full of hope and vinegar. For the 
next hour we scour the brush, seeing 
several Chinks which simply run away 
rom us. 

Then Don knocks over a valley quail 
who pops up all by himself. He is a 
little slate-blue fellow with a topknot 
hanging down over his eyes, like Hitler’s 

iircut. A game, fast-flying bird, he 
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adds a bit of variety 
to our bag. 

The morning is 
well gone, and we 
plan to spend that 
night in Pendleton, 
125 miles north, so 
we regretfully move 
on up the road toward home. For the 
first time since we started, we are really 
beginning to enjoy our vacation. 

We stop at Long Creek for lunch, 
and inquire hopefully if there is any 
hunting in the vicinity. The lady in the 
restaurant says there are a few Hun- 
garian partridges in the wheat fields. 

I turn to Don. “Well, Towser,” I 
inquire, ‘‘can you find Huns? And can 
you hold ’em?” 

“You’re blamed tootin’ I can!” says 
“on, with the vast confidence in his own 
ability which never deserts him. ‘What 
s more, if I don’t get a big Chink 
‘ooster before we go home, I will eat 
that dog biscuit you have been promis- 
ing me.” 

We drive up the creek road a mile or 
two and ask permission to hunt on a 
sizable ranch. There are big fields of 
wheat stubble on the hillsides and flat 
upper country, while the creek bottom 
is occupied by a number of cattle 
Several brushy gullies break the wheat 
fields and run down to the creek. 


ON stands on the road and sniffs 
D thoroughly. I am pleased to note 
that at least he does not have the field- 
trial technique of loping away at sixty 
miles an hour, leaving the gallery to 
flush birds behind him. 

“We'll find Huns close to the edge of 
those stubble fields, he announces. 
“They may get up a little wild, but 
they'll pitch right down into the gullies, 
and lay tight in the edge of the brush. 
And there’s a big 
Chink 
somewhere down 
along the creek 
bottom. Let’s go 

So I start walk- 
ing through the 
stubble, while Don 
walks alongside the 

(Continued on 

page 104 
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Chatfield's first Hun 
and (above) a wheat- 
field ringneck that 
got up under protest 


EVERY DOG HAS HIS DAY; THESE 
GUNNERS MADE THE MOST OF IT 
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duroy logging road, 


vee 3 a Hoge through second grow 
onec, 
IM MUNDIS asked, from behind 


me, “You sure we're ‘on the right 

trail?’’ Without turning I said, 

“Sure. I just got mixed up for a 
minute back there at the fork.” 

“But if we took the right fork, why 
haven't we hit the cut-off yet? Didn't 
you say it was only half a mile?” 

“TIT said about half a mile.” 
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long since aban- 
: oh and swamp 


“Well, we’ve come closer to 
a mile, I think.” 

“Distances fool you in the 
woods sometimes,” I said after 
a bit, and kept on going. There 
wasn’t much else * could say. 
Besides, we had struc« au.other 
swampy place on the old 
grown-up corduroy logging 
road, and I had to concentrate 
on just walking. But every 
now and then I took a quick 
glance up at the bald granite 
hills on each side of us and 
tried to remember whether 
they looked right. Truth was, 
I simply didn’t know. But I 
didn’t admit that to Jim. I just 
kept sloshing along, wet to the 
waist, my feet inside my high 
leather boots squishing water 
at every step and the 75-pound 
pack on my back getting 
heavier each time my foot 
slipped off a water-soaked 
tamarack log. 

We were on our way—or at 
least I hoped we were — to 
Thomas Lake, a bass lake three miles 
up in the woods from the town of Michi- 
gamme, in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. We'd been on our way since 
daybreak, more than an hour before, 
and should have arrived at best fifteen 
minutes ago. I hoped Jim didn’t realize 
that. 


Chances were he didn’t. He’d never 


Our objective on Michigan's Upper Peninsula: secluded Thomas Lake, which tourists never se¢ 


been to Thomas Lake; indeed, this wa: 
only his second year of fishing. I'd 
initiated him the season before, and his 
luck had been phenomenal—so much s\ 
that he’d learned to expect a bass every 
cast. That’s why this year, so far, was 
pretty tough on him. He’d come up 
from Chicago, where we both live, t 

visit me, and though a whole week had 
gone by he hadn’t caught a fish. 

Of course, like a fool I’d given him a 
build-up on Thomas Lake. It’s an out 
of-the-way spot, no road closer than 
three miles, only one cabin and one 
boat, nothing but largemouth bass 
planted years ago by a couple of sports- 
men who didn’t like the native small 
mouth found near by and wanted some 
thing that would grow up and be reall) 
big. Few people fish the lake. Tourists 
never see it. So I felt pretty good the 
day before, when a fellow came up t 
me in the post office and said that the 
owner of the single cabin up on Thomas 
had left the keys for me if I wanted t 
go up this year. 

I was spending the summer in Uppe! 
Michigan, writing a book on the coun 
try, and I guess the cabin owner, Mar 
shall Treado, heard about it and sen 
the keys because he remembered I'd 
fished Thomas a couple of times previ 
ously. I told Jim about it, adding, “Yo 
don’t always get a lot of fish up a 
Thomas but you never get any smal 
ones. I never saw one weighed less tha! 
three and a half pounds.” It was true 
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too. But I didn’t tell him that I’d never 
caught but one of any size out of 
Thomas. Why tell him? Everybody 
knew there were a lot of big largemouth 
in Thomas if you hit ’em on the right 
lay. 

So Jim and I went back to our tar- 
paper camp and made up our pack and 
issembled a lightweight tackle outfit 
ind got to bed early. We planned to 
stay only the one day because I couldn't 
ifford to take much time off work, so 
ve didn’t pack much food. Before that 
one day was over, we were to be sorry 
we hadn’t brought enough for a week 
or two. 

We were up before dawn making cof- 
fee and shivering around the big wood 
stove, and by the time we had breakfast 
and got the car loaded the sun was com- 
ing in the window and making the kero- 
sene lamp flame look gray. We drove 
the five miles back to Michigamme and 
parked our car behind Maurice Ball's 
Shasta Lodge; then I shouldered the 
pack and Jim took the rods and tackle 
box and we started to climb the hill. 

Over its top the sun was coming up 
behind the brick ruins of the old engine 
house of the Michigamme iron mine 
which, in shutting down about forty 
years ago, did a lot to make the town 
little more than a ghost town. (In the 
‘90's its population was around 3,000 
and there were sixty saloons on the 
main street; today 300 people inhabit it 
and it has one saloon.) 

We topped the hill and descended to 
cross What the natives call “the mead- 
ow,”” a swamp traversed by a logging 
road with the tamarack poles lying 
askew in marsh grass that is almost 
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We had the Iake all to ourselves, and a boat besides 
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higher than 
head. The grass 
was laden with 
dew, and before we 
had got halfway 
across we were 
soaked to the skin. 

The going was 
easier after we'd ¢ 
crossed the first i 
quarter-mile S 
swamp. Or rather ay 
it was dryer. Our 
path lay up rugged 
rocky hillsides, for 
these were the hills 
where prospectors 
had ranged nearly 
100 years ago hunt- 
ing—and sometimes finding—iron ore. 
Sometimes the trail dipped into narrow 
gorges; sometimes it wound through 
hardwood thickets or clumps of cedar 
and spruce; sometimes it cut straight 
across a clearing where nothing but 
weed-grown foundations remained o 
old-time lumberjacks’ camps. 

Before long we came to a fork in the 
trail. And I stopped. I didn’t remember 
this fork. Right? Or left? Neither 
way seemed to have been traveled re 
cently. The first time I’d made this trip, 
two years ago, you could see where the 
Treados had beaten the grass down on 
the trail. Not now; their cabin was un- 
occupied. 

“What's the matter?” Jim asked. 

“Nothing. Only I stopped, look- 
ing around. It didn’t seem to me we'd 
gone far enough northwest yet. So I 
took the left fork. And walked a little 
faster, to put a gap between Jim and 
me so he couldn’t ask questions 

We went along in fine shape 
for a while, and though things 
looked a little strange to me, I 
decided that was because of 
the season. The last time I'd 
covered this trail it had been 
October; now it was July. You’d 
be surprised at what a differ- 
ence vegetation makes in the 
appearance of a country. Land- 
marks change or disappear 
completely. Bald knobs are 
covered up, gaunt dead tree 
tops don’t show up, even rivu 
lets are obscured. I hadn't 
counted on that 

So I went on, feeling a little 
uncertain. Pretty soon we 
came .to a second fork, and 
then a third. Each time I had 
to stop and decide which path 
to take. 

“In about half a mile we hit 
the cut-off to the Treado 
camp,” I told Jim and hoped I 
sounded confident as we swung 
up a defile between two hills 

But when we'd been walking 
nearly fifteen minutes he ques- 
tioned me. I tried to put him 
off. The steep hills on both 
sides looked familiar. But 
where was that cut-off? Had 
we passed it? Or had we taken 
a wrong fork somewhere? 
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That stump-snarled water was just the spot Jim had been waiting for 


Finally I stopped and told Jim, “I 
don’t see the cut-off but I’m going to 
the hill at the first likely- 
The lake's got to be just 


head over 
looking place 
beyond the hill 

He looked dubiously at the rough hill- 
side but he didn't say anything. I didn’t 
blame him. The tangle of thickets didn’t 
look very good to me either. 

We found out just exactly how bad it 
was in about two minutes, when we'd 
left the trail 

I'd been in some rough country but 
I'd never been in anything like that. I'd 
just been writing about what the sur- 
veyors and prospectors who pioneered 
this country went through; now I really 
understood it. You either walked 
straight up or straight down. You 
stepped on what looked like solid ground 

and went up to your hip in a crevice 
between two rocks. You grabbed a tree 
for support, and its roots came out of 
the shallow earth atop the rock forma- 
tion, sending you flying backward onto 
sharp rock ledges. Now and then you 
hit a blow-down-—hard enough to crawl 
through at any time, but next to im- 
possible with a pack on your back. 
When, discouraged, you abandoned the 
hills and took to the ravines, you waded 
in swamp water and muck above your 
knees 

Jim panted, “I thought—-you said 
the trail to Thomas Lake was—easy 
gong 

I didn't Why point up the 
fact that this wasn’t the trail? 

A dozen times I thought we had hit 
it, only to realize, after following the 
faint path a dozen yards, that we were 
on a deer run 

We climbed the highest hill we could 
find, hoping to be able to see the lake. 
3ut the second growth was so thick we 
could scarcely see the sky. 

And after we'd floundered around for 
nearly half an hour I glanced up to get 
my bearings after a particularly bad 
piece of going, and discovered there 
wasn't even any landmark in the sky. 
The sun had gone under! I reached into 
my watch pocket for my compass. No 
compass. I remembered my wife had 
sneaked my breeches out of the house 
last winter and sent them to the clean- 
ers—-compass and all. 

All at once I realized we really were 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Amazing speed, keen vision, saucy white rump, 
and a bump of curiosity all rolled into one 


FORETASTE of Indian summer 
ushered in the early Septem- 
ber antelope season. The days 
were hazy and warm. The 

nights were crisp with a moon so 
brilliant that only a handful of first- 
magnitude stars sparkled defiance. The 
quakers in the deep-cleft creek bed 
seemed to flow down the near-by moun- 
tain like a cascade of golden lava as 
they swayed in the breeze. Everywhere 
else the purple sage carpeted the land 
until it spilled over the horizon. 

Half a dozen of us sat wolfing our 
“ham and” as dawn stabbed suddenly 
through the east window of Bill Jensen's 
Wyoming ranch cabin. Almost instantly 
I could see to the end of space. Dawn 
must have a whale of a job just breakin’ 
in Wyoming, it’s got so gosh-awful 
much ground to cover at once. Just to 
lift the inky drapery of night off the 
endless reaches of plains in one fell 
swoop must be a sizable job even for 
the sun. Fifty, a hundred miles is a 
powerful long look, but one’s eyes take 
in the far, blue-veiled peaks as easily 
as the headlines of the morning paper 
and a lot more pleasantly. 

Bill slid another huge platter of eggs 
and trimmings onto the table as he 
drawled, “Ain’t goin’ to be no hosses. 
Wrangler got sore and quit the flats. 
Took the hosses with ‘im.” 
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Norgren and his buck. 


Nobody said anything. Perhaps that 
didn’t mean much to men who don’t 
ride a lot. But me—I’m the world’s 
best pedestrian if I have a good horse 
under me. That goes when I’m fit, but 
this particular morning old man asthma 
had a strangle hold on my throat. I 
couldn’t breath decently sitting still. 
What a swell picture I’d make hunting 
the fleetest animal on the continent on 
foot! Disappointment surged through 
me and quickened my pulse. My chest 
heaved and I dang near choked. “Oh, 
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It had a very tight pair of horns—fair length but hardly any sprea 


well,”’ I thought, “I'll go out and admir« 
the daisies while the healthy hunters 
No! Not by a jugful! Didn't th 
tortoise beat the hare? I'll hunt ant 
lope on foot or bust a gut trying.”’ 
Some reconnoitering had been don: 
the day before, and everyone knew ex 
actly where he was going to get hi 
buck—-or thought he did. Colomar 
Jonas and I started across the little ha‘ 
meadow toward the low breaks an 
rank sagebrush that lay beyond a tin 
creek. After about ten steps I stoppe 
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My chest was heavine «”-' I sounded 
ike a wind-broke horse headed for the 
glue factory. 


“It’s no use, Coloman,” I said. “This 
sn’t my day.” 
“T’'ll stay with you,” said Coloman 


sympathetically. 

“You will not,” I said with as much 
fire as a wheezy throat would permit. 
You go get yourself a buck! And look 
lively, or I'll have one before you do.” 


OLOMAN laughed. He and I have 

hunted together for so many years 
that we understand each other perfect- 
ly. He knew I could take care of myself 
even though I might not be able to do 
inything more strenuous than sit on a 
log, chew sweet burley, and spit against 
the wind. 

“All right,” he said, “‘I’ll swing to the 
right and hit the sand dunes around 
noon. Maybe I'll see you. Good luck.” 

I made it across the creek a bit later, 
but after about three steps up the loose 
sandy slope I had to sit down and cough 
my head off. As I straightened up a 
mule-deer fawn leaped lightly into the 
tall sage not thirty feet from me. I 
wondered what that little shaver was 
ioing down there, two or three miles 
from timber. Come to think of it, that 
is the only place where I’ve personally 
seen “the deer and the antelope play” 
in an overlapping terrain. 

By slow degrees I worked my way up 
the slope. As I reached the top I walked 
slap-dab into a big mangy coyote. He 
appeared to be in no hurry. Seemed to 
know that I would not risk a shot and 
lessen my chance of seeing an antelope. 
To conserve my wind I cussed him 
silently, then waddled on. 

After what seemed an interminable 
time I reached a jut of bare sand. The 
sage was low, and from this point I 
could scan miles of shimmering mauve 
landscape. For an hour the distant 
staccato reports 


of high-power rifles 


punctured the silence. Every few min- 
utes I swept the plains with my glasses. 
Although I could see white flashes of 
signal hairs two or three miles away, 
my own sector seemed barren of ante- 
lope life. 

I fell to musing on the many ways in 
which I had hunted pronghorns. To 
start with, I think they are the easiest 
big-game animals on this continent to 
hunt successfully. Too many hunters 
are prone to indulge in left-handed 
compliments to themselves by praising 
the pronghorns’ wisdom, binocular eyes, 
and .30/06 speed. Sure antelope are 
smart—in a way. Smart enough to 
survive where all the rest of their tribe 
failed on this continent, until man with 
his rifle came along and nearly finished 
them off. They don’t need bifocals 
either, when it comes to reading the 
fine print that spells danger to them in 
their native heath. Movement of any 
kind to them is either intriguing or 
dangerous. I have had them kick dirt 
in my face without even looking at me 
when I sat still beside a sagebrush. 
They do not trust their noses at all. 
Seeing is believing and they see plenty 
well enough for that. 


HEY can run like a bat out of hell 

too, but even their speed is not what 
a lot of hunters would have you believe. 
Let’s be reasonable. Just remember 
that the best race horse only runs at 
the rate of less than 40 miles an hour, 
and not very far at that. 

Smartness? Smartness is relative, so 
consider the reaction of any game ani- 
mal to the kind of hunting you do. If 
you don’t know your animal, of course, 
you have a hard time and you think the 
animal is smart. If you do know your 
game, hunting is easier, and you are 
successful and smart and the animal 
less so. It is the same animal; you 
make the difference. 

Of course every schoolboy has read 





A desert stalk is unhurried at best, but this was probably the most unhurried one in all history 
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of how Indians lured antelope within 
killing distance by waving a flag or a 
hat or making some other unusual mo- 
tion which would pique their curiosity. 
I have done it myself (before the fire- 
works started) and lured them from a 
distance of at least a mile. However, 
because of more frequent contact with 
men, modern antelope are less simple 
and naive than they used to be. I don't 
believe that they are less curious than 
they once were, but there is an increas- 
ing number of the buck antelope popu- 
lation whose curiosity seems quite 
satisfied just beyond satisfactory rifle 
range. The “Bronx cheer” they have 
developed—-a musky odor and the flash 
of signal hairs on a jaunty rump turned 
toward you at a safe distance—is all too 
frequent to be accidental. 


DON’T like that way of hunting any- 

way, because with modern high- 
power rifles, if a buck really acts on his 
curiosity he hasn’t a chance. Then too, 
I don’t like head-on shots. They come 
that way and stay that way pretty 
much until something occurs to send 
them off with the speed of an accident 


going somewhere to happen. That 
means a running shot, and I don’t like 


that so well either. 

For unless a buck is running hell- 
for-leather and really frightened he is 
quite easily stopped with a _ sharp 
whistle. He will usually hesitate long 
enough for you to draw a bead. Real 
accommodating that way—particularly 


if he is above you. He feels safe if he 
can see all around himself. Even a 
close miss does not startle him too 


much to be stopped a second time. If 
you are him and try to get 
chummy by whistling it’s no dice. He'll 
quit the flats now. Of course if he has 
does with him the jig is up anyway. 
Does are like women. Either they just 
don't savvy a whistle, or they think you 
are getting fresh. In any case they 
keep right on going, and the buck goes 
with them. 

The most exciting and dangerous way 
(not to be recommended to the novice) 
of hunting antelope is on horseback. 
The horse is more than a conveyance to 
some likely place to hunt; he is a big 
part of the hunt. To run antelope in 
broken country on the hurricane deck 
of a real plains horse is at once an 
unforgettable thrill and a risk that life 
underwriters should place in the same 
category with dive bombing. Things 
can happen powerful sudden and most 
gosh-awful complete. 


above 


NTELOPE seem to enjoy the game 
A after a fashion. At least they 
enter into it. It goes without saying 
that they can outrun a horse, yet I 
have seen them turned by a horse, just 
as if they were playing tag. Then again 
they'll leave you so fast you'll think 
you forgot to weigh anchor. Chances 
are just as good as not that they will 
wait for you on a far hillside while you 
cut around and try another power dive. 

The rub comes (besides the obvious 
(Continued on page 73) 
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S OME FELLOWS can take their fishing or leave 


it alone, but not me. Once I glimpse a nice piec« 

of water I go haywire. I can’t keep my enthusi 

asm corked up. My pulse races, my hopes sky- 
rocket, and I’m mentally battling a lunker before I 
get my tackle assembled. I’ve tried to reform, but it’s 
no go—I’m incurable. 

This July afternoon as we passed through Comber 
mere, Ontario, about 100 miles west of Ottawa, I was 
high up in the clouds. We were headed for Black- 
fish Bay on the Madawaska River, and I’d even for 
gotten our vacation had been condensed to one short 
week. My wife, Betsy, who knows my symptoms by 
heart, vainly tried to get me down to earth 

“Go easy on those daydreams,” she warned. ‘“Re- 
member, our time is short and time is essential.”’ 

The cold logic of her words should have been sober- 
ing; for even the best fisherman requires time, and 
by the same token I need a double dose. But just then 
Blackfish Bay came into view and I was a goner 

“Boy,” I chortled, “ever see a sweeter stretch of 
water?” 

“It does look good,” she admitted, ‘‘and it paid off 
handsomely last year.” 

It had paid off. Betsy had specialized in Northert 
pike and finally corralled a whopping 24-pounder that 
even surprised our guide. Then Ralph, the camp own 
er, sold me on night fishing, and one memorable eve- 
ning I hit the jackpot with a pair of largemouths that 
shaded 7142 pounds—the biggest I’d ever landed. Sure 

I was tickled, tickled pink; I even got 
It didn't much matter a little cocky. Then lightning struck 
which plug | chose— The very next night a mighty bass 
the bass liked ‘em all 
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When “me too" folks in other boats overtook us, we 


smashed my black plunker so hard he 
nearly took my outfit with him. I’ve 
never felt such brute power in a bass. 
His leaps sounded like a multiple 
launching at a Kaiser shipyard. When 
those tactics failed him he charged into 
a lily bed, snarled the line, and kept 
right on going. 

Rubber-kneed, I told Ralph of my 
discovery. He took my news in stride. 
“That’s old Samson,” he said slowly. 
“In a way I’m sorry you hooked him.” 

I was mystified. “Why?” 

“You'll never be the same,” was his 
dire prophecy. ‘You'll never forget him. 
He'll sour you with every other fish you 
take, no matter how big. I know—I’ve 
hooked him too.” 

Ralph was right. From that time on, 
that fish was in my blood. My desire 
to land him became an obsession. Un- 
able to hook him in the few days that 
remained, I left camp despondently. 
Though no one landed him that season, 

worried me through the winter, 
haunted me through the spring. And 
now I was frantic to get another crack 
at him. 

Arrival at camp was a jolt. The place 
was jammed with fishermen. Worse 
vet, everyone was talking about Old 
Samson! He was a secret no longer; 
e was famous. My high hopes melted 
ind died. 

“What is this,’’ I demanded of Ralph 

“a convention ?”’ 

“It’s worse than that,”’ he lamented. 
It’s a gold rush. A couple of Cleve- 
anders tied into him last year after 
you left. They talked. Since then the 
word’s traveled like wildfire.” 

“What about the other lakes?” 

“Nobody goes near them,” he moaned. 
They all hammer the bay, shooting the 
works on Samson. Every day they get 
less action and I get more abuse. If I 
could only show them the possibilities 
f these other lakes, if I could only 
scatter ’em 

“Say,” I interrupted, ‘that’s the tick- 
et: scatter ’em!” 

“Sure, but how?” 

“Suppose Betsy and I 


show them 
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knew our strategy was working 


some real fish from these 
other spots. What’ll hap- 
pen? There'll be a rush to try 
the same waters 

“I believe you're right,’’ Ralph 
agreed. Then he eyed me closely. 
“You aren’t doing this just to 
help me out. What’s the angle?”’ 

“Why, nothing,’ I said inno- 
cently, “except that if everyone 
should desert Blackfish Bay, 
Betsy and I might try it our- 
selves. You know-—just for old 
time’s sake.” 

“I thought so,” Ralph grinned. 
‘Well, more power to you. You'll 
find hungry bass in Long Lake. 
Nobody’s worked it this year.”’ 

Long Lake was a beautiful 
sheet of water with a promising 
shoreline. Halfway across the 
first bay, a slashing smallmouth 
split the surface in a shower of 
spray. Even though she lost him, 
Betsy’s face glowed from the 
tingling thrill the season's first 
strike always generates. 

Shortly afterward a_ husky 
three-pounder nailed her plug with 
wild abandon and then went into 
a frenzy to get rid of it, but Betsy 
settled down and whipped him to 
a frazzle. 

“We'll keep that one for lunch 
she decided. ‘‘Never know when 
they'll stop hitting.” 

But those bass kept right on smash- 
ing. The shoals and rocky ledges were 
full of obliging smallmouths, while their 
chunkier cousins proved equally accom- 
modating around the weed beds and 
logs. Ralph had been right: those bass 
hadn't seen a plug all season. By noon 
we'd each taken a dozen husky scrap 
pers and kept four, all better than four 
pounds. 

After lunch I tried every plug in my 
kit. Those bass banged them with rare 
impartiality. It was indeed a red-letter 
day. We headed for camp with two bass 
weighing five pounds or more and five 
others almost as big 

“How'd you make out?” Ralph asked 










Fishing those waters involved some ticklish landings 


we came through the door of the lodge. 

“Fine,”’ I said. ‘‘We caught bass ga- 
ore. 

Several men looked up, disbelief mir- 
rored in their faces. ‘“‘Any good ones?” 
one asked 

“Seven better than four pounds.” 

“I've here ten days,” another 
said eagerly. “I'd sure like to see just 
one good bass.” 

“They're in the ice house,” I said, and 
a dozen men got to their feet. 

Before we'd finished supper, Blackfish 
Bay’s popularity waned. On all sides 
plans were made to fish Long, McMas- 
ter, Crooked, Papineau, and a number 

Continued on page 94) 
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O DOUBT about it, if I 


were 

a dog fox and happened to 

hear what Earl Duffy Ganyard 

thinks of that particular class 
of varmints, I'd travel thirty miles at 
night until I had put a good, wide chunk 
of Ohio between me and the section of 
the Cuyahoga Valleyrunning from Akron 
to Cleveland. Even if I didn’t get wind 
of Ganyard’s thoughts, I'd scram; for 
he and his 10 gauge Magnum two- 
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Ganyard gets ‘em with a 10 gauge 
Magnum double-gun using the big 
32-inch shells displayed at right 


barreler have sent no less than 310 
foxes to their ancestors and 
thereby hangs a world’s record. 
Ganyard has piled up thirty years 
of hate against his favorite game 
hate mixed with respect. For it was 


about thirty years ago that this 
hunter—-he’s forty-seven now—shot 


his first fox, after studying the ani- 

mal’s habits for weeks. Because he 

knew its habits he got the fox at the 
first crack. 

At about the time he was starting 
out to become the bane of Ohio foxes, 
Ganyard decided that cutting hair 
was a lot easier than cutting hay 
on a farm, so he went to Cleveland to 
study barbering. Since then he has 
traveled all over the state, cutting 

tresses and shooting foxes. 

He selected, as his official fox-killing 
artillery, an Ithaca double-barrel shot- 
gun, 10 gauge Magnum, that set him 
back $250. This cannon takes 312-inch 
shells that, at ninety yards, can toss two 
ounces of No. 2 copper-steel shot into a 
fox with enough kick to kill it. And a 


fox, according to Ganyard, is a tough 
fellow to kill at any range, with any gun. 
After Ganyard had bagged 235 foxes, 









mostly with that Magnum, Lou Smith 
of the Ithaca Gun Company wrote to 
him that his score topped anything else 
on record, and therefore made him a 
champion. But Ganyard, who lives ,in 
Peninsula, wasn’t quite ready to accept 
such honors, for he had heard that a 
hunter in neighboring Medina County 
had bagged an even 300 foxes before 
he died at the age of eighty-two. There- 
fore, Ganyard reasoned, he wouldn’t be 
champ until he had shot his 301st fox 
So he oiled up the Magnum and went 
to work. 

In the days when there was gasoline, 
Ganyard traveled a lot by automobile in 
search of foxes. But lately he has had 
to do it all on the hoof. In spite of this 
handicap, he passed the 300 mark last 
winter. Number 301 was a dog fox 
that, if a long gash in his side meant 
anything, had been quite a scrapper. 
Ganyard trailed him a week before 
getting close enough for a killing shot. 
And then, to clinch the championship, 
this Ohio hunter went ahead and shot 
nine more foxes, his score as of March 
31, 1944, being 310. 

Ganyard shoots 
hates them and the 


foxes because he 
air they breathe. 
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7 nd because their natural sharpness 
A ind cussedness make it a_ sporting 


roposition. 

“T won’t shoot a squirrel or rabbit for 
in,” he told me, “‘but I’ve studied foxes 
AIN r a good many years and I never 

uund anything good about them. 
Everybody knows a fox kills poultry. 
It steals song birds’ eggs and kills the 
birds; kills brush hens, pheasants, squir- 


rels, rabbits. It eats rabbits, fur and 
ill; the fur cleans out the fox, like a 
physic. A fox is a killer. »"4 it is so 


quick it is a good one.” 

Ganyard can elaborate endlessly 
telling how a fox out-aromas a skunk 
to such an extent that it (the fox) can’t 

keep company with itself in a hole with- 
out first cooling off; and how male 
foxes have copied from squirrels a neat 
trick of dealing with each other by a 
; quick clipping movement. 

3alancing the hate he holds for foxes 
is his respect for their intelligence. “If 
you’re not smart,’ he sums up his 
thoughts, ‘‘you won't get any foxes. It’s 
a lot of sport hunting them because 
they are so witty and quick.” 

He uses nothing but his shotgun when 
hunting. No dogs, horses, or other aids. 
He sometimes builds snare-type traps 
when someone wants him to catch a 
animal. But he gave up, long ago, 
an idea he once had for taming the 
brutes. On that occasion he chained a 
young fox and led it around like a dog, 
ind it was quite a curiosity in the 
village. Then one day it got away, 
chain, collar and all, and proceeded to 
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slaughter a farmer’s chickens. Finally 
it got itself stuck in a drainage sewer. 
4 Stalking a fox requires velvet tread 
q ind a lot of patience, plus a knowledge 


of fox habits. 
in where it is dark, in dense brush. 


Foxes, Ganyard says, lay 
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IN 30 YEARS GANYARD’'S SPECIALTY HAS NETTED 310 KILLS 


when the hunter chases them out, they 
have an exasperating habit of back- 
tracking into the darkness again; some- 


times they will back-track over th 
hunter’s trail. 
The animals occupy dens in even 


numbers: that is, there usually are four, 
six, or eight in a den, evenly divided as 
to sex. The dens often are constructed 
in the soft earth under shale, which 
gives a firm roof without too difficult 
digging. Ganyard has excavated dens 
having as many as twenty openings 
about fifty feet apart, and with tunnels 
extending down ten to twenty feet, 
forming an underground network that 
would make a subway engineer dizzy. 
In such dens the young foxes are 
born. In Ganyard’s part of Ohio the 
breeding season is the first month of the 
year, and the March-born young are 
big enough to take care of themselves 
by the time snow flies in the fall. A fox 
normally ranging thirty to forty miles 
in search of something to kill, will in 
crease its range to eighty or a hundred 
miles during mating season. At that 
time males often stage terrific fights 
which accounts for many of the scars 
so often found on their skins. 
Although his Magnum can kill a fox 
at ninety yards, Ganyard prefers to do 
his shooting at thirty-five to sixty yards 
He tries to hit the fox squarely in the 
head or heart. Otherwise it may run 
away and hole up to die: it can take a 
shot that would kill a bigger animal, and 
keep going. Always try to shoot when 
the fox is on its feet, he advises. If it’s 
lying down, the shot may bounce off 
without doing particular harm. Al- 
though many hunters think 
game is easier to track in 
snow, Ganyard prefers the 


summer season. In winter it’s 
































harder to stalk a fox. A frozen twig 
may snap under the hunter’s foot and 


make a sound he doesn’t hear; but the 
fox can pick up such a sound several 
hundred yards away, Ganyard says. 

This champion fox hunter has no idea 
f stopping his campaign now that he 
has clinched the championship. He will 
go on as long as his shells hold out. 

After the war he hopes to build a 
trapshooting lodge where the common 
man can enjoy himself without invest- 
ing his life savings. To that end he has 
acquired a $1,000 Ithaca skeet gun that 
takes a 12 gauge, three-inch shell. He 
expects to use it in competitive shoot- j 
ing, at which game he has proved as 
adept as at fox-hunting. 

Meanwhile, between barber-shop 
and fox stalking, Ganyard is 
plugging for an Ohio law that will pay 
bounties for fox heads. Hanging in the 
back room of his shop are baskets full 
of fox heads, perhaps 275 in all, that he 
is saving just in case; and he knows 
where he buried others before he got 
the bounty idea. The fox is so much of 
a pest in Ohio that there is no limit or 
close season on it, and Ganyard thinks 
that a fox bounty would do much to re- 
duce further the destruction of song and 
game birds and other useful creatures. 

There are persons who have clashed 
with his fox-hating views, including 
those who like to train dogs by letting 
them chase foxes but aren’t anxious to 


chores 


eradicate the fox. Such people, Gan- 
yard hints, just don’t know anything 
ibout the most good-for-nothing var- 


mint that nature ever let live, or they 


would see eye to eye with him. 






Fox skins bring in about seven dollars apiece. 
When taken from the board, this one will be 
shipped to market. At left is an array of pelts 
the one-man army collected in a few weeks’ time 
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MAKER of decoy ducks 

that’s what I am. No, I’m not 

a professional (unless the mere 

writing about my activities, 
makes me one). However, I don’t care. 
After what I went through But that 
is ahead of the tale. All my life I have 
wanted to make a decoy out of nice, 
soft white wood; a decoy that looks like 
a duck. 

Nature is wonderful. The duck mere- 
ly lays an egg, loafs around on top of 
it for a matter of twenty-eight days, I 
believe, and turns out an exact replica 





For tails, what better than my wife's golf clubs? 


of thousands of other ducks. No saw- 
ing, no chiseling, no painting. She never 
misses... Maybe, if I had an egg, and 
twenty-eight days to loaf around 
But that is out; I’ve got to make a 
living. 

To begin with, I read everything per- 
taining to decoys. Mr. Webster defines 
a decoy thusly: 

“Amything intended to lead into a 
snare; a lure that deceives or leads into 
danger; a duck, or an imitation of one, 
used as a decoy; hence a person em- 
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W. C. TUTTLE 


The weird adventures of 
a man who decided to 
make some decoys de- 
spite the scarcities of war 


ployed to deceive others.” 

Now I want it thoroughly understood 
that I am not trying to decoy anybody 
into making a decoy. In fact, I am just 
a little vice versa on the matter. I am 
not trying to deceive anybody. Mr. 
Webster made a very dusty and un- 
interesting statement of fact; so I went 
further. In fact, I spent days and 
nights on the back of my neck, feet on 
the table, perusing tome after tome 
about the making of decoys. 

To that I added my own knowledge 
and observations, covering many years 
of gunning for wildfowl. Note that I 
use the word gunning instead of killing. 
There is a difference. 

The best stool I ever shot over was 
composed of duck-size mud heaps, each 
covered with a water-soaked news- 
paper. It was a grand shoot, and 
I have never seen ducks decoy 
so easily. However, farther out in 
the water, there was one mud heap 
which, we discovered later, was a 
sack of barley with the side ripped 
out. Our mud-and-newspaper af- 
fairs were merely dining-room dec- 
orations. 

After days of research and hours 
of contemplation and planning, I 
was in the proper mood for actual 
construction. First I took a piece 
of cardboard and drew a template, 
which I carefully cut out. A criti- 
cal observer might have said that 
this resembled a submarine—-or 
perhaps a snowshoe; but to my 
eves it was a duck. It was fifteen 
inches long and six inches wide at 
the greatest width, which repre- 
sented the bosom of the duck. I 












sats arthur 
Z crouch 


was about to duplicate nature—that 
elusive old rascal. 

Then I suddenly discovered the need 
of tools. I had a hammer. But making 
a decoy duck is not exactly a hammer 
job. I needed a carpenter’s vise, a few 
assorted saws and chisels, a drawknife, 
a brace and bit, a heavy pocketknife, 
a wood rasp, glue, paint, turpentine, 
and brushes. Just a simple order. But 
try and get ’em. 

“Very sorry,” they said, “but there is 
a war going on. Priorities, you know 
or don’t you? What do you wish to 
make ?”’ 

I said, “Decoys 
the wishing point.” 

Thus began the winter of my discon- 
tent. I tried everywhere. I haunted 
the hardware stores, trying to catch a 
clerk off guard. I developed a priority 
look. I wore bib overalls, and even 
bandaged a few fingers. I didn’t shave, 
didn’t wash. Outwardly, I worked 
eighteen hours a day. But they always 
mentioned the present conflict. 

One day, however, I found a sales- 
man too weary to explain about the 


but it is long past 





No dowels? So what, as long as chairs have rungs? 
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My springer whined his disapproval; he'd never seen me work before 


war. His wife was in a hospital and 
his mother-in-law was keeping house 
for him. So steeped was he in his 
misery that he sold me everything I 
needed, except the vise. 

As I went out of the store, loaded 
with hardware, he yelled at me, “Hey! 
You didn’t get any nails!”’ 

I said, “I’ve got a nail.”’ I did, too. 
I pulled it out of a front tire just be- 
fore they froze the rubber. 

I laid those tools out on my bench, 
and I can imagine just how Papa Dionne 
felt when he looked upon the quintu- 
plets. All I needed was the proper kind 
and shape of lumber. I went to a lum- 
ber company and stated my wants. I 
needed a dozen pieces of 4 x 6 sugar 
pine, fifteen inches long, and a dozen 
band-sawed heads. They were very pa- 
tient. They asked me if I had heard 
about the war. I had. Mostly hearsay 
from hardware clerks, of course 

Didn’t I know that you can’t get 
sugar pine more than two inches thick ? 
I suggested the possibility that they 
could glue two pieces together for me. 
Yes, they could—-given time. The Navy, 
of course, comes first. I didn’t know the 
Navy was making decoys. How long 
would I have to wait? Oh, say three 
weeks. I was very gracious. Three 
weeks would be all right. Then I men- 
tioned wanting band-sawed heads. They 
might oblige—before the three weeks 
were up. I drew the design. 

The man said, “That looks something 
like a duck.”’ 

I said, “Thank you very much.” 

He said, ‘“‘The tail is a little long for 
the body, don’t you think?” 

I said, ‘“‘That’s the bill,”” and he went 
away, shaking his head. 

Three weeks passed. Sorry. Navy 
priorities, you know. Uncle Sam comes 
first. War still on. Thanks for calling. 

Seven weeks later I watched the man 
cut out those heads with a band saw. 
It took exactly twenty minutes. The 
cashier handed me a bill for fifteen dol- 
lars and ninety-six cents. 

I said, ‘That's a little high, don’t you 
think ?”’ 

He looked me up and down and said, 
How long has your order been in here?” 
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I said, ‘‘Since 
early in the war. 
But I didn’t realize 
you charged rent.” 

Then the work be- 
gan the actual, 
pleasant job of try- 
ing to make a hunk 
of wood fifteen 
inches long assume 
the shape of a duck. 
First you pencil tem- 
plate lines on all 
four sides. At least, 
I did. Then you take 
i hatchet, place the 
block of wood on an- 
other block, and pro- 
ceed to chop until 
your judgment 


which is your only 


guide, because by 
this time you have 
clumsily obliterated all template lines 

tells you to cease and desist. My 
springer sat in the doorway of the ga- 
rage and whined his disapproval. He 
had never seen me work before, and he 
didn’t like the flying chips—or my lan- 
guage. 

The block is now crudely shaped, 
which is a polite way of saying that it 
looks worse than it did when I started. 
However, it hath a shape. The book 
said that the next step is to make it 
look better with the aid of a draw- 
knife. My undoing was the fact that I 
couldn't buy a vise. Without anything 
to hold the block solidly, you put one 
end against the soft part of the waist- 
line—and try to use that drawknife. I 
now have a callus just where they open 
you up for an appendectomy. 

And another good trick is to try to 
hold that block down, while you use a 
wood rasp. I lost enough skin to build 
a wind-breaker. I had pintails in mind. 
Now, don’t get me wrong—lI like mal- 
lards. They’re fine. But most every- 
body makes mallards, and nobody seems 
to want to make pintails. Ergo, I am 
different. In fact, I’m different now 
from what I was before. Recovering 
from intestinal cramps, caused by the 
drawknife, I resorted to a jackknife. 
There, sir, is a noble weapon. I defy 
any man to produce more skinned 
knuckles in one day than I can. 

But in spite of adversity, that block 
of wood began to assume the shape of 
a duck. At least, it was my shape for a 























duck---and I was stuck with it, because 
you can always take off but you can’t 
put on. Aided by iodine, bandages, and 
assorted profanity, I finally got it cut 
and polished. I even carved wings on 
it. I find I am a realist. 

[hese band-sawed heads looked for- 
midable. I almost backslid and made 
mallards. But I gritted my remaining 
teeth-—and made pintail heads. It is 
really fun. I almost became fond of 
that jackknife. The proper procedure, 
it seems, is to fasten the heads on with 
hardwood dowels. Those books were 
written before the war. The mills shook 
their collective heads. No hardwood 
not even half-inch dowels. Sorry. 
Haven't you any friends who might 
have some old chairs? Rungs, you 
know. 

The idea was fine. But I wasn’t wel- 
come in the homes of my friends. I 
sat and stared at the rungs of their 
chairs, and the word went around: 
“He’s chair-rung happy.” But in the 
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Yippee! At last I'd found some shoe-button eyes 


depths of my greatest despair, I found 
a bonanza in my own garage. My wife’s 
old golf clubs--with hickory shafts! 
Right size, well seasoned—lovely things. 

They served no good purpose out 
there. I can’t see why anybody should 
make an issue of amputating them. 
Each one had done its duty. Nobody 
uses wood shafts any more. The heads 
were still all right. Some midget might 
come along and want some clubs. Any- 
way, never argue with a lady. Luckily, 
the amputations had already been per- 
formed. 

I have never seen a pintail decoy with 
a proper tail. Every maker seems just 
to shave them down to a sharp pos- 
terior, and let it go at that. Believe me, 
I didn’t want mine to come to any such 
end. So I bored a hole in its rear and 
inserted a properly shaped length of 
golf club. I think it was from the putter 

my wife’s favorite club. 

With tails like that my pintail drakes 
can hold up their heads in any old stool. 
It makes them look cocky. Then I got 
a real idea. I marked out the spot on 
the prow where the head might look 


(Continued on page 68) 











EVER, even if I live to be a hun- 

dred and kill a thousand more 

mountain lions, shall I forget 

the final drive for old Big Foot. 
A mammoth 300-pound cougar, he was 
the West's worst sheep killer. He led 
a life of destruction that is legend in 
the Spanish Fork country of Utah, 
sixty-odd miles south of Salt Lake City. 
For six or eight years the huge killer 
cat terrorized a sheep-raising area of 
some sixty square miles. 

Losses for which he was responsible 
ran into the thousands of dollars, and he 
was chased often; but there wasn’t a 
pack of hounds in that part of the coun- 
try that could make the big fellow tree. 
Little did my brother Nort and I realize, 
although we had hoped aplenty, that 
last February he was to meet his match 
in our two imported redbones. 

But that’s getting ahead of the story. 
Eight months back, almost to the day, 
Big Foot stole into one of our herds of 
sheep and slaughtered 153 of the choic- 
est lambs and eleven ewes that hap- 
pened to get in his way. I came upon 
the mess next morning. Lambs had 
been killed so close together that it 
looked almost as if the huge killer had 
piled them in a heap. Each sheep had 
been bitten on the back of the neck, the 
fangs puncturing the spinal 
column. Death was instantaneous. 

Right there that dismal morning, 
Nort and I decided to hunt Big Foot, 
summer through winter, until the old 
killer was dead. 

The big cat made two additional raids 
on our Spanish Fork Canyon herd, run- 
ning our loss to more than $3,000. Other 
outfits suffered almost as heavily. Sheep- 
men of the area asked the government for 
help, and the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service sent in the best cougar man in 
the territory, Arnell Smith of Payson, 
Utah. Smith, who had successfully run 
more than 100 cougars, trailed the big lion 
several times but could never tree him. 


cat's big 


EANWHILE, Nort and I had pur- 

chased two redbone hounds, origi- 
nally shipped out of New Mexico, and 
declared war on Big Foot. We trailed him 
days at a time, taking up in the morn- 
ings where we had left his tracks the 
night before, but could never get in close 
enough for a shot. 

Nort and I were swamped with work 
at shipping time in September, and for 
the next four months we had our hands 
full getting the herds situated on the 
desert for winter, but with the coming 
of February we were back in Spanish 
Fork with the hounds. We took in 
sheep, horses, and enough hay and grain 
and grub to last a month 

The Big Foot legend had grown. Char- 
lie Reese, a trapper who camps the year 
around in the Spanish Fork country, 
told us he had tracked the killer many 
times in the previous six years while 
covering his traplines. Last Christmas 
Day, he said, Big Foot had stepped on 
one of his largest coyote sets and the 
trap hadn’t gone off until he raised his 
huge paw. Then it shut on the ball of 
his paw, scraping off some skin. 
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The dogs first tracked down this mountain-lion 


So the killer was still at large, and 
we realized if we didn’t get him this 
time, he would again ruin any chance 
of profit from our Spanish Fork herd 
the coming season. 

Les Lewis, at the mouth of Sheep 
Creek, let us pull our outfit into the 
front dooryard of his ranch, and there 
we made our headquarters for the next 
three weeks. Monte Wight, Nort’s in- 
separable hunting companion, joined us 
at the Lewis ranch for the hunt 


HE first few days of good hard riding 
netted us exactly nothing. More than 
once we had been on Big Foot’s trail, 
several days behind him, but each time 
the chase had worked into the after- 
noons, by which time the pesky sun had 





cub, but we were after much, much larger game 


killed any scent whick the hounds ! 


been following. 


Then one night things began to ha} 


pen. The weather turned cold and 
were blessed with three inches of fre 
snow. It was freezing when I crawled 
out of bed to build a fire in the camp 


Nort and Monte greeted the day wit 


enthusiasm. 
It looks like a good 
Nort said, ‘“‘but we've got 


day for tra 
ing, to w 
fast 

We ate hurriedly, saddled 
and headed up the cedar ridge 
the Lewis ranch, then 
from the Sheep Creek watershed 
Water Hollow, where we had left I 
Foot’s tracks the night before. 

“There's lion country!” said 


above swu 


Nort 
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No hound could make that 
old Utah cougar tree, but 
he’d killed much too many 


sheep to get away scot-free 


By 
MILT E. JACOB 


we topped a ridge overlooking the head 
of Water Hollow. The canyon stretched 
out majestically white before us. It was 
beautiful to look at, but we had trailed 
lions through the same country before 
and knew it was no picnic. The clouds 
had lifted a bit, and although it was 
clearing, it looked as though it would 
start snowing again any time. Fresh 
snow now could make it just another 
unsuccessful day. Yes, we had to work 
fast! 

Once down the first slope and through 
some cedars the two dogs—Mike and 
Pat—hit a fresh track. It wasn’t more 
than two hours old, but it wasn’t Big 
Foot’s. 


HAD Mike on a leash, and he almost 

jerked me off my horse trying to give 
chase. I got off and checked the track 

it was a cub’s—before cutting Mike 
loose. Simultaneously, Nort let Pat go. 
The two redbones tore down through 
the cedars, baying joyously. The hunt 
was on! 

Over washes, through cedars, up icy 
slopes that kept the horses falling, and 
through almost air-tight patches of 
mountain mahoganies the chase took us. 
It was some of the roughest riding I 
had ever done. We crossed Water Hol- 
low and were starting down into a small 
canyon off Cougar Ridge when we 
picked up the baying of the hounds 
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again. They were just ahead, whooping 
it up under a group of cedars. 

Perched in one of the cedars, just out 
of reach of the dogs, was the cub. After 
I took a few pictures Nort handed me 
his loaded .30/30, and a well-placed shot 
brought the small cat down. While the 
hounds worked the dead cub over a few 
minutes we checked the area for other 
cougar sign. Within five minutes we 
had picked up the tracks of the cub’s 
mother, and the dogs were off again! 


HIS time the trail was all downhill 

and we overtook the hounds in about 
twenty minutes. They had treed the 
larger cat in a pifion, where she 
crouched on the topmost branches 
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Monte, with the famed killer, on the ledge where the last act of the exciting drama took place 
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Street scene in Salt Lake City. Contrast Big Foot's huge paw with the female's just above it 





















motionless, except for her slow 
ing tail. 

We tied the hounds up, for we didn’t 
want the cougar, if injured, to rough it 
with the redbones. Then Nort held a 
bead on the animal-——we had all drawn 
lots before the hunt, and it was his turn 
to shoot—and let go. The big female 
seemed to jump two feet in the air be- 
fore falling headfirst into a wash below. 

In our excitement, we had hardly 
noticed that a blizzard was setting in. 
It made further tracking that day im- 
possible, collected our kills, tied 
them securely on two of the horses, and 
headed for camp in the highest spirits 
we had been in for days. We had luck 
riding with us. Besides, that blizzard 
meant fresh snow for tomorrow's hunt. 
Big Foot was still on the loose! 

We were back on our horses at day- 
light next morning and rode hard all 
Gay. The snow was perfect but we 
didn’t see a cougar sign. Back at camp 
we found word that either Nort or I 
had to be with one of the herds the fol- 
lowing morning. I was lucky in the 
draw and stayed on with Monte to hunt 
Big Foot. 


OO tired and discouraged to sleep 
{pee that night, I almost wished that 
Nort had drawn the short straw. It was 
to Monte’s cheery voice, singing “It’s 
going to be a great day,” that I awoke 
next morning. Monte had the camp 
stove roaring hot and the usual break- 
fast of mush, bacon and eggs, and cof- 
fee a’cut ready, so I thought it about 
time I was piling into my clothes and 
getting the horses grained. 

Whiie they munched oats we put 
away all the grub we could. The way 
we traveled it was a long time between 
meals, usually about twelve hours. 


ly swish- 


so we 
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We let the redbones worry the dead cub awhile 


Monte saddled the horses while I cleared 
away the dishes. Later I checked the 
lariats and tied them on, and we both 
went over our rifles. Today, Monte de- 
cided, he would take along his .22 auto- 
matic instead of the .30/30 he had been 
carrying. 

“In case we spot another cub,” he 
said, “I want to see if I can knock him 
out with the .22.” 

Eliminating the areas we had hunted 
the previous two days, we headed our 
horses, in snow that came nearly to 
their knees, toward the Red Narrows in 
Spanish Fork Canyon. The deer herds, 
we had noticed on our ride the day be- 
fore, had been forced down next to the 
narrows by the recent storms; so we 
figured that Big Foot, if he was still in 
this part of the country, would be sleep- 
ing his days out in the warm ledges 
next to Spanish Fork Canyon and 
stalking deer over the ridge in Sheep 
Creek at night. On previous rides we 
had found numerous fresh deer kills, 
and most of them were just out of the 
ledge country. So, on a hunch, we de- 
cided to check the cedar ridges and 
canyons between the narrows and the 


deer. 
We were just three hours out and 
dropping into a low pass when we 


picked up Big Foot’s trail. The hounds 
absolutely went crazy! 

“It’s Big Foot, sure enough!” I said, 
holding onto Mike’s leash and getting 
off the horse for a closer look at the 
tracks. Monte, who was trying to con- 
trol Pat, dismounted, and came over 
where I was standing, and measured 
one of the tracks with his hand. “About 
six inches across!” he marveled. 


E JUST stood there about two min- 
Ween hanging onto the hounds and 
trying to compose ourselves. Here we 
were on the killer's trail again, and the 
weather was with us! How would the 
hounds work? Big Foot was their meat 
from here on out—if they could make 
him tree! 
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The author with Mike, on the morning of the final push 


“Let’s get going,” I said, cutting the 
leash on Mike’s collar. Monte cut Pat 
loose and the redbones made a bee line 
for the cougar’s trail. They followed 
his tracks for about 100 yards, baying 
as loud as I have ever heard hounds 
bay; circled back to where Monte and 
I were mounting our horses; looked up 
as much as to say, “We'll get him this 
time—-’’; and then headed across the 
canyon. 

Whether or not they recognized Big 
Foot’s tracks, Pat and Mike changed 
their hunting tactics on that chase. Pos- 
sibly they wanted to get in as close as 
they could without letting him know 
they were around. In any case, the 
baying stopped and we had to follow the 
tracks to tell in which direction they 
had gone. For more than half an hour, 


in which time we crossed two large ca 
yons lined with ledges, cedars, and thi 
underbrush, the hounds were out 

sight and sound. All the time we f 
lowed Big Foot’s tracks and could s 
the hounds’ smaller impressions ru 
ning inside. 

As we were working our way < 
tiously over some rock slides in 
third canyon from where we had first 
found Big Foot’s trail, the hounis 
bayed just once, but it was enough to 
let us know where they were. Looking 
up the opposite slope we could 
them, not more than 400 yards aw 
pacing back and forth on a ledge of a 
45-foot cliff. 

“They've got him!” I was breathless 


from leading my horse and probably 
still more from the excitement. Monte 
climbed on his mount, exclaiming, ‘To 


heck with the rock slide!” [I 
jumped into the saddle and f 
lowed. 

It seemed like an hour, but I 
suppose it was only about five 
minutes, before we reached the 
bottom of the cliff where we 
had seen the hounds. I told 
Monte to tie the horses, and with 
a camera in cne hand and my 
.30/30 in the other I started up 
the easy side of the cliff. As 
soon as I reached the ledge 
where the dogs were baying, I 
could see the whole thing. Pat 
and Mike had caught Big Foot 
asleep on the ledge and sent 
him cowering back end _ first, 
into the only cave that was near 

a narrow, tunnel-like affair 

Later we found that his large 
body had fitted it so tightly he 
couldn’t turn around! 

It was Pat and Mike’s first 
experience with a cougar in 
cave, and when they saw me on 
the ledge with them they piled 
in on Big Foot. I yelled, but 
was too late. Dropping both 
rifle and camera, I grabbed Mike 
by the tail and pulled him out of 
the cave, then went after Pat 

Big Foot had a hold on Pat's 
shoulder and was roaring like a 
circus lion. I guess I was t 
excited to be scared. I kept pull 
ing on Pat. My one thought was 
to save the dogs. Finally Big Foot let 
go and I almost backed right over th: 
ledge, ahold of Pat. Pat limped awa) 
up the ledge as I grabbed for my .30/30 
and threw a cartridge into the barre! 

By this time Monte was up on the 
ledge with me. I handed him the loaded 
.30/30 and relieved him of his .22. He 
was shaking a bit from the excitement! 
but I had hunted many times with hi! 
and knew he could be trusted to get i 
a shot that would count. To shoot Big 
Foot, whose monstrous head was only 
foot inside the cave, Monte had to stan 
in front on the ledge and take tl 
chance that he might come roaring ou 

I suggested to Monte that he run u 
the ledge after the shot, in case the bi 
animal were only wounded. I sto 
(Continued on page 108 
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DOG HEROES EARN A REST 


JULY, 1944 


landed with the Marines on the beaches at Bou- 
gainville, in the South Pacific, last November 1 and for 
41 days helped mop up the Japs. The exception is Tiny, 
who was whelped later on Guadalcanal. All the rest 
started training early in 1943 and were promoted to cor- 
porals; one was wounded and has been recommended for 
a canine “Purple Heart.” Now they’re home to rest up. 


ITH one exception the doberman pinschers on 
this page are among a group of seven that 
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Wonder what a war- 
weary dog likes to 
think about? Judy, 
3 years old, with 
Serg. R. J. Considine 


En route to Camp 
Lejeune, N. C.: the 
two trainers and 


Corp. Otto, aged 5 
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Ever uncork the old vacuum bottle after hours of sultry 

fishing and find the contents as hot as your collar—or try 
to offset the chill of a duck blind only to find that the same 
chill has got into your Java? Then better get to work and make 
this insulated carrier for the bottles. It also helps protect them 
from breakage. You can vary dimensions at will depending 
on how many bottles you want to carry and how large they 
are. The case shown holds a pair of pint bottles, weighs 2 |b. 
and it requires seven scraps of '/2-in. insulating board in the 
following sizes: front and back, 7/2 x 9/2 in.; side pieces, 2% x 
9/2 in.; partition, 2% x 8% in., and inner lid, 25% x 6'4 in. The 

outer lid calls for a % or “-in. piece of plywood, 34x 7% in. The insulating board—of the type employed in house construction—can 

be obtained at most lumber yards. A sharp knife and a square or ruler ¢ 

guide it are the only tools required to cut the various pieces to siz 





If you want a carrier of a different size than the one shown, be 

sure to cut the pieces so the interior of each compartment will be 
about ‘4 in. roomier than the bottle. Note that the partition between 
the chambers is shorter than the outer sides, to allow for the thickness 
of the bottom panel and of the inner lid. If you wish, you could even 
make a carrier for only one bottle; or, by building false bottoms or 
sides in the case, make one for two bottles of different size 


Waterproof casein or plastic resin glue is what you use to faste* 

the pieces of insulating board together. To give the joints add 
strength, drive thin nails, |'/2 in. or longer, before the glue harder 
Oh sure, you'll handle that case with care; but accidents may happe 
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Your Drinks 


HOTTER COLDER, 
SAFER 


By WALTER E. BURTON 


Raw edges of insulating board are usually soft and easily de- 
formed. To strengthen them, apply a good coat of plastic resin 
glue or some equally strong adhesive; or better yet, glue on cloth 
tape, leaving a bare strip ' in. wide all around the outside margin 


7 A strip of leather or cloth tape about % in. wide and 24 in. long 

serves as a handle. Stout rope would even do for the purpose. You 
can attach the handle by means of screws, as shown; but first apply 
glue to make sure it will be securely fastened. Another scheme is to 
sew the ends of the strip to the cover cloth before gluing the latter on 
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WORK BENCH 


Now make the lid by gluing the 2% x 6'4-in. panel on the ply- 

wood—centered exactly, so it will close easily. Next cover the 
case with a strong cloth; scrap pieces of an old tent or any kind of 
canvas will do. Waterproof adhesive is used to fasten the cloth to the 
surface of the container. Allow a ‘/s-in. overhang, both at top and 
bottom. Folded over and glued down along each rim, this overhang 
will lie flush against the reénforcing tape applied in Step No. 5. In 
covering the back of the case, extend the canvas over the lid too, to 
act as a hinge, and bring it around the lid on three sides so that it 
fits snug against the block of insulation board. Pads of felt, cork, or 
other soft material may be glued to the bottom of each compartment, 
and also inside the lid, to prevent the bottles from rattling about 





8 Any kind of hasp can be used to lock the box. The device shown 

here makes use of a piece of soft leather which is fastened to the 
lid with glue and escutcheon pins or tacks. Leave about 2'2 in. of the 
strap projecting, then install a large metal eyelet in it about | in. 
from the end. Bend the strap down over the front of the case, stretch 
it tight, then punch a hole in the box to coincide with the eyelet. A 
roundhead screw is driven in this hole until it protrudes just enough 
to permit the eyelet to be slipped over it. A snap fastener from an 
old glove may be used instead. And that completes the job! 
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WHO SAYS THE KINGS 
IS FISHED OUT? 


HAT'S what a lot of Ozark Mountain folks wanted to kn¢ 
‘| atte reading W. L. McCormick's “The Lost Bass of P 
sion Mountain” in OutTpoor LIFE some months ago. Ins 
ing that the spring-fed waters of the Kings River abound 


ae a ies both large and smallmouth bass, blue cats, and pan fish, t} 
> e 


cite instance after instance of good takes. And to prove 


~ ‘ “a case, one man sent us these photos of a four-day float 
ee den 8 | 
a wt 


A 4 
a te 











1 Mooring at Gorrett Bluff for the first day's lunch. This spot—four 

miles from Marble, Ark., where the 40-mile trip started—serves 
most floaters as a comp site. Left to right: Jim ("Pop") Patton, 
Leonard Kendall, and Pop's son, Luther. Frank Red was cameraman 








3 Won't be long now! Bass for supper at the mouth of the 
Dry Fork, which, like the King's two other main tributa 
ries, the Osage and Piney, is stocked by state hatcheries 
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Luther ties into one while Leonard holds the boat. When 
they put in, it was feared that the river wasn't yet te * : 
in condition after the high waters of May and early June . y 



















Twenty-one bass and goggle-eyes, taken before lunch on 
the fourth day. When the voyagers finally tied up at 
Berryville they said the party averaged 30 to 45 bass daily 








Taking on water at Kendall Bluff. The Kings is fed by = : 
many mountain'streams in its 80 crooked miles from SS oe 
Madison County, Ark., to the White River in Missouri 






The river abounds in horseshoe rapids 
and fast shoals. Soon after this scene 
the boat nearly capsized on a sunken log 










Pop Patton finds running water 
handy for cleaning his catch. 
Who said the Kings is fished out? 










HERE‘S THE NEW WORLD’S RECORD SNOOK 








You have them, we want 
them—exciting, newsy, un- 
usual, or picturesque 
photos of fishing, hunting, 
and all the fields we cover. 


We'll pay good rates, as 
always, for any photos we 
use. So send yours, with 
return stamps and captions, 
to our Picture Editor! 








Eight witnesses watched Capt. John W. Anderson, 
president of the Panama Canal Tarpon Club, tie 
into this 50'/2-pound snook, or robalo, and land 
it unaided—without even a gaff—on a sloping 
bank on Jan. 2 this year. Anderson was fishing 
for tarpon, with a small live snook for bait. 
The boy in the photo is his small son Skippy 


This martin house, perched atop a 25-foot pole, 
was supposedly safe from marauders—until 
somebody's bird-hungry cat came along and did 
a fancy bit of porch climbing. However, it's not 
always true that what goes up comes down. The 
cat poked his head inside the third floor front 

. and couldn't poke it out again. He got 
what he deserved, soys Guy H. Merriman, 
of Dixon, Ill., who furnished these exhibits 


THAT NET WAS 
WAY TOO SMALL 


The 12-pound brown trout at 
left, second largest on record 
in Michigan, was caught on 
the Little Manistee o* 8 a.m., 
on the second morning of the 
season. The angler, Zachary 
Dolsey, was fishing -vith case 
worms when the 30-...ch giant 
struck—hard. Dorsey man- 
aged to land it, though it 
broke his rod at second ferrule 


BOY GETS BUCK 
ON FIRST SHOT 


Joe Martin, aged 12, was eat- 
ing lunch last fall at a deer 
crossing in Pennsylvania's 
Blue Ridge Mountains when 
an eight-pointer approached. 
Joe slid around a tree, waited 
until the buck was 50 yards 
off, and fired his .32 Special. 


Oneshotintheneckwas enough 
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TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES ADVENTURES 


- THAT CAN BI 
WHERE THERE’S SMOKE—— TOLD THIS WA 
By CORP. DARRELL ROBERTS, Arcadia, Calif. 


@]NE DECEMBER, IN THOSE HAPPY HUNTING 
DAYS BEFORE THE WAR,! WAS OUT FOR 
RABBITS WITH ACOUPLE OF FRIENDS 

IT WAS ALMOST NOON WHEN | BECAME 
SEPARATED FROM THEM AND | HUNTED BY 
MYSELF FOR A WHILE 

BEING ON FAMILIAR GROUND, | HEADED 
FOR AN OLD, DESERTED FARMHOUSE FOR A 
DRINK OF COOL WELL WATER AND A SMOKE 


This Happened to Me! |. 
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1) CANT CLIMB OUT 
- IT'S NO USE YELLING 
= --IF | COULD SIGNAL 
THEM SOME WAY-- - 
WHAT'S INMY POCKETS 4 
KNIFE, HANDKERCHIEF, 
--~A COUPLE OF 
MATCHES , COINS -- 
MATCHES! 
THATS 1T-A SMUDGE 
FIRE FROM SHAVINGS 
= FROM THE DRIEST PART 
OF THIS OLD WOOD THAT 
FELLINWITH ME! 
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" ,. AND LISSEN, JOE,- 
SOME DAY /'M GOING BACK 


THERE AND CATCH ME 
\, All HIS BROTHERS!” 
More power to all the G. I. Joes who brag 


a Yee about the wallopers they caught . . . and the 


still bigger ones they'll catch in happy days to come. The boys talk 


a heap of fishing, we're told. Maybe those big Ey inrudes that serve 


om Via, 
. 


with them help sharpen old fishing memories — and appetites! 
One of those great Storm Boat Evinrudes would make at least a 
dozen fast, smooth, rugged fishing motors... the kind they'll want 
when they get back. And we'll do our darndest to please them! 
F EE! Send for this special issue of the “Evinrude News”. A pictorial maga- 
e zine that covers outboards in war and peace — profusely illustrated 


with photos showing Evinrudes serving the Army and 
' 


Navy, and pictures of happy peacetime uses to follow! 
Write today for your copy! EVINRUDE MOTORS, 


5071 North 27th Street, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin, 


EVINRUDE Ry 


wk EVERY DOLLAR YOU INVEST HELPS SPEED ‘hax OUTBOARD MOTORS 
VICTORY . . . BUY MORE WAR BONDS \ 





FISHING SEASONS FOR 1944 


Here’s a listing of the various open dates set by the states 
and provinces, condensed from available official regulations 

































ALASKA INDIANA MICHIGAN (Cont'd) x 

Rainbow, Steelhead, Cut- Trout ? May 1-Aug. 31 All other lakes 
throat, Brook, and Lake Rock, Black, Kentucky, Trout June 25-S¢« 
Trout, Grayling No close season* Silver, Yellow, White, Black Bass June 25-De 

oe _ = and Striped Bass, Blue- Bluegill, Sunfish June 25-Fe 
gill, Bream, Red-eared All other fish June 25-Ma 
ALABAMA Sunfish, Crappie, Pike Non-trout streams: 

Black Bass (Green’ Trout) Perch (Wall-eye). Pike Trout apr os 
wo yy eg song Apr. 16-Mar, 14 or Pickerel, Yellow Black Bass June 25-D 
Ra he a ea ie = Perch June 16-Apr. 30 Bluegill, Sunfish June 25-1 

orth =o - 6 & \ . Channel Catfish, Carp, All other fish No cle 
way May 16-Apr. 14 Gar, Dogfish, Sucker, feat 7 
No close seasor 4 » & ° 
_All “other rr fish = » ¢ t ’ Catfish amt No close season | MINNESOTA 
ee ee Trout May 1-S« 
ARIZONA * IOWA Sulll oe : a , 

Trout May 30-Sept. 30° Catfish ° Apr. 15-N 30 i toe. Pe ed-| 

Black Bass, Striped Bass, Trout ey i-Sept 30 horse, Sucker, Sheepe-| 
seer —. — Northern, Wall-eyed| — . aah head, Garfish, Eelpout |May 1-F« 

uegill ream, Sun Sand, and Sauger Pike, Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger 

fish, Bullhead, Carp, Yellow Perch, Striped Gre Nort! Pike 

> Rin Perch |, Striped. areat rtnern ike, 
Sucker, & . Yellow, and Silver Bass}May 15-N: 30 Muskellunge May I 
__Charr —— ose _960s0n black, Calico, Warmouth,| - Crappie 
and Rock Bass, Crappie, Southern Zone May 2-1 
ARKANSAS * Sunfish, and Bluegill June 15-Nov, 30 Northern Zone June 21-Fe 
Trout May 1-Oct, 31 Rock and Sand Sturgeon, Black and Yellow Bass 
Black Bass Ma 6-Ma 15 Paddlefish Aug 1-Nor. 30 Southern Zone May 29-De 
Bullhead, Sucker Red- Northern Zone June 21-1] 
horse, and other fish No close season Sunfish, Rock Bass, Cat- 
sh, Wall- eyed Special seasons and lim-| fis! 
Crappie, Channel Catfish} No se season ts in Mississippi and} Southern Zone M I 
~ — — Vissouri livers and in-| rn Zone Jur » 
| land waters of Lee} Salmon Trout De = 
|CALIFORNIA : Demete | lames de eis | 
Trout except Golden N \ pi R F 
| Trout, Rocky Mountain orthern and Wall-eyed ~ nm River and Lake 
Wh . Pike May 1-Mar. 1 Pepin, St. Croiz Lake 
ritefish lay 1-0 31 _— i 

Saimon Local seasor Black Bass June 1-Mar 1 and St. Croi Rive 

Black and Calico Bass All other fish Ne close season where the v for m boun 
Crappie, Sunfish, Sa | Pe 4 re — u ween " ' 
ramento Perch May 29-Oct *|KANSAS * | Bul ‘aaa = 

Golden Trout July 1-Sey oe Black or Kentucky Bass|May 26-Apr. 2: <r saga : - j+sPI ‘ 

Grunnion July 1-Ma ! Crappie, Yellow Perch,| be ae | Rock Bass 

Striped Bass, Shad Ni lose se Channel Catfish, Blue-} crepes pie unfis , = . i-| 

o ose se ° til ’ > c er al awortl 
_ Catfish ical N anon pao 1P ike Catfish, Pereh| M 
| Ss el-nosed 
COLORADO * KENTUCKY Sturgeos eM 
Trout, Grayling, White- P :~ h _— and Striped Biack B June 20-) 
fish ay -O 1 Sass Trout Crappie, 
| Bass, Crappie, and other| Jack Salmon, Sauger,| MISSISSIPPI 
} game fish jI 10-0 a1° Channel Catfish June 1-Apr. 30° All * a 
| _ —$<_—————_—_—- | ee ee é Ral 
|CONNECTICUT ” ee ee cael MISSOURI * 
| Alewife a i y I Blac w, and rite >. 
Lamprey Eel | Mar l-June 14 Bass, Cray pie, Sunfish No close se r — park 7 nee 
Lake Trout Apr \ l - = alee soe PO a o 
| Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike MAINE * 41] pio ‘ ‘ sae Ml - 
Yellow and White Perch ae Salmon. Trout Por yr Mr oo Ma ‘ 
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In 1905 the world’s largest diamond was discovered—the 3025 carat Cullinan! 
on Since 1898, keen judges of fine whiskey have been discovering William 
Penn—the gem of the blends! Millions say when with William Penn. 
, 
Ne 
Di d di d ho’ he di d? 
: iamond ... diamond ... who's got the diamond? 
The brown bag, padlocked to the wrists of to the inconspicuous little man with the red 
r two men from Scotland Yard, was a trick to handkerchief in his hand? Like the Cullinan 
deceive international jewel thieves. Actually, diamond, every bottle of William Penn you 
the nine priceless stones into which the huge buy deserves to be guarded with care—and 
» Cullinan diamond had been divided were saved for your most discriminating friends. 
transported to England in a bandana hand- _— al aera aati a 
7” j rs . f" = oe re 1 rey SPEND WISELY—OR NOT AT ALL 
erchief. Even two detectives might be kid- Keep prices down by purchasing only what you 
= napped —but who would pay any attention need. Buy your share of war bonds. & onGmaten 
Be 
q > 
in a | William Penn 
THE GEM OF THE BLENDS) = —*<¢-& Silk echo Whisty 
M ° \ aif d Aa g 
3 Ktwneo awe Borneo lf 
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1 Witham Penn 


4 BLENDED WHISKEY 


rbidd 86 p f %f t { t 
br 0 Jruit and grain neutral spirits 


GOovDERH AM & WORT S RingMivts @. PF ©. f &., Ld. & ts. 6 
























The basic whiskies in Schenley 


Step up... for the whiskey that's 
Like Sunny Morning in your Glass! | sisi rena st 


& Our distilleries are 
now producing only 


| ONT take our word for it take a true genius in the blender’s art. Amer pe ae 








for muni- 


sipotit ind vou. too. will agree lca appret lates such outst indine qual tions, svnthetic rub- 


> ' ber and other impor- 
that every golden drop of SCHENLE) ity... for SCHENLEY Reserve is a neat aids Midhnaiies 
Keserve has the bright. clean freshness favorite among finer whiskies! You'll has produced no 
; ; whiskey since Octo- 
of a breezy. sun-drenched morning! appreciate It, loo... so why put ber 1942, 
That brisk. delightful flavor is a tri off the pleasure? Step up and try 
impel if blending . . . the result of SCHENLEY Reserve today. 


















Buy More BONDS than before... we z 
in the 5t WAR LOAN/ <4 aie 
SCHENLEY 

2 5 Re —, ; 
CICWE = 2 


BLENDED WHISKEY Nw 





Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 86 proof — sixty per cent neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grains. 





‘The Plugs that Catch Bass 
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HAT causes a bass to strike a 

plug? Only by considering the 

various reasons for this act can 

we select an assortment of lures 
that will give us success under most of 
the conditions we’re certain to encounter. 
If we buy plugs haphazardly or simply 
because they look good to us, we'll end 
up with a hit-or-miss collection; one or 
two lures may prove to be effective, but 
most of them will be just so much dead 
weight. 

Of the several motives which induce a 
bass to strike, hunger is the most usual, 
yet hunger may be tempered by caution, 
and while any plug may at times look 
like food to a hungry bass, it is certain 
that those lures which most closely imi- 
tate the food on which the bass is feed- 
ing will prove the most successful. 

Of the plugs imitating natural food, 
those which simulate minnows surely 
rate high. These minnow imitations 
fall into two general 
classes: 1, the injured 
minnow, worked on or 
near the surface, and 2, a 
minnow swimming under 
the surface at varying 
depths of water. 

All fishermen know that 
bass like to go after crip- 
pled or dying minnows, 
the reason being that 
such minnows are easy 
to catch. An injured min- 
now has great difficulty 
in keeping under water. 
It flounders on the sur- 
face, making quick darts 
to get under. But just as 
soon as the muscular 
energy of one of these 
darts is expended, the 
minnow comes back to 
the top of the water, some- 
times splashing a bit, 
sometimes lying motion- 
less for a moment or two 
before making another 
desperate attempt to sub- 
merge. 

Therefore, since crip- 
pled minnows act like 
that, we need a plug 
which can be manipu- 
lated so as to resemble them. Fortu- 
nately, though war needs have inter- 
rupted the manufacture of plugs, lures of 
the crippled-minnow type are still obtain- 
able in many tackle stores. Different 
kinds of this type of plug respond differ- 
ently to manipulation, so it is well to have 
an assortment. There isn’t any short cut 
to finding out what style suits you best. 
Experience is the best teacher, and what 
Suits your individual method of angling 
may not suit others. 


Also, it is wise to select those finishes 
which are reasonably good imitations of 
some natural minnow. In some waters I 
have found the perch finish the best, 
while in others I wouldn’t think of using 
anything except an imitation of the 
silverside minnow. However, in my ex- 
perience, color is far less important than 
the action of the lure, and that action 
will have to be given by you. No plug 
will do its best work unless you your- 
self handle it effectively. Before you 
fish a plug, try it out, experiment with it. 
One plug may require rather hard jerks 
to bring out the action, while another 
may may need only a gentle urging, and 
so on. When retrieving any of these 
plugs they should be allowed to come to 
a complete rest every little while. 

Underwater plugs should be selected 
so you can fish at varying depths of 
water. That, too, means an assortment. 
If the fish are down deep, you can't do 


underwater 
action when 


Personally I prefer an 
plug which develops full 
being reeled very slowly. On the whole, 
the plug which wiggles, wobbles, or 
otherwise does its stuff at low speed is 


the one that will catch the most fish. 
That’s because the bass is inherently 
lazy. He doesn’t like to use up too much 


energy in chasing a minnow or anything 
else which appears to have so much pep 
that its chances for escape are good. 
However, in waters where the bass are 


extremely wary of artificials, it some- 
times is effective to use a lure which 
must be reeled fast to bring out its 


action. As such a plug rushes away 
from or past the bass, it is not seen very 
clearly and so the fish may make a pass 
at it. 

It’s my opinion that underwater plugs 
should be selected with greater care as 
to their colors and finishes than surface 
lures—the more closely they duplicate 
nature the better. This 
belief is based on the 
premise that fish have 
keen vision in water 
their own element—a sub- 
ject I discussed at length 
in last month’s issue. 

Unfortunately we can’t 








Fly-rod outfit for both large and smallmouth bass. A good line for the 9'/2-ft., 
5'’2-0z. rod is H-C-H; a good leader, a 9-ft. one—tapered from .019 to .014 


well with a plug that rides either just 
under the surface, or only a few feet 
under. Of course the line or trace, a 
short distance above the lure, always 
can be weighted, and at times that is 
the best thing to do, but plugs are avail- 
able which are specially designed for 
deep water. The need for plugs which 
may be fished at different depths comes 
from the obvious fact that you should 
fish where the fish are at the time of 
fishing. 
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tell beforehand when bass 
are going to be choosy, or 
what lure they’ll prefer. 
Also, it is impractical to 
carry with us one each of 
every color and variety of 
all the plugs made. How- 
ever, we can start with a 
good basic assortment, to 
be added to as we acquire 
experience and a better 
knowledge of specific wa- 
ters. The following can 
be recommended as hav- 
ing proved consistently 


good: 
1. Silver side or silver- 
shiner finish. 2. White, 


with red head. 3. Yellow- 
perch finish. 4. Green, in 
either scaled, mottled, or 
crackled finishes. 5. Rain- 
bow finish—often excel- 
lent, but not very popular 
because this finish doesn’t 
appeal to the angler. 6. Orange or yel- 
low—overlooked by many. 

To choose a plug to start with on any 
particular day, first try to find out the 
depth at which most of the fish are 
being caught. Then choose a plug that 
swims at this depth. Perhaps you'll have 
to try plugs at all depths and in different 
parts of the lake before finding the right 
one; or it may be you'll find no plug 
that works. In the latter event, if 
possible, ask other anglers who have 
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First in 
Small Mouth Bass 
1931-1942 


OR 12 years—1931 to 1942 inclusive—in 

America’s Best Known Fishing Contest, True 
Temper took more than 43% of all prize-winning 
Small Mouth Bass caught on rods of well-known 
make. True Temper took 63% more prize winners 
than any other make of rod, as well as more world’s 
record fish, and in 5 of these years from 50% to 
100% of all such prize winners taken, as follows: 


1932— 100% 
1933—50%, 


1934—50% 1936—50% 


1941—53% 


Thus, in the world’s most all inclusive sporting 
event, annually fought out by millions of anglers 
using hundreds of makes of tackle, over a territory 
extending from Alaska to Florida and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, this single rod—True 
Temper—met the field and year after year emerged 
the victor by a percentage so great that its equal is 
not recorded in all the history of sports. 


True Temper Rods—each with a fighting heart 
of clock spring tempered super steel, powered, 
balanced, and finished to master the heavy weight 
champions of the fishing world, will be manufac- 
Now 


operating 100% on Air Corps requirements. Produced 


tured when wartime restrictions are lifted. 


only by the makers of True Temper Products, 


Sporting Goods Division, Geneva, Ohio. 

















caught fish what they fished with an 
how. If, too, they’re willing to tell you 
where they caught their fish, so much 
the better. Sometimes, of course, you’|! 
be lucky and hit on the right plug at 
the very start. 

When you fish rivers, it may be nec« 
sary to change plugs according to t 
speed of the water. In very fast wat 
you may get best results by using a plug 
which needs speed to bring out its :; 
tion, the rush of the current maki 
such a lure work just right. On the 
other hand, slow to still water requir 
a plug which works readily on a slow 
retrieve, or in a weak current. 

Not only are bass selective as to color 
in underwater lures, but also they may 
be finicky as to size. In general, plugs 
ranging in weight from % oz. to % oz 
are about right. However, plugs weigh- 
ing less than % oz. are hard to cast 
unless you have light-lure equipment. 
With the average bait-casting outfit the 
5-oz. size is the most useful as it is 
easy to cast. 

As bass feed on field mice, moles, and 
other small animals, as well as on small 
fish it is well to have some plugs which 
imitate them. Such lures should be made 
to stay on the surface, and, when reeled 
in slowly, should resemble a small ani- 
mal swimming. Artificial mice are 
especially good. Another fine lure--a 
frog plug—may be either a surface or 
underwater lure. Here, however, I've 
found that fly-rod frogs are better imita- 
tions. 

Plugs which excite the curiosity or 
temper of bass are legion, and some of 
the plugs already mentioned might be 
classed in this category. In selecting 
plugs particularly designed to arouse 
these emotions in a fish, look for those 
that create a disturbance on the surface, 
or that move erratically under water. 
For the surface-disturbing types select 
both splashers and plunkers or poppers. 

Splashers are made both with propeller 
heads and with flapping spoon-blade 
tails. Both are good, serving well as 
imitations of swimming animals. When 
slowly reeled, however, they do not have 
the proper action. To use them as ex- 
citers, reel them fast so that the spoon 
blades really throw spray. Also, vary the 
retrieves. Make some fast and steady; 
then some fast spurts followed by abrupt 
pauses. Color is relatively unimportant 
in these fast lures, though I favor white, 
or yellow, or white with a red head. 

Plunkers and poppers should be han- 
dled so that they make the noise and 
water disturbance that give them their 
names. You get this effect by retrieving 
them with snappy jerks. After each jerk 
let the lure lie still for a moment. Be- 
cause of these quiet periods between 
jerks, colors that imitate minnows are 
best, though it doesn’t matter much. The 
important thing is to make them chug 
through the water for that’s what brings 
the bass up after ’em. 

Underwater exciters allow your ima 
ination full sway. The more outlandis! 
the color, the more erratic the acti 
the more useful they’ll be as supp 
ments to your regular plugs. 

So, to sum up, you need plugs that w 
do the following: 1. Imitate cripp! 
minnows at the surface. 2. Imitate liv: 
minnows swimming under the surfa 
at various depths. 3. Imitate creatu: 
other than minnows. 4. Arouse curit 
ity and anger. 

Thus, if you follow this basic plan 
plug selection, you'll have no unnec: 
sary and unprofitable duplication 
lures. Ray Bergman. 
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. . « by Peter Arno 


** Now who was the gentleman wanted the 


Manhattan made with Calvert ReserveP’’ 


eg for the Big Push here is simply 


this: no Manhattan is quite so mouth- 


wateringly desirable as one made with 
Calvert Reserve. Because this rare whiskey 
has a knack of blending with—rather than 


overpowering —the other of your mixed- 


drink ingredients. Too, Calvert Reserve’s 
magnificent “soft” flavor adds a touch of 
heaven to a drink! Yes, now that fine whis- 
key comes from limited stocks, here, more 
than ever, is...“the choicest whiskey you 


can drink or serve”, 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, N.Y. C., Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof — 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 











Fach Time 
Fighters Hear a 
Walkie-Talkie... 


Each time the antenna of a walkie- 
talkie sends out its crisp battle mes- 
sage, that antenna is an unspoken 
pledge of keener fishing enjoyment 
after victory. 

For, from the fabrication of 
walkie-talkie antenna for our armed 
forces are coming new and better 
fishing rods by BRISTOL to add 
new thrills to the favorite sport of 


thousands when the war is won. 
Here’s the reason: 

When America entered war, 
BRISTOL immediately turned its 
long and pioneering experience as 
fishing rod makers into the man- 
ufacture of many essential fight- 
ing materials, among which are 
walkie-talkie antennae, 

Now, in turn, from the building 
of these antennae, BRISTOL is ac- 
quiring valuable new experience and 
skills. Thus, with the peace, you 
may expect quickly from BRISTOL 
brand new fishing rods of even finer 
quality than that favorite one of 
yours which bears this famous name. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Bristol 





BRISTOL, 


CONNECTICUT 





=a Anglers Queries 


Bait for Suckers 


Question: What are the best artificials and 
natural baits for suckers? I plan to fish 
this species in July and August.—M. N., New 
York 


Answer: About the only way you can cat 
suckers—especially in summer—is to sink a 
piece of bait in a hole where they feed, | 


wait. Small worms would perhaps be as good as 
any bait, and the hook should be small 

Suckers bite best in the spring when making 
their spawning runs. As a rule they will t 
take artificials, although I have caught quite a 
number on wet flies when fishing at night 
brook trout in spring holes. Once I took a 
double. Of course, there are many varieties 
suckers, and some varieties bite better tl 
others do.—R. B. 


Does Rain Hurt Fly Rods? 


Recently my brother and I boug 
new fly rods. Both were quite expensive, 
his has only a few windings on it. In your 
opinion does that mean that my brother’s rod is 
weaker than mine? Also, will using these rods 
in the rain cause them to warp or come apart 
where the strips of bamboo are glued together? 
—H. K., Ohio. 


Question: 


Answer: Nearly all good rods are made with 
windings only at the guides. Other windings 
are not necessary, so your brother need have 
worry on that score. Rods so wound have given 
me more than 30 years of service. 

Any split-bamboo rod that’s worth anything 
at all will not be injured by being used in the 
rain. The varnish protects it, and anyway 
water will not penetrate properly glued joints 
unless, of course, the rod is exposed to it for 
considerable time. However, never put your 
rod away wet or in a damp case. I further pro- 
tect my rods by waxing them with solid furni- 
ture wax. This keeps revarnishing at a mini 
mum.—R. B. 


Summer and Winter Flounders 


Question: Many times I've heard anglers 
speak of catching flounders on metal squids 
Do they mean summer or winter flounders? I 
once caught a summer flounder (fluke) on Long 
Island’s South Shore, on a metal spinner. 

Is it true that winter flounders sometimes 
break water chasing smal! fish?—N. M., New 
York. 


Answer: Summer flounders have been taken 
on metal squids and on all sorts of artificials 
I have never known of winter flounders being 
caught that way, nor have I heard of them 
breaking water. However, the summer flounder 
is often known to leap and chase minnows like 
a trout.—R. 


Lake Bloom 


Question: Last year, from September 19 ¢t 
October 2, I fished a lake in northern Wisconsin 
that was blooming. Wish you would tell me just 
what time of the year lake bloom begins, a 


when it stops? Also, how it affects fish?— 
&. Wee. Fes TH 
Answer: Lake bloom depends very largely 


the individual lake, and the season. As a ru 
lakes start blooming in August, and the con 
tion often lasts 2 months or more. I have fou 
lakes in northern Wisconsin blooming in late 
September. Generally speaking, bloom tends * 
slow down fishing, although this doesn’t always 
hold true. For instance, one year we had 
marvelous fishing in Mud Lake, Wis. The 
bloom was so bad you could cut it with a 
knife. Naturally, it affects the proper working 
of some lures, tends to bother the fish by 
getting in their gills, and is otherwise objec- 
tionable.—R. B. 
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AD - DUCK « 
iA > PRI 


Ask your dealer for Sunset’s Marina or Primo cuttyhunk 
lines for salt-water fishing. 

More than likely you will find he has in stock Sunset’s 
Arrowhead and Duck lines for stream and lake fishing. 

Made without splices. No lumps or bumps. Precision-built 
for perfect casting. 


Send for FREE Fishing Guide 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO., Dept. OL, 564 Sixth Street 








tionadie.—-&. BD. 
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How Heddon WORKED 
and How Heddon WON 
Tie Be 2. Be 3 





While we were working 100% on 
War Production last year the Hed- 
don Rods and Baits we made in 
army 5 wavy Previous years were winning top 

“Ee” AWARD honors in Field & Stream’s— 


forexcellencein 


eduction has 1943 National 


een bestowed = 
gon’s Sons and Fish Contest 
a In the Northern and Southern Divisions com- 
bined, Heddon Baits took more prize-winning Large Mouth 
Bass and Small Mouth Bass than any other make of lures, 
while Heddon Rods took 9 Prize Winners in these Classes. 
Users of Heddon Rods or Baits also took Prizes in 
Muskie, Great Northern Pike, and Wall-Eye Pike Divisions. 
The largest Small Mouth Bass (Nor. Div.) was taken on a 
Heddon “River-Runt-Spook.” 
When our war job is done, we will again supply you with 
Tackle that gives extra good catches and extra service. 


“Heddon-Made is Well-Made” 


Heddon 
““Shore-Minnow”’ 


tteeeneeneeennamae 


(Trade Mark Reg.) 
“See the Ribs” 


Heddon “‘River-Runt-Spook’’ Bait 


James HEDDON’S Sons 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 


BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS” 


ACTION that LASTS;-> GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 











“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 


LONGER CASTS Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 


average boot; easy to put on and take off: no hooks 


Whether bait casting or fly cast- to catch. Ankle strap holds boot in piace, and also 
D = ing, trolling or deep sea fishing— ACCEPT NO IMITATIONS! Get the original Gokey 
”? v, youcan have REEL ACTION that Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure blank 
| ll outsmart the b dan |y  Sommy < 
f will outsmart the ta ones and fi GOKEY COMPANY 
your string or creel by using - - - Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 













































MEGLELICK | co5 vicroay 


THE SUPER REEL-LUBRICANT 


Choice of Champions. It builds lubrication into the metal for longer 
casts and uniform action. Prevents frozen joints. Protects finest 
equipment against rust, moisture and SALT WATER damage. 


Try a TUBE erate () 






REELSLICK Dry Fly Oil, Line Dres- 
sing, Rod Varnish, Ferrule Cement, Mos- 
quito Dope, Etc. are 


GUARANTEED and sold by 
Sporting Goods and 
Hardware Dealers. 


Write for Circular. 


OUTERS LABORATORIES @ Tube 
Dept. OL-7 ONALASKA, WISCONSIN 


BUY 


UNITED 
STATES 
WAR 
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When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 


FLATFISH! 2: DecMecst Lure. 


Veteran anglers say the Flatfish is the deadliest lure 
that human ingenuity has ever devised. And they're 
right! It's a veritable assassin! It has a swimming 
technique so natural that the fish respond with reck- 
less abandon. In other words, it has ACTION PLUS. 
Exclusive offset hooking. Lures in 21 colors. Under- 
water, surface and trolling models, $1.10 each. 
Musky, $1.25. Filyrod size, 95c. Write for FREE 
Color Catalog, including 4,000 word treatise on plug 
fishing 

















Fliyrod Model 
Two fly-rod sizes 1/12 
or 1/16 oz. for casting 
or trolling, 95c each. 


HELIN TACKLE CO. 
6342 Pulford Ave. Detroit 7, Mich. 








An Off Day for Bass 


(Continued from page 31) 


lost, and there was no use kidding myself 

This became apparent after I decided 
at Jim’s firm suggestion, to go back the 
way we'd come, pick up the old loggi 
road again, and follow it till we found the 
cut-off to the cabin. But I couldn’t 
back the way we'd come. I didn’t know 
which way that was. 

Suddenly this wasn’t funny. 

To get back to civilization we had to 
walk south; but where was south? If we 
walked north we should hit Thom 
Lake; but if not, we wouldn’t hit a tow 
a road, even a logging camp—nothing till 
we came to Lake Superior, forty-odd hik 
ing miles north. We were on the edge of 
maybe a couple of hundred square miles 
of wilderness. And in my pack was 
food for one meal, and half a case of beer 

It was time to stop pretending. I sat 
down on a bowlder and swatted a couple 
of mosquitoes and admitted I was lost 

For a city dweller who'd never been 
much in the woods, he took it well. He 
said, “At least we’ve got the beer.” 

We did some figuring. Our predica- 
ment wasn’t dangerous—yet. But it might 
become so if we made many more mis- 
takes. We both knew we shouldn't just 
wander around and ruin any chance a 
searching party might have if our situa 
tion became serious. (Funny how that 
“searching party” sounded; up till now 
I'd been grumbling mainly because get 
ting lost meant wasting time that could 
be spent fishing.) 

But we weren’t ready just to sit and 
wait. So we started walking again, in 
what we decided was the direction of the 
lake. And before we'd gone far we hit a 
logging road. Only it wasn’t the one we'd 
been on before. Either that, or we hadn't 
covered this portion of it. Nevertheless 
it seemed to be leading in the right direc 
tion, so we decided to stay with it. At 
least, following it, we wouldn’t wander in 
a circle. 

I kept looking for a particular swamp 
I remembered, and pretty soon I rounded 
a bend in the trail. As I did, there was a 
terrific crashing and smashing in the un 
derbrush up ahead, where the road 
seemed to end in a swamp, and an enor- 
mous bear plunged up out of the mud and 
roared off through the second growth 

“We're on the right road!” I yelled 
“This is the swamp I’ve been hunting 

“How can you be sure?” Jim asked 
looking uneasily at the spot where the 
bear had vanished. 

Two years before, a bear had got up out 
of this same swamp while I was on the 
way to Thomas Lake; so now, seeing this 
bear, it all seemed quite familiar. I told 
Jim, “T’'ll bet you five that if we skirt the 
swamp we'll come to a huge pine stump 
that’s so decayed the trail goes right 
through it.” 

And that’s how it worked out. Fifteen 
minutes later we came out at Thomas 
Lake. Just then the sun came out too. I 
looked at my watch. We'd been lost two 
hours. It hadn’t been any fun. 

We unlocked the cabin—which is a 
beauty, made of logs that the Treados 
felled and hewed and matched and placed 
themselves—and got the oars. Then, after 
a drink from an icy spring, we loaded the 
boat with our duffel and shoved off. 

“Maybe,” I said, “our luck’s due to turn 
Maybe the fish we get will make up for 
being lost.” 

I'd rowed out a little distance and was 
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OUNOCT LINE & TWINE UU., Dept. UL, 





stringing up my rod, when Jim said, 
“You'd better watch that oar!” 


JD4 SIXTN STFeET, San Francisco 





5S I looked up quickly. One oar had 
slipped out of the oarlock and was drift- 
ing tenfeetaway. Istarted splashing with 
the other oar. The boat groaned and 
ryself swung around. But a gust of wind hit us 
cide a and hurled us in the other direction. The 
‘k the water was white-capping and roaring 
gging down into our end of the lake. We strug- 
nd the gled for fifteen minutes trying to retrieve 
vt pose our oar and succeeded only when the 
know wind had blown us ashore on top of it. 
Then it took another five minutes of wad- 
ing and wrestling with the boat to get it 
ad to launched again. 
If we Jim said bitterly, “Some luck,” and 
1omas went back to getting his rod ready. I 
ama didn't answer; I was busy trying to tie 
ng till the oars to the oarlocks. 
i hik- — we got en = goa MATURITY VALUE) 
up the stump-snarled shore. Jim threw 
- ie his plug peta 7 the wind hurled it into ip WA # BON DS 
eps an overhanging branch. It wouldn’t snap 
Pon loose. I fought the boat —— pee For Photographs or Snapshots 
fee waves and we got the bait but ruine 
beter that stretch of water. Jim gazed glumly on FISHING —Judged for 
oe about while I rowed on up. Realistic and Photographic 
hoon Around the point it was quieter and shins 
lL He Jim commenced plugging away. Each ouths» 
i time he cast I held my breath, expecting Te want 
wiles. the water to erupt with the lunge of a catch gst - 
sais smashing largemouth. This was what we rake® of Bly ee ot 
mt had waited and struggled for. This was nets Fora e be } 
: just where Jim would get back to his last mie 


os year’s form. 
ace 4 — ° But he didn’t. We covered that whole 


"or bay without his getting a strike. Toward 
ee the end of it, just before we rounded a 


» get- point into rougher water, I made a couple 
saahe of casts; and on the second one the water 
beside an old stump exploded. 

: as We both saw a golden flash as a lunker 
- ie rolled and dived with the bait in his 
wy mouth, and I knew I'd nailed him and I 








bye let out a yell, while Jim reeled furiously | 
acs to get out of the way. I put on a little | 
adn't pressure to drag the bass out from under 
sees the log, and he came—came roaring and 
— plunging. ; | 
as I reeled to take up the slack lying on | 
or ro the surface, and he came on out of the | 
water, shaking his head and standing on 
ramp his tail, and I knew from the feel of the 
alien vibrating tip that I'd made it, that the 
nie a line had been tight when he jumped. A 
oi couple more runs and he seemed ready. 
wand I picked up the net and got it between my 
enor- ff knees, then worked him in a little closer. 
j a We could both see him now. 
an 
oe “He'll go five pounds,” Jim yelled, as I | 
ing.” put the net into the water and started 
ei drawing him over it. Just then a gust of | 
: the wind whipped around the point and our oes. Se 
boat skidded sideways down on top of | +9 ignd CON Lac 
» out the fish and I felt him take a lunge. I “Fe soot 
~~ jammed my rod tip down into the water 
this and splashed frantically with the offside ing pict¥ nis 
‘told oar, but it was too late. He’d slammed in- ’ Fisnie eine verpnese 
t the to the side of the boat, got slack, and 7 UF nerd Oey and ao Bait 
knocked the hook out. ” = Fe 108 = yt ® 
ump H >, trl s° 
right le was gone. - 
Jim said, “Rotten luck. 
— a answer but opened a couple of 
ma In a minute we both felt better. “At 
pile least they’re hitting, Jim.” I cast out 
again near the point, and something 
— swirled and smacked the bait, but I 
aes couldn’t hook him. Jim cast to the same 








£ 


alia spot but nothing happened. I raised an- 
“ee other bass on the next cast and then an- 
the other, but both struck short. — 
And Jim got not even a rise, though he eo 
kept plugging away valiantly. Finally I QUALITY TACK 
Ce eae 


S.. 














urn. J : a 
gave my plug to Jim—it was a jointed nar 
») for , ; , Sie oma 
pike minnow and the only one of its kind A Name Damous —" Yn G 
a we had—but he didn’t do any better with , ees 
was * SPEED THE DAY OF VICTORY—BUY WAR BONDS «x 
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it than he had with the underwater lures 
he’d been using. He preferred the way 
they worked and went back to them. I 
tied my artificial minnow on again, and 
next cast I nailed a good fish behind a 
sunken log. I knew he was hooked solid- 
ly and I yelled out “Dinner fish!” and Jim 
yelled, “Don’t lose him!” 

Then the line went slack and I knew he 
was gone. There's no other feeling like 
it. You just sit and stare stupidly at the 
black water where a moment before the 
fish had rolled and boiled 

Slowly I reeled in. The line had 
snapped. The lure—the only bait we'd 
had a rise on—was gone. I didn’t under- 
stand it. It couldn’t have been anything 
heavier than a bass; nothing else in- 
habited this lake. I hadn't put any pres- 
sure on. I checked my line. Then I 
knew. The line, the brand-new line I'd 
just put on the night before, was frazzled 
so that you could snap it with two fingers 
The line just wasn’t any good, though it 
had been expensive. 

“Some luck,” Jim muttered 

Some luck was _ right. We'd got 
lost, we'd wasted fifteen minutes splash- 
ing around after an oar, we'd failed 
to net a good fish because of a sudden 
gust of wind, Jim hadn't had a strike, 
most of mine had been short, and now 
the only plug that the fish were interest- 
ed in was gone. And soon it would be 
noon; the sun was hot and the best fish- 
ing hours were about past. Some luck. 

“Beans again,” Jim said sadly. I knew 
what he meant. All week long, every 
time we'd cooked outdoors, it had been 
beans for dinner. 

After rowing through the thoroughfare 
into the smaller end of Thomas Lake we 


had only about half a block of good 
shoreline before we came to the camp 
site. Jim pounded away _ stubbornly 


without a rise, hitting spots that looked 
good you just couldn't understand 
why there weren't a dozen bass lying 
down there in the shade. Then, just be- 
fore our boat grounded, I flipped a plug 
at a shallow gravel bar ten feet from 
the boat and hooked a whopper. 

I didn’t take any chances on the boat. 
I jumped out into shallow water and 
beached that baby. Twenty minutes 
later he tasted pretty good. 

And he was the only fish we caught 
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Hospitalized Fighter 
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Fishes From Bed a 
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Marine Pvt. J. D. Hagler, of Union Grove, N. C., hospitalized at the U. S. naval hospital, Ocean- 
side, Calif., is such an ardent fisherman that Lieut F. Derr Swisher (center) arranged to have his 
bed brought to a pier at Lake O'Neill, adjoining the hospital. Hagler, with two bass to his credit, 
had better luck than Pvt. Charles Cummings, of Jacksonville, Ill., who sits with feet in the water 


a little bit shorter than Jim’s bait. It 
was his only strike. Some luck. 


As we were about to beach the boat I 


said, “It just wasn’t our day.” Then I 
jumped for the shore—and two rolls of 
exposed films popped out of my shirt 
pocket and splashed into the water. 
Swearing, I scooped them up, wiped 
them off, and put them into another 
pocket. 

Five minutes later, while I was_un- 


loading the boat, the flap of that pocket 
came unbuttoned and the films fell into 











which I had taken that day. Some luck 

As we hit the trail Jim said, “I'll bet : 
drink that one of us breaks a leg on the 
way out.” 

Amazingly neither of us did. But when 
we got to the car just at dark, tired and 
thirsty, we found we had a flat tire. 

We went into the Shasta Lodge for a 
beer, licked. But when we came out two 
hours later, we were making plans for 
our next trip to Thomas Lake. Becaus: 
as Jim says, there’s at least one big bass 
up there with a sore mouth. And a man’s 


i 





that day, though we cast all afternoon deep water. We had to fish for them luck can’t all be bad. To prove it, we 
till our arms were sore. Oh, yes—Jim with a net and they had time to get discovered, back in Chicago, that my 
finally caught a fish. A fingerling, just good and wet. They were all the pictures films weren't spoiled after all. 
| BRITISH COLUMBIA PRINCE EDWARD } } 
Salmon | No close season ISLAND 
Trout | Speckled Trout Apr. 16-Sept. 1 
, — Tidal waters |No close season Salmon May 24-Oct 
(Continued from page 50) Nontidal waters |Mar. 1 -Nov. 30°} Rainbow Trout July 1-Oct 
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slack Bass June 20-Jan 3” ton ee , : - a 
VIRGINIA * | Sturgeon, in designated} Trout, Landlocked Salmon, Northern Pike, Eel N — ae 
| Trout Apr. 20-July 31° waters only Sept. 5-Oct. 15 Black Bass Apr. 1-Sept. 30* 
Black Bass Salmon May 24-Sept. 30*ISASKATCHEWAN 
| East of Blue Ridge Mts.|June 20-Mar. 15 Iw 4{RNING: These seasons Striped Bass No close season Loch Leven, Speckled 
iI— West of Blue Ridge Mts jaune 20-Dee, 31 apply only to inland wa Brown, and Lake Trout |Ma 6-Sept 
ters and bounded bays ee = Rainbow Trout Ju 16-Oct 
WASHINGTON | There are special regu NOVA SCOTIA | Pickerel Pike, Perch,| 
All game fish | lations for boundary and 4 . | Goldeye M 16-Mar 
Specified low-altitude) tl t Speckled and Grey Trout,| Black B , N 
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i! . Striped Bass No close season Native Trout Ja Aug 
lwesT VIRGINIA WYOMING | = Salmon, Sea Trout May »-Sept 
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| Pike \June 24-Apr. 30 [ALBERTA | and Rainbow Trout |May 1-Sept 5 Speckled Trout Apr. 1-Oct 
Rock Bass, Crappie} Lake Trout | May 16-Sept. 15 Yellow Pickerel | May 15-Dec id Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike, 
| * Bluegill, Red-bellied] Pike, Pickerel, Perch,| Pike May 15-Mar . Mullet, Maskinonge May 16-Apr 
Sunfish, Channel and} Goldeye | May 16-Mar. 31 Maskinonge, Black Bass {July 1-Oct sa Lake Trout Whitefish 
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Through 84 years of 
Democrats Vs. Republicans 


A GRAND OLD 
CANADIAN NANIE 






















186 SCENE IN CHICAGO during 

the first national political 
convention ever held there. Delegates 
from 30 states met in the tense at- 
mosphere of impending war between 
the states to name candidates for 
President in Corby’s 2nd year of 
whiskey fame. 
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CHICAGO'S SIXTH national 
political convention at the 
turn of the century quietly nomi- 
nated a President to succeed himself. 
These were the years of the “long 
peace” before World War 1... the 
years when Corby’s had been a great 
whiskey name for 46 years. 




















BLENDED WHISKEY 


GLEN . 8 
dS. BARCLAY & CO. LIMITED 
PEORIA tinge 





PRODUCED IN U.S.A. under the direct 


supervision of our expert Canadian blender. 


In these critical days, whiskey is naturally 
scarce. But there is enough Corby’s to enable 
you to buy an occasional “sample” bottle of this 
light, sociable blend. Wher you try Corby’s, the 


194 CHICAGO STADIUM, ready 


for delegates to the city’s , , ; ; he 

18th and 19th conventions. Both whiskey with the grand old Canadian name, Ut your 
major parties will meet here in this compare it in any way you choose. We believe an dollars on 
aire Nps tee" ¢ — 1s occasional “sampling” of Corby 5 now may grow to the line 
‘orby’s 86th year ine whiske ° : ad 78 
ors iseaiPe , a lasting preference after Victory! BUY 
tradition... to nominate presidential 5 WAR BONOS 
candidates for this fall’s election. 86 Proot—68.4% Fruit and Grain Neutral Spirits 








a Jas. Barclay & Co., ltd., Peoria, Ill 
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FEATHER YOUR NEST...HOLD THE WAR BONDS YOU BUY! 
Three Feathers Distributors, Inc., New York, N, ¥, Blended Whiskey, 86 proof, 60% cane products neutral spirits, 

















Army Anglers 
in the Aleutians 


scrambled over the side of the ship 

and down the nets, into waiting land- | 
ing boats. We were about to invade Attu, 
the first American ground ever occupied 
by a foreign aggressor and then retaken 
by our troops. Attu, westernmost of the 
Aleutian Islands, had been in the hands | 
of the Japs for about a year. 
luch of the excitement of that expedi- 
tion has since been dimmed by new ad- 
ventures, but it will be a long time before 
we members of the Attu invasion force 
forget the fun we had fishing there—once 
the bitter fighting had ended. 

When the convoy was being loaded in 
San Francisco, most of the officers and | 
men were thinking only of combat cargo | 
—working the clock around to insure 
that there’d be plenty of food, clothing, 
medicine, ammunition, and other mili- 
tary supplies aboard. But the special-| 
service staff of the expedition, of which I | 
was chief, had more prosaic but none the 
less important things to consider. It was | 
up to us to provide diversion for our men | 
once they had taken that bleak, treeless, 
fog-bound island. 

“There are lots of fish in those waters,” 
I remarked to my assistant, Lieut. Dun- 
can Cotting, “and I think we ought to 


S CTURDY doughboys, primed for action, 


iw 





This year there are no new metal | 
badges, and in most states a fishing 
license is just a piece of paper. Even 
so, a license is still a badge of sports- | 
manship—and shows that you are tak- | 
ing an active part in conservation (the 
fee you pay for the privilege of enjoy- 
ing your favorite sport is what makes 
this vital work possible). So, 


BUY A LICENSE! 


just as you have done in years past. | 
It will be your badge of sportsmanship. | 
It will show that you are doing your | 
bit in the vital work of conservation. | 





take along all the tackle we can lay 
hands on.” Both Dunc and I had done 
considerable fishing. We had a pretty 
good idea of the sort of gear that would 
be useful, and we got further guidance 
from government agencies and from talk- 
ing to men who had fished those northern 
waters, 

Our fellow officers scoffed when they 
learned we were planning to stock up on 
fishing tackle, but later some of them 
paid tribute to our project by becoming 
the most enthusiastic anglers on Attu. 
However, for a time it looked as though 
fishing on the island would be available 
to very few of the men. Even individual 
fishermen were having trouble buying 
equipment, so you can imagine the time 
Dune and I had trying to round up sup- 
Plies for an entire invasion force. We 
visited the large suppliers, then the small- 
er ones. Our last resort was a little store 
we had heard about, right there in the 
wharf area, one that had been outfitting 
West Coast fishermen for years. 

{ts sign was unpretentious—‘“Fisher- 
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Made by 
The Simoniz Company 


\ @ Full Strength 
Wet or Dry 





@ Ties Easily 
\Wet or Dry 


@ Requires No 
Soaking 


Catch More Fish with 


. Flétz 


im Sold by IVANO IMC., 123 E. 21st St., 





If your Dealer can't supply you, write 


EDWARDS MFG. CO. 


2215 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 16, Il! 












KEEPS FLY LINES AND 
FLIES AFLOAT LONGER 


Insist on Flotz! It prevents fly lines and 
flies from ‘‘water logging’’. Keeps your 
line on top of the water where it is least 














distracting. Your bait has more allure. You 
catch more fish. Yes, expert fly fishermen 







say nothing even compares with Flotz. 
Also improves ree] action. Gives casts 







greater accuracy. Preserves lines. And 
Flotz is an excellent dressing for rods and 
other fishing equipment. Don't go on a 


fly fishing trip without Flotz. Get a can 












right away! 











A Pipe Tobacco that is 
Indescribably Different 









WORD-DESCRIPTION of Brindley’s 
LX Mixture would read like that of 
any sood pipe tobacco. It wouldn't 
tell you why so many pipe smokers 
try Brindley’s once and smoke it for- 
ever after. It is indescribably differ- 
ent. We think you'll like it. 


pon. « « « ASS 
Lay oz. ‘ 25¢ 34,02. .. 50¢ 
Sem «os « $3.80 léo0z.. . $2.10 


“For Lasting Friendship” smoke 


Buniliys Wiviwre 


On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 
FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 


Chicago NEW YORK Pittsburgh 
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PFLUEGER 
SUPREME 


PFLUEGER 
SKILKAST 


BUY MORE BONDS FOR VICTORY 





SHOOTING AND 
SPORT GLASSES 


CALOBAR «+ POLAROID « SAGE GREEN «+ NOVIOL 
$3.50 to $12.50 
Also ground to your prescription 
Write for free folder O 
STERN OPTICAL COMPANY 
1284 Lexington Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
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P & K’s Cricket is so lil: ; 
like you can hear it 
chirp. A consistent 
bass getter—crappies 
ind bluegill, too. Only 
lL size, 30c each at your 





favorite dealer 


write us 





Your kit 
isn’t com- 
| plete with- 
utaP&K 
Line Dresser 
Dt ‘ yur line 
n l yiity be 
tween strik No valuable fi n time 
| lost. No fu no mu Applicator and 

dressing combined in handy pocket 

only 
nd I ( 
ie a 
PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 


3438 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 


TESTED and PROVED LURES and 











FISHING ACCESSORIES 
sero 








men’s Supplies.” When we told the pro- 
prietor the quantities of tackle we 
wanted, he let out a low whistle, “Boys, 
that’s an order I’m afraid I can't fill,” 
he said. 

Then we told him we were going Jap 
hunting, and explained what we wanted 
the equipment for. 

“I've outfitted many a Japanese fisher- 
man,” he said, “from here to Monterey. 
I know now that lots of the little monkeys 
were using the fishing as a cover up for 
spying. Getting the tackle for you will 
help me get back at ’em, at least to a 
small extent. Just give me 24 hours, and 
you'll have your gear.” 

By noon the next day we had most of 
the stuff: 1,500,000 ft. of line in three 
weights; 30,000 bass, trout, and salmon 
hooks; spoons, spinners, rods, and reels. 
We took the entire mill run of a tackle- 
manufacturing firm. A local foundry put 
on a special crew and made us 1% tons of 
sinkers in two sizes. We obtained 
copies of three good books on fishing. The 
gear was divided into kits—one kit for 
each 1,000 men. There was enough equip- 
ment so that 20 percent of the force 
would be able to fish at one time. 

Three days after we landed, the fishing 
equipment got its first real workout. Sup- 
plies of fresh food were slow in reaching 
the advancing troops, and they were get- 
ting tired of concentrated “K” rations. 
Fish—-the island’s natural food—was the 
solution. From then on overy day was 
Friday. 

Despite the vast quantities of tackle we 
had, there was not nearly enough to fill 
the demand. After the battle died down 
nearly everyone wanted to fish. Soldiers 
spent their spare time improvising spin- 


also 
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FISH CAN CHANGE THEIR 
COLORS AND MARKINGS 


Fish are natural camouflage artists. Most fish have 


muskellunge can make cross bars appear or 
disappear at will. Expansion or contraction of color 
cells in the skin permit these changes. 
PFLUEGER REELS and BAITS enable anglers to take 
advantage of known factors in game fishing. When 
fishing tackle can again be made, better tackle than 


ever will be ready for your selection under the name 
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greater power over their color and even their 
color pattern than the Chameleon. Pike, pickerel, 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED : FLEW-Ger) 





ners from pieces of tin cans, 
plugs from bits of wood, creating 

with feathers from their sleeping b 
and converting the handles of decont 


whitt : 


nation brushes into fishing poles 

Another wrinkle was developed w! 
the salmon began to run. Two serg« 
went after them with spears made f1 
artillery shell cases. They brought } 
such beautiful strings of fish that 
interest of other men was aroused 
fore long there was a spear standing « 
side every tent on the island, in co1 
readiness 

Many units sent out regular fishins 
tails each day—like hunters in pion¢ 
times—to fill the camp larder. This v 
one of the most pleasant duties ever gi’ 
to Army men. And our 
troops fished constantly during 
trol trips around the island. 

Fishing assumed almost a cerem 
status on Attu. On Sundays, afte! 
ligious services, we built fires, sans 
and enjoyed a real old-fashioned f 


reconnal 
thei 


In fact, angling worked so well 
morale builder and provided so m 


food, the Alaskan command ha 
put into operation a large-scale pl 
equip all troops in the north with 
ing kits 
Attu is 
men. 


a veritable paradise for fi 
By prewar transportation metl 
it’s a mighty remote spot, but afte! 
war—well, you never can tell. And 
one khaki-clad lad wistfully 
stood on the deck of the transport aw 
lug our departure, “I suppose they'll I 

a resort in the valley there, and some d 
this place will be buzzing with sportsmé 
Well, when that happens, I’m comin: 
back!"’—Major Stan W. Carlson. 


said 
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\ HEN getti 
worms for a 
ve stock, han 
m very carefully 


ng 
re- 
dle 
r to 


id bruising them. 
If injured they will die quickly, and dead 
the good ones. 
After gathering them, wash them in a 
pail of cool, clean water, then place them 

1 porous container which has been 
filled with moss. If treated and stored 
in this manner, the worms stay healthy 


dying worms ir 


and lively. 


When dry-fly fishing, don’t strike im- 


pulsively at a rise. 


suffices to take it up. 


ifect 





Such strikes usually 
break the leader or snatch the fly away 
from the fish. Usually there isn’t any 
real need for striking at 
necessary is to have a taut line, and to 
hold it tightly when the fish takes. Slack 
line must be taken in, but if little slack 
is allowed just a slight raising of the rod 


all. What is 


Short casts, care- 


ful control of slack, and soft pedaling the 
strike will put more big fish into your 


creel 


Sudden and extreme changes of weath- 
er are more likely to cause poor fishing 
than anything else, according to my ex- 
perience. This is especially true when 
there is a sudden drop in temperature. 
At such a time the fish often will stop 


hitting completely. 


Bass usually strike well the first few 
. Being comparative- 
ly fresh from the spawning beds they 
still are in the mood to attack anything 
that moves. If you are fond of bass fish- 
a few days during 
Use flies, plugs, 
bait, whichever method you like the 


weeks of the season 


ng, get in at least 
this really active pe 


Almost anyt 


Grasshoppers are 


riod 
hing 


Ww 


orks at this 


excellent summer 


bait for trout, bass, panfish, and what- 
not. While the usual 


tl 
f. 


ice, don’t forget t 
way you'd fish a wor 


The porgy, or s 


o try 


way of fishing 


1em is to let them struggle on the sur- 


them also the 
*‘m—a foot or so from 
ttom. More than once this method has 
ed the day for me. 


sup as 
ig the New England coast, ranges as 
south as the Carolinas 


York area July is usually 


a 


it is known 


In the New 
good month 


fish for it. Hard clams are good bait 
the larger specimens, which stay at 
r fish, 
s, and called sand porgies, will take 
edder crabs, sandworms, 
d shrimp. As these small bay fish are 
ver at stealing bait, use small pieces 
named 
s are No. 1 O’Shaughnessy or sproat 
the sea fish, and No. 7 or No. 8 sproat 
Carlisle for the bay fish 
wrecks 
is, for the sea porgy, and in about 10 
of water, where the current is strong, 


but the smalle 


iny of the baits 


ttom, among the 


the bay porgy 
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A PRE-WAR CATCH ON 
SHAKESPEARE TACKLE 


e 
me 


<i 


» /P in the land of sky blue waters . . . where the pines 

( march down to the shores . . . is the spot for muskie 

madness — fishing fever at its crest! There dwell the 

muskies . .. Bunyan’s minnows . . . He-Fish . . . Monsters — fit 
match for any man and the best of tackle. 

But the great days and the great fish . . . the crackle of 
bacon and the heavenly drift of coffee on air that’s like wine 
... these things must wait a little, while millions of fishermen 
bend will and effort toward an even greater day. 

We're part of those millions here at Shakespeare .. . 
doing our utmost building vital precision controls for bombers 
and fighters . . . helping speed our fighting men to victory and 
home ... home for muskies.. . Send tor FREE 









or whatever other peacetime Pocket Fishing Guide 
“madness” is in their hearts! Shows best days to fish 

a in 1944. ** Blacker the fish 
Shakespeare Co., 735 E. Kalama- —better the day for 


> . fish or oday. 
zoo Ave., Kalamazoo 2F, Mich. saints Rihana £ 
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he 


J ee| Montague organiza- 


tion is now devoted almost 






Buy 
Gouds 


exclusively to making Wartime 


equipment for our Armed Forces. 


The time will come again when anglers will be able to 
follow their favorite pastime in a world freed of the ills 
that have caused this war. We will be ready to offer the 
newer Montague Rods. They will be fishing rods that not only 
carry the famous Montague trademark—but will have the 
improvements that new facilities and new knowledge of 
materials have been brought about by the necessities of 
ar. Just as in the past—Montagvue has led in the making 
of fine Split Bamboo Fishing Rods—with the zip and peppy 
action a half century of manufacturing skill has brought 


to these products—so will the Post War Montague 






Rods bring new thrills and even more brilliant per- 






' 
formance for the greater enjoyment of fishing. 












Look for startling new 
developments in Fishing Rods 
by Montague 






,\ 
MONTAGUE 


ROD & REEL COMPANY 
MONTAGUE CITY, MASS. 
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UNSET LINES “222 


You can laugh now, Mr. Fish, just because 
it is not so easy to get Sunset Lines. But ftw 
when Victory day comes and Sunset (now 
principally in war production) is turning DUCK 

out fishing lines again (100%) for sports- NYLON 


men—watch out! Some dealers still have a 


few Sunset lines, but after the war there MARINA 


will be plenty of the fishing lines which PRIMO 
made famous “more fish per line.” 



























SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 3 
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The contributor of this little story 
makes no claim to originality; he’s 
passing it along only because he en- 
joyed it and thinks others will too 


XEL JOHNSON, fur trapper, had 
a pet beaver named Webb whic! 
shared his lonely cabin in nortl 
western Idaho. Webb had his own be: 


| over in a corner by the fireplace, hi 


own plate to eat from, and, being a wel! 
behaved critter, came in for his shar: 


| of loving pats on the head. 


One fall while Axel was in town buy 
ing supplies for the winter he ran int: 
an old crony—one Skookum Georg 
who, for three rousing nights helped hit 
paint the town a brilliant red. Ther 
suddenly remembering his trapline, Ax« 
cut short the festivities, and with hi 
flivver loaded with groceries—includi! 
a 3114-gal. barrel of sirup for his flay 
jacks chugged back to the cabir 
dumped the supplies on the cabin floo1 
and dashed off to tend his traps. 

Soon after, Webb the beaver cam 
along, saw that the cabin door had bee: 
left ajar, and wandered in. That bis 
sirup barrel took his eye, and he went 
to work on it. With his chisel-like teet! 
he girdled it as neat as he would a cot 


| tonwood along the river bank. TI! 


staves parted and the sirup gushed ou 

The next day Axel returned, hungr 
as a wolf and all set for a big platter of 
flapjacks, only to find that the sirup fo 
‘em was all over the floor. 

“I didn’t mind losing the sirup 
much,” Axel said later, “but that dan 
beaver had cut the legs off all the tabl. 
and chairs—trying to build a dam acros 
the door to keep the stuff from runni! 
out!” 

Needless to say, Webb got a resound 
ing pat; and it wasn’t on the head eithe: 

Paul Page. 


Rainbows Over the Lake 


Continued from page 19 


trout, all trying at once to see who c 
keep his head above water the longest! 

Gentlemen, it was something. 

It wasn't _ a lakeful of fighti1 
rainbows gone hog-wild. It was mu 
more significant than that. For it m¢ 
that Williams Lake had come back! 

A landslide, spilling into a crags-hig! 
cold-water creek, had formed the laké 
years ago. It nestled in the top of 
mountain, where no car road could r¢ 
it, and a tough trail kept out all exce} 


| the hardy. And it became a fisherman 
| Valhalla, for it was promptly stock: 


with rainbows which grew to imme! 
size and fury. Like a kid hoarding } 
treasures, anglers in the know—includ 


ing Zane Grey, who spent a month ther 
writing one of his Western novels—ke] 
it as secret as possible. As for me, any 
time I wanted to get the ultimate i1 
rainbow fishing, the thrill of the back- 
beyond, and had money to replace som«¢ 
busted tackle, I’d go to Williams. 

The first time there, I took a limit 
before 10 o’clock. Nothing heavier than 
three and a half pounds, nothing less 
than two. I’ve sat in a boat and watched 
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Joe Laier with bass caught in the 
lily pads with No. 3 Hawatian 





1 companion let go of his rod for just 
a minute while he counted his fish, and 
have a three-pound rainbow take rod, 
reel, and line in one savage strike. Mak- 
ing a white V behind, standing on his 
tail halfway across the lake, that fish 
kept shaking like a burnished bulldog 
at the spinner in his jaw. 


URE, I laughed at the mishap—and 
had it happen to me just a month 
later, when I lost my outfit on one strike 
while trading places with a friend at the 
» oars. 
¢ Limits of three-pounders. Creels of 
= rainbows with tails and heads protrud- 
= ing. Half-limits of husky beauties taken 
on flies at sundown in thirty minutes... 
and we'd quit because we didn’t want to 
lug "em down the hill, and anyway who 
wants a limit? 
» Fishing like that. 
You know the sequel. Whopper stories 
leaking out. Word-of-mouth advertising. 
™ Then hordes of fishermen going in, troll- 
8 ing with yards of metal lures, dunking 
balls of salmon-egg from the _ banks, 
= hogging more limit catches than honest 
BS consciences dictated. Markers saying 
“No FisHinc Beyonp Tuts SIGN” crept 
closer to the center of the lake 
» Stayed longer. We'd go oftener and take 
| fewer fish—sometimes none. Eventually 
we almost called quits. ... 


ad 


And now to find that the lake had 
| Seemingly defied the old auctioneer’s 
sequence of “going... going ... gone” 


and had made a comeback! 

For an hour, or until it was too dark 
| to see, we three had as thrilling fishing 
angler could wish. The rise in- 
creased with the hatch of blue dragons. 
Dee and Bill took the fish on imitations. 
My gray nymph, size 5, seemed just as 
good 


as ar 


The procedure was simple: row 
close enough to where a rainbow had 
risen just off the weed beds, cast cau- 


—* where he’d been, then hold your 
at! 

Bill, after playing the aerial fighters 
carefully, ended up with his original 
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Write for dope 
on my family of 
shallow and deep 


running Hawaiians; also 


No. 3 Hawaiian Wiggler, $! .! 0 


t Out of the Lily Pads 


Joseph K. Laier, Kansas City, Mo., writes— 
“Dear Fred:—I notice some small bass taken on your 
+3 Hawaiian Wiggler in the sports magazines, but 
Hawaiians get big ones, too. 





“Enclosed picture shows a few nice bass caught on 
the +3 Hawaiian Wiggler. The largest weighed 634 Ibs. 
I think it is the best bait ever. These fish were caught in 
northern Missouri and right in lily pads and smartweed. I use 
your leaders and 9 Ib. test line and lose a few 
Hawaiians but they go through weeds better 
than any lure I have ever used.” 






Jitterbug, my famous surface bait. FRED ARBOGAST, 417 North St., Akron, Ohio 





fly, battered and bedraggled. Dee lost 
three dragons—his light leader wasn’t 
strong enough to hold the rainbows on 
their first savage rush. And I lost two 
nymphs because of poor generalship. 
I kept acting like a boxer who thinks 


the fight’s over because he’s won nine 
rounds. 

When we rowed back to the sleep- 
sacks, with ten rainbows in the boat 
bottom, Dee summed it up for all of 
us: “Boy! The lake’s on again.” 

But a guy who's witnessed “come- 


backs” before sometimes remains a trifle 
skeptical. At daylight next morning I 
sneaked from camp while Dee and 
Blackmer were still snoring out of 
tune—up and down the scale. I rowed 
across to the rocky promontory on the 
south side of the lake, figuring that if 
a guy can fly-catch rainbows at day- 
light, then the day before isn’t just a 
fluke or a good dream gone bad. 
Perhaps the lake was as good as new. 
Maybe it had just completed a natural 
cycle. Maybe heavy stocking and wise 
closing-off to fishing of some areas of 
the lake had turned the trick. Maybe 
there had been a growing tendency on 
the part of anglers to release more than 
they take. Then again, maybe the lake 
was self-redeeming. That is, as the fish- 
ing became poorer, and more and more 
fishermen stayed away, the trout popula- 
tion had a chance to build itself up 
Whatever the cause, I was anxious to 
learn the true results. I'd make just two 


casts. Only two business casts. 
EE was at water’s edge with the 
coffee bucket when I got back. He 


must have guessed what I'd been up to, 
for his face was one big question mark. 
“Any nibbles?” 

I nodded. 

He didn’t ask if I'd caught any; just 
sauntered over to the boat to where the 
two spent beauties lay. He grinned from 
ear to ear and then turned thoughtful— 
happily thoughtful. “H’m,” he _ said. 
“Well, I’ll be darned.” 
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ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 
Why continue to suffer the agoniz 

ing pains of these diseases when the 
usual remedies have failed. Learn 
about a new trustworthy, modern 
non-surgical treatment method. This marvelous 
treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinic’s FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 

BALL CLINIC, Dept. 4000, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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long a symbol of constoncy 
THE NORTH STAR 


Long the perfect pipe material 
MEDITERRANEAN BRIAR 


STERLING 


Made of GENUINE 
IMPORTED BRIAR 


Antique ond 
Smooth Finish. 
Sterling Silver 
Bond. Solid Rub- 
ber Bil. Every pipe 
numbered, regis- 
tered and gvoran- 
teed by LHS. 


At all good dealers 


NEW Coy STERNCRESTICD 


of brier specially selected for beauty of 
grain. 14K solid gold band. $7 50 
Truly ‘‘Perfection-in a Pipe” * 


L.& H. STERN, inc.. Stern Bldg. Bklyn.1, N.Y 


vA rsol<¢ 


Uitra-fine $10 
LWS Certified Purex 33.50 













































“VACATION” 
Another way of sayin’, 
“‘Let’s Go Fishin’ ”’ 


Vacations and fishing go together like 
frying pans and bacon. Make yours a fish- 
ing vacation this year. Enjoy one of the 
world’s best sports while you trade crowds, 
dusty pavements and frayed nerves, for 
fresh air, sparkling waters and complete 
relaxation. 


You'll have a real vacation ... one that 
will pay dividends in health and fun... 
plus the thrills that come when that old 
“lunker’’ smashes at your lure or grabs 
your bait and starts ‘“‘going places.”’ 


“é 


And, when you leave for your vacation — 
or a day’s fishing near home — take along 
H-I tackle and lures. They’ve been proved 
“Best by Test’’ by fishermen the world 
over. 


Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., Utica, New York 
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Priority Pintails 


(Continued from page 





| best, and went to work with a chisel. I 
cut a neat slot for the head to fit into, 
fitted the dowels, and sunk them into 
place with plenty glue. Then I filled in 
with plastic wood, bringing it well up 
on the neck. It made a swell job, when 


worked down with sandpaper, and I defy 


| anybody to knock that head loose. 


All I needed now were the eyes and a 
paint job. The books mentioned arti- 
ficial eyes, big black-headed pins, and 
black shoe buttons. Black-headed pins 
very common—in 1939. They were 
like eyebrows—everybody had ‘em. But 
there’s the war, you know. So I went out 
to get shoe buttons. That is, I went out 
to try and get some. The repair man 
| grinned. 

“Nobody wear-a *the button shoe now. 


You old-a-fashion, eh?” 


| county. 


| stuff a 


I went to every repair shop in the 
Still, nobody wear-a de button 
Maybe the war he cut heem off. 

Duck eyes? 


shoe. 
I went to a taxidermist. 
Oh, yes. The war, you know. Can’t even 
duck. He offered to sell me a 
dozen mounted sprigs. I could tear 'em 
apart and get the eyes. Twelve dollars 
apiece. A hundred and forty bucks for 
twenty-four sightless eyes. I pawed my 
way out. 
Next door 
bler’s shop. 


was a hole-in-the-wall cob- 
I staggered in and whispered 
my needs. The man grinned. 

“Sure-a, Mike! How many you wan’? 
Like-a dese? Ten-a cent, two dozen.” 

I went out on the sidewalk and broke 
into my version of the Hopi snake dance. 
There was a cop, but he was nice about 


| it. 


He said, 
days is pretty bad, 
off.”’ 

I showed him the two dozen buttons, 
and he murmured something about the 
psychopathic ward. Then he backed off, 
got behind a post, and watched me drive 
away. Cautious soul. I bored holes in 
those heads and inserted the eyes, packed 
them in with plastic wood, and then I 
started painting. 

Are my decoys a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever? To me—yes. Will the 
pintails fall for them? Next season—if 
there is any gas, tires, or shotgun shells 

I'll answer your question. But no mat- 
ter what happens, I’ve got my decoys. 
They can take away» my gas, my tires, 
my shells, but they can’t take away my 
decoys—unless things get worse. They 
sit on a long shelf in my den, resplendent 
in paint, stiff-necked from golfclubitis, 
peering down at me through shiny, shoe- 
button eyes—waiting for the day. 

Will they float right side up? They do 

in the bathtub. Viva la Pintail! 


“The stuff we're gettin’ nowa- 
buddy. Better taper 


Grasshopper Bag 


OT every angler knows how to catch 
grasshoppers for bait and how to 
keep them alive. 

Perhaps the best way to catch hoppers 
is to stun them with a fly swatter; they 
will come to later. To keep them, simply 
fasten a draw string about the neck of 
a small salt or sugar sack—then you can 
put a hopper in or take one out without 
the risk of having them all get away 
from you. The grasshoppers will stay 
alive and frisky because they can 
breathe through the cloth. Also, such a 
sack is easy to carry..-George Chopping. 
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For All Sportsmen Thinking of ‘Tomorrow’ 



















A portable spotlight 
for your boat 


The Justrite Twin 
Bulb Marine Safety 
Lantern, though 
available only 
priority now, will be 
ready for sportsmen 
after Victory. 

This Justrite Lan- 
tern goes anyplace ... it can b 
clamped instantly to a swivel bas« 
fastened to the boat, or can be taken 
from the separate swivel base and can 
be used on shore or around the camp. 


Watch for it on V-Day 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2063 | N Southport Ave., Dept. F-2, Chi cago, 


IF YOU’RE AS NUTS ABOUT 
BASS FISHING AS | AM 


You'll want to use the surface bait I've been 
making for myself and friends for years. Be- 


on 














lieve me, with this bait you don’t just mere] 
fish for bass, you catch bass. Balanced bass- 
wood body, enamelled in bright colors, Tw 
hooks. Special angled weed guard slips lure 
through lily pads and weeds like an eel. Folks 
down East say it’s swell for ‘‘plunking Sma 
size ', oz., $1.00; large size, °g oz z 
size for large fish like muskie, north 

$1 75. Postpaid. Send check or mor 





JIM KELLER 
730 Washington Street Wilmette, Illinois 











For personal security and financial 
independence —buy War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps today! 


This a) a YOUR Wor. 
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An Old Man Told Me 


(Continued from page 23) 


dozen such contrivances adrift. After the 
tide had reached its peak they would row 
upstream to retrieve their rigs, plus a fine 
mess of fish. 

The old gentleman was obviously sin- 
cere; but my mind was busy thinking up 
excuses. “Trouble is,’”’ I stalled, “I haven’t 
any suitable gear for the purpose with 
me 

“Don’t let thet worry you none, sonny!” 
my host said reassuringly. “I’ve got at 
least a dozen rigs all ready.” 

“But I haven’t any bait.” 

Thet also is of no account. Jest you 
take thet spade out to the manure pile. 
You'll find a can out there, too!” 

In less than an hour we were climbing 
into the truck. 

“T'll tote you down to your car,” he said 
simply. “Tide’s ’most right. Can’t go 
along—too busy! But you let me know 
how you’ve fared when you bring back 
the gear.” 

I felt almost ashamed at my reluctance 
in the face of such hospitality. He made 
it seem that I was doing him a favor, in- 
stead of the other way around. But I still 
had my fingers crossed. 

Back at my car, he issued final instruc- 
tions: “Now you go right on down the 
road a piece, till you come to an old sand 
pit. Cut down to the crick, foller the path 
east from there, an’ keep trottin’ till you 
come to an old boat landin’. Throw your 
poles from thet landin’—one at a time 
ind a couple minutes apart—an’ then 
keep your eye on ’em till full tide. Then 
ise thet rowboat tied up near there to 
fetch ’em back in.” 

A short time later I stood on the old 
boat landing and watched the tide flood 
ipstream. Several times I glanced fur- 
tively about me to make certain there 
were no witnesses to what I was about to 
do. I felt like a senior deacon who had 
been asked to jitterbug; and, had there 
been anyone around, I couldn’t have 
gone through with it. 

Already I had decided against follow- 
ing one instruction: I wouldn’t attach 
iny hooks to the twine on my floating 
poles; instead, I'd tie the worms directly 
tothe twine. Should I see the rigs bobble, 
is the farmer had predicted they would 
(though I doubted him), I would crawl 
within range and use my trout rod. Also, 
I wasn’t too sure that the state laws per- 
mitted this unorthodox method of an- 
gling; but since I wasn’t using hooks, the 
worst they could do was to hail me before 
in alienist. 

What I dreaded most was meeting up 
with one of my friends; for, in that event, 
[ would never live down the fact that I 
was trying to catch trout with a Rube 
Goldberg contraption. 

Eventually I threw three of the rigs 
into the stream, which at that point was 
bout thirty-five feet wide. I was amazed 

ow well the rigs floated; the wood in 

1 was thoroughly seasoned, and I im- 
e that the farmer had them hanging 
s shed for a very long time. I hid the 

n I didn't use, deciding that I would 
play dumb in case anyone should happen 
ilong and begin to ask questions. “Why, 
I w wondering what those sticks were 
loing out there myself!” I intended to ex- 
Claim in lamblike innocence. 

Following at a safe distance on the 
bank, I now watched the poles voyage 
serenely upstream. Occasionally one 


would foul in grass or débris for a mo- 


ment, but the incoming tide was stronger 
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Bronson and Coxe reels are not avail- 
able for the duration as our entire facility 
o and personnel are 100% engaged in 
the privileges that are the birth- aT ball supplying material for our fighting serv- 
right of all. . . especially to spend <a -. ice forces. 


We can all resume our established 
American way of living, enjoying 


our leisure time when, where and 

as we like it. Now, we are striving to reestablish and maintain these rights 
and are working hard for a quick return 

to carefree days of fishing. 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


DM bx. a DATOS 
BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


SRONSON. MICHIGA N 





——_ 
Protect our woods, mm and wild life so that y 
= our children may continue to enjoy them. 

soak W Walton League, a national Conservation 
jon ew ng invites you to join in preserving our 
natural resources. Join your local chapter Now. 
If there’s none near you, write 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
LASALLE HOTEL + CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 











Bass really do love the P & K Mouse. That's 
why fishermen writ If your other baits 
equal that Mouse, they are perfection. I 
hit 3 bass in one hour last July.’’ 

The Mouse has really got what it takes to 
catch bass. Best in early morning or « 


ning. Weedless Bait rod, °s oz., 75c. Fly- 
1d, 1/16 oz., 40c. At your deal 
er's or write us. Send for Fre: 


catalog. CAAT “ bts ¢ FRIEND 


PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
3438 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
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Goins fishing! 


When planes no longer carry war 
cargoes they will take you quickly 
to any part of your country in time 


measured by a few hours. 


A sporting adventure that used 
to be a major task of preparation 
and transportation will become a 
way of spending a weekend. For 
our vast country, with its rivers, 
lakes, mountains and forests has 
dwindled from a time standpoint 


to a one-day-to-anywhere playland. 


We are and always shall be 
entirely at the service of outdoor 
lovers, providing them with sport- 
ing weapons, clothing, footwear, 
equipment and accessories — all 
the finest and best for the greater 
enjoyment of outdoor life and 


sport. 


ABERCROMBIE 
6 FircH co. 


MADISON AVE. AT 45TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N, Y¥. 


Von LENGERKE 
& €AnTOINE 


9 NORTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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than one would suppose, and they con- 
tinued upon their course. 

One of the rigs was leading the others 
by about seventy-five feet when it ap- 
proached a rather sharp bend in the 


|stream. At that point something hap- 


pened to it: one moment it was drifting 
peacefully, the next moment it began to 
tremble. Then it began to bob up and 
down so violently that ripples spread all 
over the surface of the water. Suddenly 
it tiled and dived for a brief moment; 
then it reappeared, acted as though it 
were trying to regain its bearings, and 
continued to drift upstream once more. 

The sight amazed and excited me, but 
I was determined not to entertain false 
hopes. “Probably a big eel playing with 
it,” I said to myself, but my pace quick- 
ened. I had my trout rod ready, silver- 
tinged bucktail and all; for hope springs 
eternal. 

Mindful of the farmer’s warning about 
the notorious shyness of these trout, I 
approached the bend cautiously and, 
when fairly close, completed the journey 
on my hands and knees. Hiding behind 
a big bowlder on the bank, I managed my 


| first cast. After allowing the bucktail to 


sink almost to the bottom I began to re- 
trieve, using the skip method. I had 
scarcely got my wrist action adjusted to 
the tempo of the proper rhythm, when 
wham! a big fish struck. 

Having a fish strike so close to bottom, 
and so quickly, was a new and startling 
experience for me, and I would undoubt- 
edly have missed hooking him if it hadn't 
been for his own ferocity in hitting the 
lure. In an instant I was on my feet, with 
my rod bent to a half circle and my line 
cutting through the water like a knife. 
From then on it seemed more like a tug 
of war than a battle with a trout. This 
fellow went places, all right: he was de- 
termined and powerful, but he seemed to 
insist upon hugging bottom. Could a 
young sand shark have ventured too far 
from his regular habitat? Of course that 
sounded fantastic, but so did my entire 
performance. 

In due time—and who actually knows 
just how long he had played a fish?—-my 
adversary grew weaker, but grudgingly! 
His resistance diminished, and there was 
less distance to his runs. I began to lead 
him toward the bank. 

When he was netted and I was kneel- 
ing over him in awe-struck wonder, I 


took stock of him. He was a genu 
speckled brookie all of eighteen inches 
long. “These old-time farmers,” I m 
mured penitently, “sure know what it is 
all about!” 

Having eased my conscience thus, I 
once more turned my attention to the v 
ter and the rigs. The mates of the first 
pole had by this time passed the spot 
where I had made my catch; they were 
almost around the bend, and drifting 
smoothly. Even with proof in my cree] 
that this method of locating feeding fish 
in tidewater was effective, I scarcely 
dared to hope for a repeat preforman 
But I put three more poles to floati 

And in the next hour, by employing 
practically the same methods that I had 
used in taking my first trout, I annexed 
five beautiful brookies running from six- 
teen to nineteen inches. 

When it came time to call it a day, and 
a very fruitful day at that, I retrieved all 
the poles with the rowboat. As I wound 
the lines around them tenderly, I thought 
how much I owed to their kindly and wise 
owner, who had made my triumph pos- 
sible. How to express my appreciation? 
How to make amends for having har- 
bored all those doubts? 

He was sitting in the doorway of his 
corncrib when I arrived at the farm. 

“Look!” I cried elatedly, and I opened 
the creel and displayed the five big trout 
“That method of yours certainly pro- 
duces results!” 

He gazed at the fish for a long time 


like a man who can’t believe his own 
eyes. Finally he scratched his head 
“Wal—by gosh!” he exclaimed. “So it 


actually does work. Grandpa was right 

I was growing accustomed to surprises 
or at least I thought I was. Now it 
seemed as though I was starting all over 
again. “Do you mean to tell me that you 
didn’t know?” I cried. “You've never 
tried those floating poles yourself?” 

He looked sheepish. “Wal, no!” he re- 
plied. “You see, grandpa always did tell 
me that it would work, an’ thet it worked 
fer him. But he used to spin sech yarns 
about fishin’ thet I wasn’t exactly sure. I 
always meant to git around to tryin’ it 
but somehow or other I kept puttin’ it 
off.” 

The old man took another look at the 
fish, sighed, and shook his head. 

“Guess I'll have to try it myself tomor- 
now!” he said. 





New York 10, N. Y. 
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CASH FOR WORK-BENCH PHOTOS 


Here’s your chance to make some easy money and at the same 
time to win recognition of your ability with tools. Outdoor Life 
has been way out in front, month after month for years past, with 
illustrated features telling how to make and repair boats, camp- 
ing equipment, and many other useful fishing and hunting items. 
We know from thousands of letters how welcome these features 
have been—how practical, complete, easy to follow, foolproof, 
economical—and there’ll be more to come. 

Meantime, if you’‘ve made a boat, hunter’s knife, line dryer, 
oven, pack basket, or whatever from Outdoor Life plans, why not 
send us a glossy photograph showing it in use, together with a 
paragraph of comment which will interest other readers? 

We will pay our usual high rates for any such photos we pub- 
lish, so get yours in the mail before it slips your mind! Simply 
address the Picture Editor, Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, 


a 
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MEET YOUR NEW NEIGHBOR... 


Holland is a tiny nation, proud and independent. In time of peace, it was 
thought of as a land of dikes and windmills, of tulip beds and pleasant, in 
dustrious people. ... But, there will be much to learn about Holland, its love 
for freedom and its implacable fight against tyranny and oppression .. . 
Chere will be much to learn about every nation of our world, important 
things for understanding and tolerance that will mean a better peace... . One 
of the finest means of studying our World Neighbors is shortwave radio 
With it, you can reach any nation almost instantaneously to know the his 
tory and politics of that nation even while they are happening. . . . Look 
to Hallicrafters, when Peace is won, for the world’s best short wave re 

ceivers—the results of over fifty millioa dollars worth of war research 
aod developments ion Radio. 


hallicrafters ravio 
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HALLICRAFTERS RADICS are the Radio 
man's Radio. Designed and built for ex 
perts, they are the world's finest short- 
wave receivers. Victorious Allied Armies 
all over the world will attest to their 
excellence. THE HALLICRAFTERS COM 
PANY, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 
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BUY A WAR BOND TODAY! 
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our distilleries are devoted te the production of alcohol for war use by the governmen 
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“ee \ oe. may I urge you to hold on to 
all the War Bonds you buy. 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. Bernheim Distilling Company, I 
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CONDENSING WELL traps 





FILTER sucks in tars 
and bitter juices . 


Selected 
Lightweight 
Briar 


From tip of its transparent stem to toe 
of its selected briar bowl, FilterWell 
has exclusive pipe safeguards : 
Replaceable filter absorbs “Nico-Tars” 
(tobacco sediment). The condensing 
well prevents back-flow of moisture 
into mouth. Result: an ever-dry pipe 
for cleaner, cooler smoking. 


Henry leonard & Thomds, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 











Best Gor Bass! 





Way is definitely 
Tops’ for Bass—and good for Walleyes and 
Northerns, too. An underwater lure when re- 
trieved slowly——a surface lure with rod tip 
held high and fast retrieve. More like a live, 
swimming dodging, flashing min- 
now than any other lure. In 8 color 
combinations—only $1.00 each at 
your dealer’s—-or write direct 
Write for Free Catalog 
PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 


3438 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
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One Antelope 
is Plenty 
(Continued from page 33) 


posterior abrasion) when you roll 
your horse and try to shoot. You think 
your horse has been doing all the work, 
but you find that your sides are heaving, 
your muscles are atremble, and your 
sights are so hard to find that you'd 
swear you lost them in the scramble. 

It’s a fair game, though, because you 
are beating your prey in the open at the 
very things he is best at: speed and 
vision. The one factor that makes for 
your ultimate success, if you don’t break 
your neck, is that you don’t stop and 
look back—whereas he does, sooner or 
later. Right there, wham! You've got 
him. That is, of course, if you're lucky 
at shooting without sights, and your 
eyes aren’t too bleary with perspiration. 

An old sports adage admonishes us to 
shoot only birds in flight and animals 
on the run. The birds-in-flight idea is 
O.K., but the fellow who thinks that he 
can lead an antelope fifteen or twenty 
feet at 150 yards and hit the bullseye is 
just too good for me to hunt with. I’ve 
made such shots, but they’re just plain 
luck; and what’s more, taking chances 
like that isn’t fair to the game. To jn- 
flict painful and mortal wounds on 
animals you don’t kill or can’t track 
down is criminal. Once I shot at a buck 
running like a third-term congressman— 
and hit a doe at least ten feet behind 
him. That cured me. 

Even if a barrage does bring down 
your buck, poorly placed shots are sure 
to ruin half your meat. 
it is pretty good shooting to hit the 
button of an antelope at 250 yards stand- 
ing. They’re not so big, you know. 

Then there is the way 
thought I was going to take this par- 
ticular morning) in which you use the 
horse merely to get somewhere and then 
to pack in the animal after you have 
shot it. Now that is my idea of how to 
win friends and influence the creatures 
of the wild. I do it with antelope, deer, 
pheasants and most everything else but 
quail. It is not lacking in sportsmanship 
either, because if you think that antelope 
and horses are chums you don’t know 
your animal third ward. Antelope seem 
to have come to associate horses with 


} men and will hit the high places at sight 


| tage, then, 





of them; 
on horseback than afoot. The big advan- 
is to ride where you want to 
hunt, hide your horse, and hunt in slow 
motion. Restful. See? 


A MURDEROUS way, which violates 
ull rules of sportsmanship, is to 
shoot from an automobile. Antelope like 
autos, like to race with them, consider 
their funny rolling feet, shiny sides, and 
terrible odors as a friendly part of na- 
ture most of the year. Yet I’ve seen 
hunters (I guess you’d call them that) 
carefully hidden in a car pour lead into a 
flock of antelope standing broadside and 
unafraid, as they had stood a thousand 
times before, not fifty yards off the road. 
I’ve seen it; but I hope never to 
it again. 

Then there is the stalk 
animal. That is antelope hunting at its 
best. And that’s where I was at this 
point in my meditations. Sitting on a 
rock buried in the sands of a shifting 
dune, full of wheezes 
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BOOTS 


with $o-Lo 


@ WATERPROOF 
@ FLEXIBLE 

@® NON-SKID 

@ LONG-WEARING 


Good news! Athome, you can fix 
your old hunting boots with 
So-Lo. Quick, easy—just spread 
on like butter. Dries tough over- 
night. Fills cracks and holes. 
So-Lo repairs anything made of 
rubber, leather, cloth; cuts in 
tires, raincoats, etc. Flexible. 
Non-skid. Waterproof. Won't 
come off—guaranteed. 


MEND the HOLE for 
Also Mends Every- 
thing of RUBBER, 
LEATHER, CLOTH 












AT ANY HARDWARE 
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CATTARAUGUS 


Folding 


MACHETE 


and depend- 


@ The 


Pack Pal—that tough 


able brush fighter—is helping our tough 
and dependable fighters along the Victory 
Trail in South Pacific jungles. After the 


war it will be the keen and ready pal you'll 
want fi r farm. Three generations 
f pri behind it 
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FOR THE FIGHTING MAN TODAY 
/O WITH THE OUTDOOR MAN TOMORROW 
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LLL LILLE, 
CUTLERY COMPANY 

LITTLE VALLEY, NEW YORK 







. ticks and jiggers), and not an antelope 















‘ i? 
° ; @« in sight. But wait—— 
Bp Sure enough! About three quarters of 
REPEC EET EPR FS MITRE : a mile away my glasses picked up two 
= : = white patches which definitely were 


antelope. They had just moved into 
sight from behind a ridge and were 
grazing contentedly. The sun flashed on 
the black horns which indicated that 
both animals were bucks. Horns visible 
at that distance would mean pretty good 
bucks at that. I couldn’t be choosy and 
nurse the heaves at the same time, so 
I got up. 
That was the longest three quarters 
of a mile I ever looked at but I de 
od termined to try it. Now a stalk is un 
hurried at best, but the stalk I now 
undertook was the most unhurried one 
in history. Ten or fifteen steps and then 
a big blow. White sand oozing like 
grease under my boots became increas 
ingly difficult, though it had the ad 
vantage of complete quiet. Happily the 
wind was right and the lay of the land 
i made to order. Thanks to the long bil 
lows of sand, during most of my progress 
I could walk erect. 
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HREE times I climbed the ridge labori 
ously, with my exhaust almost as noisy 
as a Model T. Three times, to my 
amazement and satisfaction, the buck 
+ were where I had spotted them, graz 
ing contentedly. Finally I reached the 
spot where my last reconnaissance had 
indicated I would be as close as I could 
get. As I worked up the slippery sand 
ridge on hands and knees, I kept hopin; 
I had not misjudged the distance 
Wriggling like a snake on ice I slipped 
over the top, keeping a small sagebrus} 
between me and the bucks. There they 
were, two of them, at about 250 yards 
Not bad. 
But oh lordy, my wind! 
y I slid the muzzle of my .270 up ont 
| the sagebrush to keep it out of the sand 
and rolled over on my back. I looked at 
my wrist watch and noted the time 
9:30 a.m. I shut my eyes against the 
glare of the sun and for ten minutes 
lay motionless, resting. A high-powe1 
rifle gave one sharp businesslike crack 
not far away. The sound of shooting at 
a distance does not seem to frighter 
antelope greatly. They will raise thei! 
¥ heads, perhaps move a little nervously 
; but seldom run. I was too weary to look 
to see what the shot had done to my 
bucks. I speculated on who the hunte! } 
might be. Somehow it sounded lik¢ 
Coloman’s .30/06. It seemed to come 
from the pocket into which he had 
headed. 

The ten minutes were up. I felt re 
laxed and rested. Slowly I rolled int 
a prone position and gathered up my 
rifle. I studied the bucks through my) 
21,X 'scope. They were not more thar 
ten feet apart. One had bedded down, and . 
I did not like the way the other stood. Tos 
much rump toward me. Soon, howeve1 
he moved into a better position. I put 
the top of the post right on his shoulder 
and squeezed the trigger. Simultaneous 
ly with the crack of the .270 the buck 
jumped a brush and disappeared J 
thought I had missed him. As quickly as 
I could throw the bolt I pulled down o1 
the second buck. 

He was in mid-air on his first jum} 
when the bullet hit him. The impact of 
the bullet and the muscular reaction 
— whirled him around in the air and he 
MILLER BREWING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE landed sprawled on top of a sagebrush 
‘ peaceful as a pelt hung out to air. 

? I lowered my rifle, pretty well pleased 
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h myself. I started to pull myself up 
hen, to my amazement, the first buck 
tepped from behind the brush. Oh, 
rdy—a gut shot! They don’t move 
1uch then unless pressed. Just stand 
till or poke around stiffly until the 
ver sets in. 


HAT to do? Here I was full of 
heaves and two antelope on my 
inds at 9:45 in the morning of the first 
iy. The wounded buck stood with his 
imp signal hairs flared in my direction. 
I did not want to risk a shot in that posi- 
tion, yet with my bum wind it would take 
me much too long to circle for a neck 
ot. Gosh! 
A full-size picture of a game warden 
loomed up before my mind’s eye. How 
does one explain two bucks with only 


one license, anyway? It was a predica-| 


ment I’d never had to face before. 
[ rolled over, leaned against a sage- 


brush, and lighted a cigarette. Then I! 


looked back to the scene of my infamy, 
almost hoping that the wounded buck 
had vanished and with it the evidence 
of my guilt. No chance! There he stood, 
legs spread, rigid, proud head low. 

All my life I have preached and 
practiced the philosophy that wounded 
animals must be finished off as quickly 
as possible. I knew that buck would 
likely not move for some time, unless 
frightened. If frightened he might call 
on his last strength to reach the tall 
sage of the other slope, where he’d be 
almost impossible to find. “Confound it,” 
I thought, “let’s get this over with!” 

I began again to slide back down the 
sandy slope to get into a better position 
to shoot. Just as I got under way the 
violent blast of a .30/06 seemed to ex- 
plode right in my ear. It came from the 
windward side to the left of the bucks, 
but I couldn’t identify the target. My 
heart gave another tug. What if this 
other hunter stumbled into the midst of 
my unhappy party? Curses! I reared 
up gingerly and looked over the brush. 
I saw no one. My wounded buck, how- 
ever, was now down on his side and 
motionless. Since there was no point in 
further caution I got to my feet and 
started slowly toward the bucks, still 
fretting about that license 


UDDENLY a man with a red cap ex-' 
ploded from the sage of the low ridge 
my left. I recognized him as an 

Easterner from a near-by camp who 
was hunting antelope for the first time. 
Seeing me, he shouted, “Did you see that 
shot? Boy, I sure rolled that baby!” 

[I guess I must be sort of single-track 
in my thinking. Still brooding about 
those two bucks I'd shot, I looked around 
for the one the newcomer was referring | 

I saw nothing; and my puzzlement 
increased when he came charging up to | 
my Number One buck with a prideful 
smile on his face you could not have 
rubbed off with sandpaper. 

Then it dawned on me: this fellow 

id seen my cripple standing broadside | 

nd with understandable enthusiasm 
had finished him off. Man and boy! 
| nearly swallowed my quid of sweet 
burley. I didn’t smile, I laughed right 

it loud. My new-found friend looked 
me oddly a moment and then joined 

I guess he thought I was just happy 

out the whole thing. I sure was, but | 

e didn’t know either how much or why. 

“Yea bo,” I exclaimed, shoving my} 

ind into his, “if you live to be a 

indred you'll never make a better shot | 
in that!” | 
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he only works in the garden... yet he has 


HAYFIELD HAIR’ 


YOUR HAIR! Does it ever look like this 
—dry and stiff as hay in the field— 
after excessive exposure to sun and 
wind? Then you know you can get 
e . “we 7 ; . . 
hayfield hair” from working in your 
garden, or playing golf or tennis, or 


just lying on the beach. 


DON'T USE GREASE on “hayfield 
hair” — unless you want to slap 
it down and make it shine like 
patent leather. Don’t use water, 
either — because excessive daily 
use of water as a dressing often 
tends to dry out hair. 


USE FAMOUS KREML and see if you don’t 
say —“ My hair was never easier tocomb, 
never looked neater, never felt keener!” 
Kreml also removes ugly dandruff scales 
and relieves itching of scalp they cause. 
Try Kreml today! 
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* Guaranteed by v 
Good Housekeeping °4 N k 
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Makes hair feel softer, more pliable, easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff scales and 
relieves itching of scalp they cause. Kreml also relieves breaking and falling of hair 
that’s dry and brittle due to excessive exposure to sun, wind or water. Use Kreml daily 
as directed on the label. Try Kreml today! 
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What Shotgun Fit Means 


> 


ay hh 
This old — Manton fiintlock iene beautifully, has better "fit" than many modern arms 


HERE is a widespread notion 

among gunners that if a shotgun 

“fits” all the user has to do is close 

his eyes, pull the trigger, then walk 
over and pick up the game. ‘Tain’'t so! 
Fit is important, but A. that important. 
The shrewdest job of gun fitting in the 
world won't turn a bad shot into a good 
one. No stock can compensate for 
human faults like nervousness, poor 
judgment, flinching, stopping the swing, 
not getting the cheek down on the comb, 
under and overleading, or for any other 
of the more common reasons for missing. 

Many a hunter changes restlessly from 
gun to gun, striving to find one with a 
fit which will miraculously make him a 
good shot, just as some women try all 
the beauty shops in hope of finding one 
which will turn them into glamour girls. 
when nature failed to supply the founda- 
tion. 

For most shoofers, 
stitute for experience, good eyes, mus- 
cular coordination, and an _ intelligent 
and open-minded willingness to learn. 
Of course there are some shooters who 
seem to be blessed with a mysterious 
gift for scattergun handling: that defies 
analysis. Such people can shoot any- 
thing that burns powder. Others do well 
with one kind of weapon, but not with 
another. One of the best rifle and hand- 
gun shots I ever met is no good at all 
with a shotgun, while some of the best 
scattergunuers are only fair with the 
rifle. Why? You'ye got me! But it’s the 


there is no sub- 


average guy to whom I am directing 
this little essay, not the fellow who was 
born with the knack of shooting. 

Anyway, shotgun fit is no cure-all, nor 
is it an exact science. A gun which is a 
perfect fit for Joe, who is 6 ft. tall and 
weighs 175 lb. may not fit Bill, who is 
also 6 ft. tall and who also weighs 175 lb. 

Consequently, the gun editor is really 
behind the 8-ball when his readers write 
in and say: “I am 5 ft. 8 and weigh 
155 lb. I have a gun with a drop at 
comb of 1% in., drop at heel of 2%, 
and length of pull, 14. I didn’t hit a 
quail all season. Please recommend 
stock dimensions so I can hit quail.” 

When I quote that letter, I’m not 
kidding. I actually got it—and many 
others like it. 

Maybe this reader's inability to hit 
quail has nothing whatever to do with 
the fit of his stock. He may need to 
visit an oculist, or perhaps he hasn't 
done enough shotgun shooting to be 
any good at it. Maybe his shells 
didn’t have any shot in them, or per- 
haps the quail were a new variety 
which, in their battle for survival, 
have developed iron pants. 

All kidding aside, even though shot- 
gun fit may not be the whole answer, 
the fact remains that the good shot 
will do his best work with a gun 
which fits him, and the poor shot 
will improve if his gun suits his 
physique and his habits. Further- 
more, no one can learn to be a really 
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first-rate shot with a gun which is a bad 
fit, because he will have to devote so 
much time and attention to his gun that 
he will not have enough left for th 
bird. The good-fitting gun handles s 
naturally and easily that it becomes a1 
extension of the body. 

If in answering the question, Does 
your shotgun fit you? your reply is, “I 
never thought about it,” you are prob- 
ably fairly well fixed. If you say, “I 
don’t know whether it does or not,” 
chances are it doesn’t. Actually, fit is 
more than mere stock specifications. It 
is also barrel length, stock design, and 
balance. A correctly fitting gun seem 
alive in the hands. It points as natural 
ly as the proverbial finger, and it instills 
in its user a feeling of confidence that 
he simply cannot miss. The best-fittin; 
gun I have ever had my hands on, does 
not—alas!—belong to me. It belongs, in- 
stead, to a friend, who had it made up 
to the same dimensions as my own 
favorite double, yet I shoot his gun 
better than any gun I have ever owned, 
doing about 10 percent better with it 
than the one it was modeled from. These 
two guns measure exactly the same 
drop at comb, 1% in.; drop at heel, 2 in.; 
length of pull, 14 in.; down pitch, 1 in.; 
length of barrel, 26 in. Both have beaver- 
tail fore-ends, but the grips are different 
—his has full pistol grip, whereas the 
grip on my gun is straight—but prob- 
ably that is unimportant. What does 
matter is that the butt of his gun is 
more sharply checkered than mine, and 
so the 1-in. down pitch is plenty, whereas 
a 1%-in. down pitch would be about 


Here the position of the shooter's thumb—alongside 
his nose—indicates that the gunstock is a bit short 
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A light, straight-stock gun like this beautiful little Parker 
20 gauge double is perfect for use in hunting upland game 


right for mine. But probably the main 
factor is that his gun is ™ lb. heavier 
than mine. I’m a little too “strong” for 
my own gun, tending to overcontrol it. 
Because it’s a shade too light for me, I 
am likly to swing a bit too fast, and 
consequently most of my misses on 
crossing shots come from overleading. 
Then, when I catch myself doing this 
and try to correct the fault, it is too 
easy to slow the swing—and _ shoot 
behind. 

This all goes to show, then, that this 
thing called fit is compounded of a 
number of elements. Weight, which is 
almost never mentioned in discussions 
of the subject, is of primary importance. 
No matter what the stock dimensions 
are, the gun that is too heavy does not 
fit because it will always handle slug- 
gishly. The too-light gun does not fit 
because the man behind it can over- 
control it. Barrel length is an important 
element of fit, The long-barreled 
gun tends to be slow and sluggish to 
handle and the short-barreled weapon 
may be difficult to control. 

The standard 12 gauge pump gun with 
its 30-in. barrel screwed into a long re- 
ceiver and with its full-choke boring 
comes about as far from fitting the 
average gunner as could be imagined. 
These cannons are too muzzle heavy, too 
sluggish, too slow for 99 gunners out of 
100, and since hundreds of thousands of 
them are in use they are responsible for 
two generations of pokey shotgun shots 
I am 6 ft. 1 in. and reasonably husky, 
but I’m not man enough to handle one 
of those vaulting poles for anything ex- 
cept pass shooting where I have lots of 
time. If someone ran me down and 
forced one of those big clumsy pumps 
on me, the first thing I would do would 
be to chop the barrel to 20 or 22 in., and 
put a Cutts Compensator or Weaver 
Choke on it or to have a Poly-Choke in- 
stalled for an overall length of 25 or 26 
in. Then I could hit a bird before it got 
into the next county. These same re- 
marks also apply to the big 12 gauge 
automatics, with their 28 and 30-in 
barrels. ™ 

The correctly fitting gun should match 
the strength of the man behind it. It 
should be neither too light nor too heavy, 
neither sluggish nor erratic. If your 
gun feels live and sure in your hands, its 
weight and balance are probably about 
right 

Of all stock dimensions, drop at comb 
is probably the most important, 
the comb of a shotgun is the rear sight 
by which elevation is obtained. The 
correct drop permits the gunner to look 
right down the barrels with his cheek 
firmly against the comb. If the 


too. 


since 


pressed 


sight plane disappears 
from view when the cheek 
is firm against the comb, 
the stock has too much 
comb drop—the common 
fault of most American 
shotguns. In this case the 
gunner tends to aim with 
the breech, because that is 
what he sees; and the shot 
charge flies low. Further- 
more, the gunner using a 
too-low comb is not in one 
piece with his gun and he 
has to control it too much 
with his arms and not 
enough with his body. His 
swing tends to be jerky and 
erratic and he finds it diffi- 
cult to get in the groove. 
If, with the cheek pressed 
firm, the whole length of 
the barrel is in sight, the comb is too 
high, the hunter sees the bird over too 
much barrel, and most misses will be 
high. 

It is natural for the gunner to want 
to see the whole bird over his barrels, 
so when he shoots, he presses his cheek 
a bit less firmly against the comb, sees 
more barrel, and shoots up at the bird 
as the late Bill Foster, inventor of skeet, 
and OvutTpoor Lire’s skeet editor, ex- 


If stock is short, left hand can be extended 
along a beavertail fore-end, as shown above 


plained in an interesting article some 
years ago. If the comb is right, he can 
see more barrel and shoot up, and still 
have his cheek firm enough so as to 
control his gun and swing by pivoting 
his hips. If the comb is too low the man 
shooting up loses all contact between 
the cheek and the comb, and his con- 
trol is poor. 

If the all-important comb 
right, heel drop, within limits, 
make so much differ- 
ence. Although a 2-in. 
heel drop feels best to 
me, I do all right with 
2% and even 2% in. A 
“straight” stock (one 
with not much heel 
drop) delivers the re- 
coil in a straight line 
and is more pleasant 
to shoot. The straight 
stock with a minimum 
of heel drop also holds 
its elevation more uni- 
formly, since different 
placement of the cheek 
in fast shooting varies 
the actual comb drop if 
the stock is “crooked.” 
The crooked stock acts 
as a lever to raise the 
muzzle and bang the 
comb against the 
cheek. This hurts and 
frightens the gunner, 
makes him flinch and 
jerk the trigger. He is 
likely to think the 
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comb is too 
ably has a 
crooked. 

Usually, the more a man shoots, 
better he likes a straight stock because 
the straight-stock gun is more a unit 
It handles faster, gets on quicker, d 
enables the gunner to drive the second 
shot in faster. The experienced s 
gets his head down, runs his neck 
becomes what riflemen call a “st 
crawler.” The beginner, on the ot 
hand, tries to shoot with his head 
and thinks he needs (and probably d 
need for the time being) more heel droy 
That is one reason why people out 
grow their stocks—their shooting habits 
change. 

The length of pull for a _ shots 
should be longer than that of a rifl 
usually about *% in. A man 5 ft. 8 
tall is usually pretty well fitted wit} 
rifle stock of 13% in. and with a shot 
gun stock of 13% or 14 in. A six-fox 
with average arms for his height (34-i: 
sleeve) will find a stock of 14% in. about 
right. Very tall men with very long 
arms can use 15-in. stocks. Some hav 
been made 15% in. long! 

The stock that is too long make 
“mounting” difficult as the stock catches 
on the clothes. The stock that is to 
short brings the cheek to the uncomfort- 
able point of the comb and often causes 
the right thumb to smack the nose, with 
resultant flinching. 

A beavertail fore-end on a double, the 
big full fore-end of the automatics, o1 
the trap-type slide handles of pumps 
enables the shooter to adapt himself t 
a stock that is not just right—by hold 
ing the right hand forward if the stock 
is too short, back if it is too long. The 
gun used exclusively for ducks shoul 
have a shorter stock than normal be 
cause the duck hunter is bundled up i: 
heavy clothing. 

“Pitch” simply means the angle at 
which the butt plate is set on the stock 
The pitch is correct if the butt clings 
firmly to the shoulder. If there is not 
enough down pitch, the butt tends t 
slip down under the arm pit and causé 
the gun to throw shots high because the 
muzzle tilts up. Too much pitch causes 
the gun to slip up and throw shots low 
Pitch that fits will be from 1 to 2 i: 
down, depending on the conformation of 
the shoulder. Guns with no pitch, o1 
“up” pitch, and guns with excessive 
down pitch of 3 to 4 in. are monstrosities 


high, whereas he prob 
stock that is excessiv 


Randolph Scott, motion-picture star, examines the cartridge of an 
M-! carbine. Carbine and cartridges were used in a recent movie 
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and greatly handicap the person trying 
to use them. 

Actually, only one person in the world 
can tell a man if his gun fits him, and 
that is the man himself. Gunners of 
the same height may have different 
arm lengths. One chap, with a full face 
and wide cheek bones, may need cast-off 
and @ narrow comb. Another man of 
the same height may have a thin narrow 
face which would mean no cast-off and 
, thick comb. One may have a long 
neck and crawl his stock, and hence 
require a much longer and straighter 
stock than a man of the same height 
who has a short neck and who shoots 
with his head erect. One man may have 
sloping shoulders, another square ones. 
The man who puts his cheek right at 
the point of the comb is obviously get- 
ting less comb drop with the same stock 
than the man who puts his cheek 2 or 
3 in. back. 

If you want to do really good shooting 
with the scattergun ask yourself these 
juestions: 

Does the gun swing slowly and feel 
sluggish? If it does, the barrels are too 
long and the gun is muzzle heavy— 
probably too heavy all over. 

Does the gun feel too light and do I 
vercontrol it? If so, you need a heavier 
gun and perhaps longer barrels 

Do I look right down the barrels with 
my cheek pressed firm against the comb? 
If so, all is rosy. If not, the comb must 
be raised or lowered. 

Does my gun mount quickly and na- 
turally, and do I shoot it without bump- 
ing my nose against my right thumb? 
If so, length of pull is all right. 


WHEN IS A RIFLE 
ADEQUATE? 


eA whole flock of indignant G.I.’s have 
written in to argue with me over my 
statement that the M-1 carbine wouldn't 
be so hot as a deer rifle. A good many 
uwree with me too, but the score runs 
about two dissents for one assent. It 
looks as though the little M-1 carbine is 
almost as popular with the troops as 
Dorothy Lamour or Bob Hope. The boys 
like the light weight of the piece and 
the low recoil, and they aren’t going to 
have any civilian typewriter pounder 
look down his nose at it. 

One chap says that he killed a deer 
with one last fall, and that makes me all 
wet. The shot, he says, was at 300 yd. 
ind but one slug was needed. The deer 
was hit right between the eyes and down 
it went! Another soldier from the great 
deer state of Maine says he has seen 
deer killed with every kind of rifle 
made, many of them less powerful than 
the little M-1 cartridge. Therefore, the 
M-1 is O.K. 

All of which is neither here nor there. 
A deer hit between the eyes with a .22 
short would be dead too, and the fact 
that deer have been killed with practical- 
ly everything that burns powder is no 
news to me. I know a man who killed 
a white-tail buck with % oz of. No. 7% 
shot in a 20 gauge shotgun. (Range: 35 
ft Plenty of bucks have fallen to the 
22 long rifle and the .25/20. That doesn’t 
prove anything! 

\ rifle for any game is adequate only 
when it will kill or disable under the 
least favorable conditions likely to be 

ountered. An animal standing or 
moving slowly broadside and within 
100 yd. can be killed with almost any 
rifle if the man behind it is good enough 
to hit in the heart region. Deer have 
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Q: HOW DID “BUFFALO BILL” CODY BECOME A STAR 
SALESMAN FOR AN AMERICAN ARMS CONCERN? 


A: In 1869, Grand Duke Alexis of 
Russia went hunting with Buffalo Bill 
and was so impressed with his .44 
Smith & Wesson American that he 
made a special trip to see Daniel Wes- 
son. The result was the 44 S&W 
Russian and a 250,000-gun order. 


</ 


Q: WHO BROUGHT OUT THE FIRST REVOLVERS WITH 
CYLINDER ALIGNMENT ASSURED BY A DOUBLE LOCK? 


A: In 1902, Smith & Wesson de- 
veloped its 2nd Military & Police 
Model in which the cylinder was 
locked at both the back and front, 
which guarantees perfect alignment. 
It has been copied in cheap, foreign 
imitations, but among quality revol- 
vers it is still exclusive to S&W. 
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SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS 


Schieffelin & Co. 





Q: WHAT WAS THE FIRST COMMERCIAL TARGET 
REVOLVER WITH A “SPEED LOCK, MICROMETER 
SIGHTS AND AN ANTI-BACKLASH TRIGGER? 

A: The K-22 Masterpiece, produced 
by Smith & Wesson in 1940, was the 
first commercial target revolver incor- 
porating a short, “speed” lock; mi- 
crometer, click sights; and a built-in, 
anti-backlash feature. 
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been killed under those conditions with 
25/20’s, .32/20’s, and Hornets; but 
one who says those rifles are adeq 


The i —— =<— for deer is simply showing he hasn’t 
done much hunting, has been very luck) 
M or hasn’t been curious enough to dis. 


cover that many of his “misses” wer 
hits and that wounded animals escaped 


: | A chap in British Columbia killed 11 
ro * | grizzlies with a .22 Hi-Power, took ¢ t 
4 £ pride in his feat, and swore the .22 H 


Power would kill anything that wal 
Those 11 grizzlies were shot under fa 
able conditions. Then he tackled N¢ 

| and the bear killed him. You might 
another Canadian, who was in an 
monton hospital the last I heard, if } 
thinks the .30/30 is a good grizzly rif 
He shot a grizzly six times with o1 
but the bear reached him, mauled 
and left him for dead. 

The trapper, the cowboy, others 
live with game, usually wait for a d 
to-rights shot. Why not? They 
plenty of shots, and if a good 






. . . under the nationwide 
pre-induction training pro- 
gram sponsored by the 
National Rifle Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE of this govern- 


ment-approved program intended to WRITE TOD ay for the free booklet doesn’t present itself today, it will c 

train the maximum number of our The Guidebook to Rifle Marksman- along tomorrow or next day. 

citizens in the use of small arms. ship,” also other literature which The sportsman-hunter is something 
tells you how you may get pre-in- else again. His time is limited. Mayh 


he can take only two or three days 
his annual hunt. Is he going to refu 
its, guards and others— to shoot because that buck is going over 
— — a windfall hell-for-leather with only its 
rear end offering a snap shot? Is h: 
going to hold his fire when he sees a! 
antelope 300 yd. away, running like th: 
wind? Is he? I ask you! Couple 
very human tendency to shoot if ther 
: Pees : a a is the slightest chance of a hit with t) 
class. Familiarity with firearms con 4607 St. John St.. New Haven 5, Conn. feck thed the eeadeciier of hemor: 


Here is invaluable training for all duction rifle training. 
prospective service men, defense 


Less than 2% of all men inducted 
into the armed services 
knew anything about rifled firearms 


Shocking but true! Don’t be in this 





stitutes a real service to our country > 
sy 1 ill 1 . d Today 100% in war work. In normal times, manu- not particularly good shots and don't 
now and will stand you in —— facturers of .22 cal. RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, TELE- bother to do much practicing, and you 

stead the greater part of your life. scope SIGHTS, TARGO GUNS & EQUIPMENT agree that most hunters need rifles with 


power enough to kill even with p 
placed shots under bad conditions. 

I have long felt that at least 
wounded game animal goes off to di 
for every animal brought in—a stag 
ing waste of meat and game resourcs 
In the course of years, I have fo 
dozens of dead deer, elk, and ante 
which have been hit in nonvital pl 
with rifles of inadequate power and | 
served only as food for buzzards 
coyotes. 

Once when hunting elk I camped 
an area where five .30/30 hunters 
been. Each had his elk, but I ta 
to them on their way out and al 
them reported shooting at animals t 
hadn’t got. In the next week my c 
panions and I found (if I remem! 
correctly) seven dead and spoiled 
Ask those lads if the .30/30 is a 
elk rifle and they’ll say sure, and ] 

|} duce an elk head to prove it. Ask 
| and I'll say that in the hands of 
} men under some conditions it is 
| right, but for the average hunter u 
average conditions it is a lousy elk 1 
Under average hunting conditions in 
Southwest—where the typical shot 
across a canyon at anywhere from 
to 350 yd.—the .30/30 is likewise a p 
deer rifle. In the thick cover of the E 
where shots are nearer, it seems t 
| adequate, although I have a very pot 














hunch that most hunters would be a 
better off. with the more powerful 
Savage or .348 Winchester. 

The last white-tail I shot was flashing 
between oak trees across the head < 
deep canyon. The 130-gr. .270 bi 
struck him forward of the hip in 
abdomen, ranged up through his 
phragm, touched one lung, and came 
XS-40B through his ribs. The buck was qual 

ing away when I squeezed the trig 
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Make all your spare dollars 
Fighting Dollars. Keep right 


on buying War Bonds! 
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How to make a 
delicious Cuba Libre 
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E STCROIX 


(PRONOUNCED SAINT CROY) 








Fill glass with cola 
and stir well 
Add squeezed lime 
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BRAND 


Ymported Yo um/ 








2 or more ice cubes 





2 ounces Old St. Croix 
Imported Rum 


Juice of 2 lime 


10 ounce glass 
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y words that mean smooth whiskey — Walker's DeLuxe’ 


HIRAM 
WALKER 


6 Like a kindly nature, the friendly smoothness 
of Walker’s DeLuxe is “bred in the bone’’~ for 
this whiskey is smoothed at every step of its 
making by a special refinement in its distilling. 
‘Then it is cask-smoothed four full years. Walker’s 
DeLuxe is scarce now, for the distillery is mak- 
ing war alcohol and pre-war stocks must be made 
to last. But, come times of plenty, all America 
will find Walker’s DeLuxe the two-word syno- 
nym for whiskey smoothness. 
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on whiskey. 86 proof. This whiskey is 4 years old. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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nd disappeared with the shot. When I 
rot up to the place where I'd seen him 
last I found him dead. He had been 
somewhere between 275 and 325 yd. from 
the muzzle, and he hadn’t traveled much 
more than 10 ft. after being hit. Was I 
justified in taking that shot? I believe 
I was, because I was using a rifle power- 
ful enough to kill or disable a deer with 
ny solid body hit. But how many hunt- 
ers armed with M-1 carbines or .25/35’s 
would have passed up that shot if, like 
me, they had been hunting for three 
days and this was the first shot to pre- 
sent itself? Not many! Suppose that 
buck had been hit with an M-1 carbine 
bullet. It would have been a break for 
the buzzards, and the hunter would 
still have to find himself a deer. 


AL LINDEN’S 
NEW BOOK 


delays, Alvin 
publisher, Tom Sam- 
panting across the 
booklet on stocking 
No. 2, is “The 
& Altera- 
Model 70.” 
“Tnletting 


e After a good 
Linden and his 
worth, have come 
line with another 
and remodeling. This one, 
Shaping of Inletted Blanks 
tions to the Winchester 

Number 1 in Linden’s series is 


many 


the Stock Blank,” and No. 3 is “Finish- 
ing Gun Stocks.” 
Two full-size pattern sheets showing 


the exact form and details of the work 
are included with each booklet. Number 
1 has pattern sheets on the Springfield, 
No. 2 has them on the Model 70, and 
No. 3 on the 1917 Enfield. 

Linden’s dope on inletting, shaping, 
and finishing is absolutely the McCoy. 
It is as if Chippendale and Sheraton 
gave dope on furniture design and bared 
their trade secrets. All of “Ole Scratch’s” 
secrets are right there in black and white 
to be digested. 

To my way of thinking, the pattern 
sheets are particularly desirable for the 
amateur, as most amateur stocking jobs 
are foully shaped and, however well they 
may fit, look like the devil to anyone 
with a sense of form. Linden’s stocks, 
however, are always as neatly turned as 
a Broadway chorus girl’s ankle, and any- 
one following his directions can hardly 
go wrong. 

The series of three booklets 
great detail how to inlet, shape, and 
finish gun stocks. Each book runs 
around 35,000 words and is illustrated 
with photographs of fine rifles. Anyone 
planning to restock a rifle should have 
the series. So should any man who likes 
guns and who wants to know what 
makes the wheels go round, even though 
he does not plan to stock a rifle and is 
so unmechanical he can barely lace his 
own shoes. 3etween us girls, a good 
many professional gun stockers could 
ilso pick up a thing or three from these 
booklets. 

Alvin Linden is one of a handful of 

really ace stockers in this country. Some 
ff the others are Tom Shelhamer, who 
for years has turned out beautiful stocks 
for the Niedner Rifle Corp.; John Hut- 
ton, who has worked for Griffin & Howe 
ind for the Parker-Whelen Company; 
and Bob Owen, who is (or was, the last 
time I heard) with the custom depart- 
ment of Winchester. Anyone who has a 
stock made by one of these artists in 
wood has the best—something to hand 
down to his sons and grandsons. 
_ Autographed. copies of the books can 
be obtained from Alvin Linden, Bryant, 
Wisconsin, for $2.10 a piece.—Jack 
O’Connor. 
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he Weaver 330 Scope is helping our snipers on many battle 
fronts today—among others, in Italy—where the port of 
Naples is not very far removed from bitter fighting. Tough fighting 
calls for straight shooting, and our American snipers have what 
it takes—native ability with firearms, expert army training, good 
weapons, and the Weaver 330 Scope to aid them in putting the 












the W. R. WEAVER COMPANY 


slug on the target. The Weaver 330 is sturdy, easy to adjust, and 
accurate, and its clear field makes it possible to see the target even 
in poor light. Those are qualities you’ll be wanting in a hunting 
scope again some day, and the Weaver will bring them to you! 





The W eS 
SCOPE 


a 


Dealers still have some models; 


ome, write us, 


if you can’t find ¢ 


The WEAV eR 
CHOKE 





including any 














two choke tubes 





Six interchangeable tubes to 





choose from; ask your dealer 
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How to live with a pipe 
—and like it! 


Pipe-smokers who wander along tobacco 
roads in search of deep and abiding satis- 
faction are urged to send for their free 
copy of “The Choice of Experience.” Here, 
in narrative form, is a brief and readable 
history of Walnut . . . John Middleton’s 
master-blend of the world’s 7 finest tobac- 
cos... mild, fragrant, friendly, naturally 
aromatic. It starts in a little tobacco-shop 
along the old Philadelphia water-front in 
1856. And it brings, in addition to the 
booklet, an ample sample of Walnut. All 
for a penny postal addressed to John 
Middleton, 1213 Walnut (Tobacco) St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 






A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 

ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 
will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 
Catalog on request. 


E. C. BISHOP & SON WARSAW, MISSOURI 





HORSES 


How To Select, Care For, and Handle Them! 


A pook in one fine, big 








book S everything 
want to know about 
| Horses from purchasing 
to prize winning! 
Out of thirty years ex} 
1 select bre 
iting with, and 
Margaret Cabell Self gives you in 
to-unde nd wuage the facts, instructions, 
1 professional ly that can make owning and 
1 for yo ywn horse the finest hobby of all! 
Clear, com i ex] itions of how to judge a 
how “ » buy ; equipment for groom 
ling, d Ing irnessing, etc.; how to feed, 
lip, tie; first aid for com 
iuses, control of 19 
- teaching children, the 
Ring, etc. Complete with helpful glossary, 40 
photo nd drawings 
SEND NO MONEY. Simply 
write and ask for your copy of 
“Horses: Their Selection, Care, 


and Handling.’’ Upon delivery, 
with postman only $3 
plus actual postage. Unless de 
lighted, return book in 5 days 
full refund. Address 

A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers, 
Dept. 227, 67 W. 44th St., 
New Yurk 18, N. Y. 


len 
eposit 











ORDER THIS GENUINE, PRE-WAR QUALITY 


GABARDINE JACKET 


FOR WORK OR 


iter iy wale], 


20 


Prepaid 


Supply definitely 


limited. Safest 
thing is to order 
immediately. 


ideal for 


work. street 
wear, or rec- 
reation 


Made of the Gabardine. 


Whitman 
Smart-looking yet hard-wearing. Tough, 


finest 


Large bellows pockets. 
One-piece back. 


pre-war quality. 
Double stitched seams 
Roomy, comfortable pattern. Pre-shrunk. 
Launders perfectly. Light tan. Length 
28% inches. Stock sizes 36 to 48. State 
suit size regularly worn and give sleeve 
length when ordering. Price $6.50 pre- 
paid. Money back guarantee 


MID-WESTERN SPORT TOGS 
Division of Berlin Clove Co. 
601 Fox Ave. 


BERLIN, 
wis. 


am Sporrlocs 


r He V Amazing Opportunities 
Flash! NOW Spek in These 
PRACTICAL Money -Making Trades! 
watch and clock repairing 


Learn At Home ¢ In Your Sparetime 


Prepare f« 

















ra happy future of pros- 
perits ~urity and get a big-pay 
job NOW. Fascinating, high-grad 
occupation, You can EARN WHILE 
YOU LEARN. An excellent field for 
part-time work at home 


COMPLETE COURSE in HOROLOGY 


A THOROUGH self-instruct 


training in American and Sw 
watches, clock Special sectic 
on alarm clock repair A new, 
pract | LEARN-BY-DOING 
Instruction method fou Learn 
QUICKLY, easily. No previous 
experience nece iry. Watchmaking is the basic training for 
aircraft instrument work, and other scientific precision job 
Amazing LOW PRICE. Money-Back Guarantee. Get into 
this fast-growing field NOW big opportunities . don't 


delay. Mail coupon below for free information No obligation 


locksmithing and key making 
Complete UP-TO-DATE COURSE 


How to pick locks, de-code, make mas- 
ter-keys, repair, install service 
New, self-instruction lessons for « 
handy man, home-owner, carpenter, 
mechanic,service station operator 
it shop, hardware dealer, gunsmith, 
53 EASY ILLUSTRATED LESSONS 
Bargain Price! Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back. Write now! 









ete, 








ep —-F ree Details — Mail pon Today!l*-=4 
I NELSON CO., Dept. 8G24, 321 abash, Chicago4,Il. § 
| Please send me—FREE and without obligation— illus | 
1 trated Suc s-Catalog cong ir information about 
the cours courses) | have cked below. No sales i 
B men will call Watch "Clock Repairing | 
; Locks@f™fing and Key Making | 
§ NAME... — senisianatennatieiimininmnes : 
; ADDRESS________ + Eee eran trae 1 
8 CITY — : 
——_—_——_—— _— 













Shooters’ Problems 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail. 


ae ts Re 


Question: Why is the .22 Hi-Power so seldom 
mentioned as a varmint rifle? 

I have a good supply of .22 Long Rifle am- 
munition, and want to buy a rifle to use it in— 
preferably one with considerable weight, be- 
cause I think that means more accuracy. Which 
would you choose of the following rifles: Model 
75 Winchester, Remington Sporter Target, or 
Model 23-AA Savage? I want to use a medium- 
price ‘scope, like the 29-S Weaver. Can you 
mount a low ‘scope on the Remington, or does 
the bolt handle come up too high?—C. C. M., 
W. Va. 


Rifle for 


Answer: The .22 Hi-Power is not accurate 
enough for small marks like crows and wood- 
chucks in the light sporters which are cham- 


bered for it. For varmint shooting a man ought 
to get a cartridge which will group in that 
particular rifle within 1%4 in. at 100 yd. The 
22 Hi-Power groups from 3 to 3'% in 

Since you want a fair amount of weight with 
your .22, I'd take either the Remington 513-S, 
which is a fine rifle, or the Model 75 Winchester 
Target. The Model 75 Winchester Sporter is 
a fine little rifle, but too light for a man. The 
29-S ‘scope is an excellent choice. It mounts 
very low on the Winchesters. I only had my 
hands on a Remington Sporter once, but I feel 
fairly sure that it will mount a ‘'scope low. The 
one I handled had iron sights and was one fine 


job.—J. O’C. 


Reloading Shot Shells 


Question: I have a pretty barren hunting 
season to look forward to this fall, unless I can 
reload some shells. I saved all the hulls I used 
last year and believe I have enough primers and 
chilled shot to reload quite a few of them. The 
primers seem to be in good shape and the shot 
hasn’t run together. All I lack is powder. I 
suppose I might use black powder, but I prefer 
smokeless Where could I get it—and how 
would I go about loading smokeless powder? — 


G. E. S., Mo 


that worries you, 
chief bottleneck in 
the primers, 


Answer: If powder is all 
your troubles are over. The 
reloading shot shells nowadays is 
but you have them. I suggest you order about 
5 lb. of bulk smokeless from Arthur E. Ander- 
son, Fullerton, N. Dak. These charges have to 
be weighed and not measured with a scoop 
measure. Stick to bulk smokeless, FFF black, 
or semismokeless. Use from 3 to 3'4 dr. with 
1% oz. of shot in the 12 gauge. Don’t try to 
load up with any hot stuff.—J. O’C. 


Squirrel Rifle 


Question: I've put a lot of effort in my .22 
Long Rifle Stevens autoloader, Model 76-A, in 
order to get it just right for squirrel shooting 
The original open sights with front gold bead 
were 2 in. off at 15 yd., so I had a Redfield 


No. 70-HH peep sight mounted on, sighted in 
at 25 yd. I could now hit swell with the peep 


receiver, but 
these Ohio 
find the front 
31 front sight 


put the gun up for a squirrel in 
bottoms and you couldn't begin to 
sight. I then got a Lyman No. 
with 1/16-in. ivory bead. The 
was now perfect for squirrels at short 
range, but I had to let long shots go. At 50 
yd. the front sight covered up most of the 
squirrel. To remedy this, I added a Weaver 
29-S ‘scope sight with regular cross hair, 
mounted with Type T-3 mount. This sets the 
‘scope just a fraction above my Redfield peep 
sight. After all my trouble, what do you think 
of the result as a squirrel rifle? 

How shall I sight in the Weaver? A friend 
told me a simplified method of calculating. He 
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WORTH HAVING 


OR 


WAITING FOR 











BASS QUAIL HUNTERS’ 


If yours is the good fortune to own a 
pair of Bass Quail Hunters, you know 
they’re footwear well worth having — and 
caring for through the war-time shortage 
And you can tell the fellow who isn’t s 
lucky that they’re worth waiting for until 
the day war demands are over and we can 
again produce Bass Outdoor Footwear for 
America’s peace-time pleasures. 

*(P S. They’re worth looking for, to 
A few dealers may have them.) 

FREE — Interesting catalog of Bass Outdoor 
Footwear for men and women. Write G H. Bass 
& Co., 157 Canal St., Wilton, Me. 
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REPLACED 


PROTECTS WHAT CAN’T BE 


> “ 4 
FIENDOLIL 
RUST INHIBITOR 
ar ; i ? ‘ SAI I 
Fiendoil’s protective iln 

Handy, Long-lasting Bottle 2 02.—35c 
McCambridge & McCambridge Co. 
Baltimore 


















WAR PRODUCTION still 
comes first... ofterwards 
we'll be able to serve 
YOu better than ever 


GUN SIGHT COMPANY 


667 HOWARD ST.- SAN FRANCISCO - CALIF. 


L. L. Bean’s Improved 
Revised Book on 

Fish 
j} and Camp 


Hunting, Fishing 


HUNTING Camping have been ™ 
Bea ho was 
FISHING b iw oof the ous we 


How to Hunt, 





and of varied experiences 
proved invaluable t 
CAMPING less sportsmen and lov 
of the great outd 
By Throughout the 43 chapt 
will be found definite 
L. L. Bean able information for . 
ing your hunting fis 





and camping trips safer 
more successful and € 
able 


into the woods without being 
subjects of Chapters 

Bean has had these 

that one set ay 
when you ot 


Since no one should go 


thoroughly familiar with the 
14, 15, and 16 of this book, Mr 
ticular chapters printed in duplicate so 
be removed and carried on your person 
game hunting 


The new IMPROVED REVISED book has 43 chapt 
114 illustrations on good paper, cloth bound, 108 
including memorandum pages with headings for making 
notes on 10 outing trips. 


Postpaid anywhere in United States or Canada 
Send for free 16 page prospectus, 


L. L. Bean, Inc. Freeport 90, Maine 
Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialities 


Price, $1, 
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said if you sight in at 25 ft., you'll also hit on 
the nose at 25 yd., the trajectory of the bullet 
evening things up. This also works with 50 
ft. and 50 yd., he stated. Do you think he is 
right?—J. G. P., Ky. 


Answer: You have a good little squirrel 
rile—but I don’t see any sense to having such 

flock of iron and ‘scope sights on it at the 
same time. You're not getting full value out 
of the *scope, because you have to hold your 
heek away from the comb, and can’t hold the 
rife steady for long shots. In your place, I'd 
remove the iron sights entirely, and depend on 
the ’scope. You'd then have a lower sight line, 
and could hold the rifle better. 

I would suggest you sight in for about 75 
yd. Your friend is somewhat in error about the 
trajectory of a .22. From ’scope line of sight 
the path of the bullet’s flight would cross the 
path of aim at about 20 yd. The bullet would 
strike about 1% in. high at 25 yd., 1 in. high at 
50 yd., right on the nose at 75 yd., and 3 in. 
low at 100 yd. So sighted in, you wouldn't have 
to worry about trajectory at all on a squirrel 
up to 90 yd., and by holding a little high you 

uld hit up to about 110 yd.—/J. O’C. 


Patterns Too Tight 


Question: I like my 12 gauge double-barrel 
Lefever shotgun very much, except for two 
things. (1) It has 28-in. barrels, bored modified 
and full. Several times I have peppered game 
so badly it was not fit to eat. What should I 
do to make the gun throw a more open pattern? 
I shoot rabbits, and occasional pheasants, 
grouse, and squirrels. (2) When shooting at 
anything high, my nose is behind my thumb 
where it curls over the stock. The recoil of 
the gun causes me to punch myself on the nose. 
It may sound funny, but it hurts. How can 
that be remedied?—A. M. F., Pa. 


Answer: A gunsmith who knows his stuff 
can easily take some choke out of a pair of 
barrels. Have him give you patterns of 50 
percent in the right and 55 percent in the 
left barrel. 





GOOD NEWS! 


A proposal to resume the manufac- 
ture, on a limited scale, of shotguns, 
rifles, pistols, and revolvers for civilian 
use was approved May 23 by the Small 
Arms Industry Advisory Committee of 
the War Production Board. No such 
items have come off the assembly lines 
since February, 1942. 





Or you might write the service department of 
Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y., to see if they 
will do the job for you. They would be better 
equipped for it than most gunsmiths 

I think you get cracked on the nose because 
your stock is a little too short You probably 
need from % to 1% in. greater length of pull.— 


5. OG. 
For Fewer Crippled Ducks 


Question: Last year I bought a 12 gauge 

Ithaca repeater, Model 37, with full-choke 30- 
in. barrel. I’m not a particularly good wing- 
Shot. In hunting ducks and an occasional par- 
tridge with it, I have made quite a few crip- 
ples—especially late in the season, when they 
get pretty wary and some long shots have to 
be taken. Maybe I'd do better with a more 
pen-bore gun, say about 60 percent choke. 
Where could I get my gun rebored? 

Is No. 7% shot too light for larger ducks? 
Do you think the weight of a shotgun has any 
effect on the penetration of the shot?—R. A. H., 
Ontario, Can. 


Answer: You could send your gun back to 
the service department of the Ithaca Gun Co., 
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BOY! WHAT A RELIEF 
TO BE RID OF 





INSECT REPELLENT 


drives away 

MOSQUITOES, 
BITING FLIES, 
CHIGGERS... 


gives hours of protection 


SKAT literally drives insects away before they bite. « 
This scientific repellent is easy to apply, pleasant to usé; 
Take along a bottle on your next fishing or hunting trip. 
Just one application gives up to 3 hours’ protection! 


Manufactured by Gallowhur Chemical Corporation, Windsor, Vi.... Distributed by Skol Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
























There’s no more painted ship on the painted 
ocean. The crew have it painted on the side of their 
bomber. Once it was a sharp image on the eye lens. Then 
the bombs dropped. Training, and the finest sighting 
equipment keep the sea lanes open. 


Lyman Telescopic Sights are in 
this war along with Lyman 
Metallic Sights, Cutts Comp and 
Ideal Tools. Free Folders. 

















- < Lyman 438 
| nT ~ ares 
" Sight 


Lyman Celescopic Sights 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 





“4 - | 


Lyman 10, 12, 15 and 20X Super-Targetspot Scopes 


For The Outdoors and 


F i 
The Target Range... ast we ° ¢ 
HOPPE’S No. 9 


Apply with Hoppe’s Patches, swab 










a ~ ep 
OLT SPORT MODEL 
Caliber 
WOODSMAN , |22,.... 
Today. Colt skill is devoted to winning the war. 
After the peace, we'll again supply our shooting friends. 


gun bore freely and out comes all 


primer fouling, soot, leading, metal 





fouling and rust. Easy, fast, sure. 














Get from your dealer or send us 
10c for sample. Valuable “Gun 
COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG., HARTFORD, CONN. Protection Booklet” FREE upon post 


card request. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33,Pa. 














Ithaca, N.Y. They would take out some 
the choke and give you a 60 percent patte 
I’m inclined to believe you would kill more 
cleanly with the more open choke. Many cr 
ples come from catching birds on the edge 
a full-choke pattern. 

Another possibility would be for you to 
a variable-choke device. I’d suggest that 
specify a barrel length of 26 in. overall if 
get a Poly-Choke. If you get a Cutts or: 
Weaver, have the barrel cut off to 22 or 23 
before installation. But if you like the pres 
barrel length, reboring would be the simy 
solution to your problem. 

I think No. 714 shot is a bit light for la 
ducks at longer ranges. I'd prefer No. 6, 
though No. 714 will kill very well within 4 
The weight of the gun has nothing whateve 

with shot penetration.—J. O’C. 


Savage Sight on Remington? 


Question: My hunting partner last sea 
had what I consider the last word in a 
sight on his Savage Model 99-T. It cons 
of a wide, shallow “U” extending the ent 


length of the sight, with the center indi 
by a white line, without sighting tcl 


think this Savage sight would fit my 

fles, .35 Remington Model 141, and my 

Remington Model 121? Where could I get 
G. O. W., Maine. 


Answer: I’m glad to meet another admire 
the rear sight on the Savage 99-T. I think 
the best open sight for woods hunting ma 





Gas... tires ... guns... ammuni 
tion... boats... outboards. . . tents 
tackle ... cameras... films ... bin 
oculars . . . flashlights . . . batteries 
Let's keep our game off this list of 


scarcities. 
BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you feel that there will be 
no chance of using it this year 

































ARM | Artention—Gun Owners 


A special oil is now available to protect 
your gun. It may be applied even to a damp 
gun after use as it gets under the moisture 
and forms a protective film. A really different 


oil that actually displaces moisture. The name 


is ““PROCTOIL. 


miort 
em fe et in t. Send One Dollar for 6 oz. bottle of PROCT- 
Goor eal ke every ON OIL and get a free sample of ““EZOIL,"’ a 
s) socks me 9 if yout high grade instrument oil for lubricating your 
able, W% . — gun. One oil for protection—one for lubri- 
. happy * \ cation. 
ing 4 f{riene 
whbred 


any & me! If your gun needs refinishing, write us about 
1.4 you x Ravel 7 our Du-Lite factory method. Prompt Service. 


MIDDLETOWN METAL FINISHING CO. 
15 River Road Middletown, Connecticut 
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really . lot 
thet peo ngth and knots a . ; - 
extra SUC ET ee from KF “A Stamp’s a bullet, 
r¢ =>" | 
and they ©” scarce A Bond’s a gun. 
ny bum hy } 
scam able every Buy them both 
= aF Ti 1e War is Won.” 
— g V-D: Till the W W 
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SWISS MADE WATCHES 


WEAR AT OUR RISK 
These two Swiss made 
watches are renowned for 
iccurate timekeeping. The 
men’s watch has a sturdy 
finely-constructed chrome 
case, an open figure dial 
genuine leather strap. The 
ladies’ watchissuretoevoke 
enthusiasm because of its 
exquisite daintiness. SEND 
NO MONEY! Just pay 
postman for men’s wrist 
watch $13.50 and for ladies’ 
wristwatch $15.00 plus few 
cents postage and 10% Federal excise tax. Wear 
for 10 days on our money back if not satisfied 
guarantee! Rush orders today-——-supply is limited 

















WARM TOES IN FOX RIVER HOSE 


FOX RIVER SOCKS 


WOOL LUMBERMAN’S & ATHLETIC SOCKS 











s country. I believe that the sight sl 
he Savage is standard, so if you can get 
f a sight you can use it on your Remingt 
But I seem to recall that the Savage peopl. 
cline to sell that sight for installation 
but Savage guns You can write then 
naKke sure. 

If you can’t get one, why not ¢ sider a ¢ 
tang peep? I think you'd like that very 
too, if you got used to it.—J. O'C 


The Enfield as a Sporter 


Question: I have a rifle marked “U.S. M 

1917, Eddystone, No. 338243." The | 
and all working parts are in fine conditi 

the rifling in the barrel is clean-cut. What 
tridge should be used in this gun for |}! 


rposes?—J. D. H., New York 


Answer: That's a U.S. Model 1917 





called the “Enfield.” It is chamt d f 
30 06 cartridge, which is still itary 
and is popular among sportsmer Your 


will take any .30/06 cartridge Thousar 
hose rifles have been remodeled into sy} 
and that’s what you should arrange t 


e.—J. O'C 


Which Bullet Type for Deer? 





Question: Do you think my 35 Ren 
aut ader, Model 8, might ha 

It longer kills white-tails even wher 
ire hit properly. It used to kill 
sed the regular Express mushr 





€ lost 





I can’t get that bullet, but am usi I 
Could this have anything to with the ct 
performance?—C. N., New York 

Answer: Your rifle hasn’t lost any of its W 
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The answer to your problem lies in the fact 
yu formerly used a bullet which expanded nice- 
giving a lot of shocking power. The Core- 
okt bullet you are now shooting is designed to 
expand a little and penetrate deeply. It is a fine 
jeer killer, but is at its best on larger animals. 
The white-tail is not a large deer. He needs 
enty of expansion and not much penetration. 
You are shooting right through those deer and 
asting most of the energy on the far side. 
I think the best bullet for those white-tails 
yuld be either a hollow-point mushroom, de- 
gned to open quickly, or a bullet with a lot 
f lead exposed.—J. O'C. 


Chasing a Rainbow 


Question: I’m looking for something I can 
never get—but maybe you can suggest some- 
ing close to it. I want a duck gun that will 
row a 30-in. pattern at 70 yd., will not muti- 
te teal that flash overhead at 20 yd., is heavy 
enough to keep superduper loads from kicking 
me out of the boat, and fast enough for teal. 
I hunt on a reservoir where most of the ducks 


stay about 70 yd. up, but teal frequently fly 
verhead at 20 yd 
A ’scope might help me too. Can a ‘scope 


be mounted successfully on a 10 gauge double- 
gun? I can afford just one duck gun, and want 
as near right as possible—W. B. S., Miss. 


Answer: You are chasing a rainbow if you 
want a gun that will throw all its shot into a 
30-in. circle at 70 yd. The tightest full chokes 
I ever heard of will keep consistently only 70 
r 75 percent of their shot in a 30-in. circle at 40 
yd. At 70 yd., the pattern of even a very tightly 
choked gun will cover the side of a small barn. 
Furthermore, you couldn't give me a gun like 
you want. The pattern would be so tight at in- 
termediate ranges that you'd have to shoot it 
a rifle 

The nearest thing I know of to what you want 
is the Model 12 Winchester long-range duck 
gun, which is chambered for 3-in. shells and 
handles 1% to 1% oz. of shot. That gun will 
kill single ducks at 70 yd. with some degree of 


like 


regularity, but baby ducks still will often fly 
right through the pattern. 
A ’scope can be mounted on any gun with 


some fancy gunsmithing, but it’s far easier to 
mount a Weaver 1X on a gun like the Model 
12. As a matter of fact, a ’scope-sighted heavy 
12 sounds like the nearest answer to your de- 


sire.—J. O’C. 


Big-game Rifle 


Question: Do you think my pump-action .35 
Remington Gamemaster, Model 141-A, has 
enough power for moose and large bears? Also, 
is it too powerful for ordinary Pennsylvania 
woods deer, and black bears at ordinary range? 

After the war, I intend to hunt moose and 
maybe grizzly bears. I want to get another rifle 
beside the .35. What caliber would you recom- 
mend? 

Another thing: I've heard that 
sometimes freeze up in Canada. 
prevented?—R. H. H., Pa. 


pump actions 


Can't this be 


Answer: Your .35 Remington pump is a good 
deer rifle for the woods, but I’m not sure it’s 
owerful enough for moose and large bears un- 
jer all conditions. I suggest you hunt moose 
with a .30/06, using 220-gr. bullets. They are 

re powerful than the .35 and penetrate deeper. 

You can use your .35 pump in Canada all 

ht, provided you clean the action completely 

gasoline, then lubricate it with dry graph- 


ite—J. O'C. 
All-round .30/06 Bullet 


Question: What is the best .30/06 bullet for 


leer, bears, and moose? I expect to take my 
06 Winchester, Model 70, up to Canada 
hunt these animals.—H. L. B. Jr., N. J. 
Answer: The best all-round .30/06 for all 
erican game is undoubtedly the 180-gr. bul- 
But for moose the 220-gr. would probably 
preferable—not because it would kill better 
because if you wounded the animal in a 


-vital spot the bullet would drive on through, 
ving a hole in the other side, and a good 
od trail. And since moose are usually hunt- 
ed in thick timber, where you often get in only 
shot, they often have to be tracked.—J. O'C. 
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“Good Pictures” 


This 56-page booklet is published by Argus 
to help solve the problems of exposures, lens, 
films, ete. Get your copy by sending 25c 
to Argus, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Dept. O. 


INTERNATIONA 


ANN ARBOR 











Please ‘Mention OUTDOOR LIFE When Writing Advertisers 


GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS 


©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 
Used Late Issue Gas Mask Bags... .49 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) 3.00 
SLIGHTLY USED CAISSON WHEELS with Axies, 56°’ High, 
Weight Per Pair With Axle, 322188... .. . $37.58 
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Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 


Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 


beautiful designs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, etc. 


Low prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted. 


_SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St., Dept. C-7, Chicago, Ill. 












HANDBOOK 
& CATALOG 


176 pages fully il- 
lustrated. Articles by 
leading experts on 
all phases of rifle, 
shotgun and hand 
gun shooting. Ballis- 
tic tables, angles of 
elevation, small bore 
POSTPAID records, world’s rec- 
—mmums REFUNDED ON YOUR ord fish and a wealth 
ist PURCHASE OF $5 OR MORE of interesting data. 
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Don’t throw that 
Mildewed Mattress away 


The Wild Turkey 


(Continued from page 24) 


and he has been introduced with 
great success on the semitropical and 
exotic sea islands that lie off the main- 
land of Georgia and Carolina. What other 
game bird thrives in an alpine environ- 
ment, and equally well on semisubmerged 
lowlands? I have found wild turkeys on 
the great delta of the Santee River in 
South Carolina that had become semi- 
aquatic, in that they spent most of the 
time in old rice-field marshes and in wa- 
ter and mud several inches deep. 


South; 


Y THE WAY, a wild turkey is a good 

swimmer—though he'll wade as long 
as he can, right up to his breast. One pecu- 
liarity about his wading I have especially 
observed: he seems to think it necessary, 
with every step, to raise his foot out of 
water. I have had a wild gobbler come to 
me through a marsh in which the water 
was a foot deep, and he made as much 
splashing as a deer would have done. 

As is the case with all game birds and 








save if with 


< MIL-DU-RID 


Don't let mildew growth ruin your furnishings 


DU-RID! 





and spoil your vacation. USE MIL- 


. ‘ bp animals, it is the hunter who comes to 
It’s instant death to mold and mildew. Pre- : 

know turkeys best and to appreciate 

vents new growth. Kills that musty smell, them most. The armchair biologists and 


the amateur ornithologists know nothing 
of the wild turkey. I have yet to find in 
any book on ornithology even a fair life 
history of this premier game bird. 

A grizzled backwoods hunter said to 
| me, “If you hear a wild turkey say ‘Put! 
that means he’s going to quit the country 


pronto! Concentrated— you dilute it liberally 


with water. For use anywhere—on Mattresses, 


Bedding, Rugs, Shoes, Luggage, Clothing, 


Furniture, Floors, Closets, Basements. 


Y 
Use MIL-DU-RID when you open your he’s going to quit the world.” That 
summer home, and before you close it for gives you a slant on his wariness and on 
his ability to travel. Indeed, except for 
the season, : : 
the migrating wildfowl no other Ameri- 
fF; can game bird has the range of the wild 
To kill mildew on leather — Vy SAP 4 turkey. Restless, hungry, and tireless, ex- 
prevent its return — wipe GN "OK ZA cept at night and except when he takes 
with acloth moistened with = ™ his dust bath and his midday siesta, he 
Mil-Du- Rid. i - is forever on the go. While a covey of 


quail may not move more than a couple 
of hundred yards during the entire day, a 





flock of wild turkeys may travel six or 

seven miles 
Nor do their movements seem to de- 
pend wholly on a search for food. They 
often act whimsically; they get notions 
TT in their heads; and on a good many 
occasions I have seen a flock, feeding 
1 Jaterchemical | Corporation § quietly and contentedly, suddenly get 
| Fair Lawn. New 3 Dave 0-74 ff a new idea and start trooping off, some- 
| Please send fold “Whag Js ‘Mildew? How to § times at a fast trot, though totally un- 

i Prevent It. . r disturbed. 

i NAMO ssseeeceeees a ee i However, when the birds have definite- 
Address Pp. CEE ly taken up their winter range, they often 
i My Dealer's nen’ FE cscccccoceceesoscesesocsess 3} observe a certain routine of movements 
LS ACMI they will follow pretty much the same 
LEARN AT course day after day, and will roost in the 
HOME To 2 MOUNT BIRDS same neighborhood This habit often 
makes it possible for a hunter to waylay 


Animale, Beads, Fishes, Pets; to TAN. | 4 flock at a certain time and at a certain 











Be a Taxidermist. Profit and FUN. ae 
Hunters, save your valuabl TRopmeEs. piace 
Beart dyshe Ma sousy One such flock used to cross one of my 
Xe os “home” maustum, “sic paorits. . 


INVESTIGATE NOW 





plantation roads at about the same place 











; FREE BOOK pena Bhan ¥ every afternoon at 2:15. I took an in- 
eek eaaa TOGA’ ter CREE BOOK state AGE. credulous friend there at 1:50. He very 
badly wanted to kill a gobbler, and I told 


WN. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 314B Omaha, Neb 
y we him the chance was good; that the flock 


would be there if its travels had not been 


interrupted. He didn’t believe me, drew 

For personal security and financial independence | out a cigar, and started to light it. I told 
—buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps today! him to wait twenty minutes. 

The flock for which my friend and I 

had been waiting came at 2:10, and he 


got his gobbler. 

When wild turkeys used to be shot 
from blinds, it became well known that 
the flock would come to the bait at a 
particular time, and almost to the min- 
ute. The favorite hours would be 8, 11, 
and 2:30. I remember that the old Negro 
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High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
the duration of the war. 


H STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 Dixwell Av., New Haven, Ct. 
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Makes the 
BEST RUM COLLINS* 


you ever tasted! 


MYERS'S JAMAICA RUM 


*Easy to make: Fill tall glass with Ice. 
Add juice of Lemon—teaspoon Sugar 
—jigger of Myers's Jamaica Rum. Fill 
with carbonated 
Water. Decorate 
with Maraschino 
Cherry and thinslice 
of Lemon. Serve 
with straws. 
Remember, for 
the most de- 
licious flavour, 
















7ht Fico Maat 
& MYERS'S 






*For free fllustrated reci 
k. U. Delapenho & Co., Inc. Sole Dist. in U.S.A. 
57 Laight Street, Dept.OL-7,New York 13 N.Y 
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make ‘em so different for one thing 
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sportsman who accustomed to 1OOF 
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well as comfort. Any wonder his R d Head outf 
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backwoods guide? 
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gunner man” of our plantation, whose 
sole duty in life was to supply the Big 
House with fish and wild game in season, 
studied tke habits of wild turkeys with 
a care that showed his respect for their 
intelligence. He used to tell me that after 
he got a flock coming to the bait, he had 
to “get the schedule.”” Unfortunately, for 
all his superior wariness, the wild turkey 
never seems to get onto the meaning of 
i baited blind. A flock thus attracted 
will return day after day, until the hunt- 
er could, if shortsighted of the future, 
and merciless, kill every one. 

It is a strange thing, but wild turkeys 
are at times no more than mildly startled 
by the report of a gun. I have come to 
think that they are used to hearing sud- 
den loud noises in the forest—the thud of 
a dead limb’s coming to earth, the crash 
of a falling tree. I have shot a gobble 
out of a flock, whereupon all the others 
stood around as if asking, “What tree 
was it that fell?” 

I remember once locating, 
light of morning, a gobbler roosted on a 
giant yellow pine. The visibility was poor, 
but I tried my best to lay the gunsight on 
him. When my blast blared forth re- 
soundingly, he just sat there. I brought 
him down with the second barrel. 

This noble bird is well equipped to take 
care Of himself. His hearing is equal to 
that of a deer, and his eyesight is much 
better. He can outrun a race horse over 
prolonged distances. And his flight, when 
once he gets going, is graceful and pow- 
erful. He usually takes a little run before 
rising; and a heavy old gobbler prefers to 
try to escape you by running rather than 
by flying. 

If you break a wild turkey’s wing, you'll 
probably never get him; but if you break 
his leg, you'll get him if you have a bird 
dog to locate him for you. Only once 
have I seen a wild turkey able to take 
wing with a broken leg; then he managed 
it by beating his wings on the low bushes 
in which he had hidden himself. 

A government biologist recently took 
me to task for saying that the wild turkey 


in the twi- 


often flies great distances. He said gal- 
linaceous birds are incapable of long 


flights. I guess the wild turkey just don’t 
know he is a gallinaceous bird. On many 
an occasion I have seen a turkey fly half 


a mile, a mile; and once, in time of flood, 
I watched an old gobbler beat his way 
across the great Santee Delta, at that 
point more than two miles wide. 


While some bird dogs can be trained to 
trail and to flush turkeys, after which in- 
dividual members of the scattered flock 
may be lured by a skillful caller, I believe 
the best dog for this purpose is the cocker 
spaniel. If you know how to call (a wil- 
low box has proved most effective for my 
pur} it is not difficult to get a strayed 
bird up to you. But don’t call too much, 
or make the least motion as your big bird 
ipproaches, or you will make him sus- 
picious; and if a wild turkey gets sus- 

icious, you might as well call it a day. 

If you understand his nature and his 
if you have the patience that 
mounts to persistence; and if you will 
wait until he gets within fair range, and 
then shoot him with No. 2’s, you will get 
your gobbler. And in doing so you will 
achieve a real wildwood triumph. In fact, 


ose), 


habits: 


when you bear such a trophy home, your 
lomestic standing may be vastly im- 
proved Archibald Rutledge 
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DEPENDABLE HANDSOME 


MOUNTS 


Winchester M-70 with 
Weaver 330 scope 


RUGGED 


INSTALL 
STITH out 
YOURSELF 








in Stith mount. 


STITH Install-It-Yourself MOUNTS 

are designed for a limited number of 
rifles which have factory-made barrel 
slots and receiver sight holes spaced 
to permit installation of rugged S.ith 
mount bases. This mount is made for the following combinations: 
WINCHESTER MODEL-70 SAVAGE MODEL-39 

With Weaver 330 Scope With Weaver 330 Scope 


With Weaver 440 Scope With Weaver 440 Scope 
With Lyman Alaskan Scope With Lyman Alaskan Scope 


WINCHESTER MODEL-75 SPORTER—With Weaver 29S Scope 
REMINGTON MODEL-513-S—With Weaver 330 Scope 
SAVAGE MODEL-23—With Weaver 29S Scope 


MOUNTS PRICED AT $12.00 each: (Mount for Sav. M23, $9.90) 
MOUNT with WEAVER 330S scope, $41.70. 


Stith STREAMLINE Mounts, with the same basic design, are 
available for installation in our San Antonio shop. The design is 
adaptable to nearly all rifles, for most American and foreign 
scope sights, and for special positioning of scopes to suit the 
individual need. The necessary drilling and tapping, for fitting 
of barrel block and receiver bracket, are done by skilled, ex- 
perienced men. 


PRICES: STREAMLINE Mount for Weaver scopes, $16.50 installed. 
STREAMLINE Mount for Lyman Alaskans. $20.00 installed. 
STREAMLINE Mount for Zeiss, Hensoldt, installed, $23.00 to $40.00 


etc. 
We can furnish Weaver 330S and 440S scopes, with post, crosshair, or Lee Dot. 


M. L. & M. J. STITH 


500 TRANSIT TOWER SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 
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Book 
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Indian's Gift to Sportsme 


inventions have come through 

the years as unchanged as has the 

Indian While modern ma 

chinery has brought improved build 
ing methods and tighter, better-finished, 
and longer-lasting craft, the shape of the 
hull itself has undergone little modifica 
tion. A few years ago, while on a camp 
ing trip along the Minnesota-Ontario 
border, following the Rainy Lake-to 


EW 


canoe 


Lake Superior canoe trail-—a route that 
must have been blazed by Indians and 
early French trappers—-I became fa 
miliar with the birch-bark craft made 
by the Indians of that section, and 
watched canoes being fabricated by 


methods similar to those used by the 
earliest builders 

How many years the Indians took to 
develop the fast, graceful craft they were 
using when the first white men came to 
America, and from what crude form it 


grew we can only gues The early ex- 
plorers found both Northern 
and Southern Indians using 
much the same shape boat, 


with sharp ends, narrow beam, 
and comparatively low free 
board or height out of the 
water The Southern tribes 
hacked and burned their boats 
out of large making 
pirogues, or dugouts, like 
those used by natives of the 
Pacific Islands (with whom 
they must have had some con- 
nection, at least by virtue of 
one-way travel). The North 
ern tribes took advantage of 
the white birch which grows 
in northern latitudes to make 
their widely renowned birch 
barks. One can get more than 
a good idea of how these 
aborigines fashioned their ca- 


logs, 


noes by watching the opera- ‘ih iti . P ss beach. And so, thanks larg¢ 
tions at any of the better Building the graceful birch-bark canoe the way their forbears did to the birch-bark canoe the 
workshops which still make northern part of our continent 


canoes by the Indian method. Though 
the redskins must have had larger trees 
from which toe gather bark, their method 
of stripping, first making perpendicular 
cuts down the trunk, then gently loosen 
ing the tree’s many-layered skin, is still 
being used. Even now some use slender 
poles of swamp or white cedar for the 
framework, flexible roots for fastenings, 
and pitch from pine trees for sealing the 
seams of their product 

When the white man accepted the ca- 
noe as the most practical craft for ex- 
ploring and trading expeditions, he nat- 
urally increased its size, and it became 
*no mean accomplishment to build from 
forest materials a boat capable of carry- 
ing up to 5 tons of crew and freight and 
still not weighing more than 300 lb. The 
resultant “Montreal” canoe, used on the 





Great Lakes and larger rivers, was from 
35 to 40 ft. in length and carried a crew 
of about 14 men. The “North” canoe, 
ised on smaller lakes and streams, ran 
25 ft. in length and carried about 3,000 
lb. with an eight-man crew Between 
these two was the batard, or bastard, 
canoe propelled by 10 men. Old trading- 
company records also list 20-ft. craft as 
half canoes, and ordinary Indian canoes, 
from 10 to 15 ft., as light canoes. 

In those days the bark of one huge 
birch must often have sufficed for a size 
able craft, although the early builders, 
faced by the same difficulty as the mod- 
ern boat maker who tries to coax a flat 
sheet of plywood around a surface with 
two different curves, had to make cuts 
to gain the desired shape and so was 
plagued by the difficulty of keeping a 
number of seams tight 

Large canoes were built with a frame- 
work of white cedar boards—-perhaps so 


‘> 
re 





closely spaced as to resemble planking 
covered with bark. Beam of a 40-ft 
canoe was about 6 ft., and there were, of 
course, the usual sharp and often high 
ends. Thwarts were important cross- 
strength members just as they are to- 
day, from four to nine of them being 
used according to the size of the canoe. 
Board seats were placed ahead of the 
thwarts, slung low from the gunwales. 
The voyageurs’ love of color was evi- 
denced in the company insignia and 
other decorations gaudily painted on the 
bow, with perhaps the name of the place 
where the canoe was built lettered along 
the sides. Paddles were made of red 
cedar, a wood that combined strength 
with liveliness and light weight, and 
were in different sizes to suit the pad- 
dling location. Records show that the 





middle men used paddles 2 ft. lon; 
seems short), with blades 3 in 
stern man wielded a longer paddle wit} 
blade perhaps 5 in. wide, while the b 
was still broader. A: 
carried as a tarp to cover the frei 

was hoisted as a sail when winds we 
fair to paddling progress, | 
never depended on entirely. Old pictur 
show canoes with single-masted rigs, a 
with an odd arrangement of two uy 
right poles with the sail bellying bs 
tween them. A towline was frequent 
used in shallow water, to avoid unk 
ing the freight for a portage 

The stern man always stood; the bow 
man—who was the guide sat alone, a 
the other paddlers were placed in pa 
middle of the canoe 


wide; the , 
oilclot 


mans 


speed 


well toward the 

Some writers say about 40 strokes 

minute were taken; others say 60. Eith« 

would indicate short powerful stroke 

possibly the reason for the stubby pad 
dles. The pace was mai! 
tained from 12 to 15 hours 
daily, with only a couple of 


stops for meals and occasio1 
10-minute rest periods, eal 
ing the voyageurs a wide repu 
tation for hardiness. They 
made 4 to 6 miles an hou 
calm water, and much m 
with the sail up or with a 
vorable current. Head wi! 
kept the brigade in camp, ! 
so much to spare the crew as 
to avoid straining the heavily 
loaded canoe. Cracking of the 
brittle pitch used over the 
seams was a serious conce! 
and to guard against it chang 
ing of positions within the 
canoe was not permitted, and 
the canoe was moored offshore 
rather than pulled up on the 


was opened up for trade and settlement 
Then, about 1870, the canoe suddenly 
became very popular for sport and pleas 
ure. Every town of any size situated on 
1 lake or river had its canoe club whic! 
featured weekly meets, yearly regattas 
and long-distance runs. The fad crossed 
over to England, and builders on bot! 
sides of the Atlantic vied in producing 
lovely creations. All used somewhat the 
same hull form, but differed greatly 
construction, trim, and finish. Some 
builders used uncovered planking 
either flush or lapped—instead of birch- 
bark, but this planking and the support- 





ing framework was kept surprisingly 
light 
Oars as well as paddles were used, 


and a distinctive sailing-type canoe was 
developed in both racing and cruising 
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Bult for War THE 250 HP. SEA RAIDER “SIX” 





WILL PROVE AN IDEAL INSTALLATION Later 





ERMATH 


A Kermath Always Runs 


Here’s a modern, all-marine engine development resulting 


from war’s demands that will be available after victory. Without 


making fantastic claims or exaggerating qualities of performance, 


this Sea Raider “Six” is a finely built engine, having new standards 


of power delivery, reliability and economy. 


Available in this 


model are some outstanding innovations, shown below, which 


will prove interesting to the post war marine engine purchaser: 


KERMATH 


5899 Commonwealth Ave. 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
Detroit 8, Mich. 
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+ Note These Outstanding Engineering Features * * 


A self-contained fresh water 
cooling system with thermostatic 
control. 


Radio shielding. 
Triplex standby fuel pumps. 
Duplex automatic ignition. 


Oversize generator with flexi- 
ble drive. 


Dry sump type automatic lubri- 
cation. 


Double drive water pump. 


8 
9 


10 


11 
12 


13 


Extra capacity oil filter. 


Outside oil pump for maximum 
accessibility. 


Dual Stromberg 
with Dripolator. 


carburetors 


External oil cooler. 


Highly developed, time proved 
dual, overhead valve system for 
power and economy. 


Automatic speed governor. 


14 


15 


16 


17 


Large, accessible crankcase 
handhole plates on two sides. 


Super-efficient reverse and 


reduction gears. 
Material specifications surpass- 


ing the most exacting pre-war 
standards. 


Large, seven bearing, nickel 
alloy counterweighted crank- 
shaft, statically 
cally balanced. 


and dynami- 
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SILENTLY... 
SMOOTHLY... 


eT LEJAY 






















SLOWLY... 
You circle that favored lair 
t the big one speed 
ind radius carefully adjusted 
4 

both hands free 
while u oncentrate on 
placing that fy just where it 
will do the most good 
That's ELECTROL versatil 
ity the best fishing pal 
ever evolved 
Every red-blooded fisherman 
will want to own a De Luxe 
nodel ELECTROI Write us 
for tull de ription 
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490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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BADLY TOLLE TORN PROPELLERS 


FULLY RESTORED 


By the MICHIGAN 
MACHINED-PITCH Method 
17 Service Stations 


using the identical equipment on 
the famous MICHIGAN MACHINED 
PITCH propellers are made are ready to 
give you a guaranteed accurate job « 
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any type or make of propetier inboard 
or outboard No charge tor hecking 
Write for tolder and name of nearest 


service station AFTER 
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models. Decked in, and provided with 
center-board and permanent rig, these 
sailing canoes were good all-round per- 
formers. Exploration cruises on wilder- 
ness waterways were popular then as 
and the combination of sail with 


now, 
paddle, and the introduction of light- 
weight camping outfits, made long 


cruises rather common. To mention but 
a few, the Kleine Fritz, well-known cruis- 
ing canoe of its day, followed the course 
of the Mississippi from its extreme head- 


waters in upper Minnesota to Rock Is- 
land, Ill., while others journeyed all the 
way down to the Gulf of Mexico. N. H. 
3ishop cruised by inland waters from | 
Lansingburg, N. Y., on the Hudson, to 
the mouth of the Suwannee River in 


Florida, along what must have been ap- 
proximately the route of the present In- 
tracoastal Waterway. And the Bubble 
was paddled from New York City to Que- 
bec, then by portage through the valley 
of the Chaudiére to the headwaters of 
the Connecticut in northern New Hamp- 


shire, down that river to Long Island 
Sound, and thence back to its starting 
point 

The canoe was properly called the 
poor man’s yacht, but that did not pre- 
vent good prices being paid for excep- 
tionally well-built craft. Rushton of Can- 
ton, N. Y.; Herald of Gore’s Landing, 


Ont.; and English of Peterborough, Ont., 
were among the famous builders of the 
day, and all were hard pressed to supply 
the demand for their craft. The 
Racine Boat Co. of Racine, Wis., even 
called the turn on modern laminated 
construction, bringing out a sailing-pad- 
dling model with made of three 
sheets of birch, cherry, or cedar. The 
woods were worked when still green and 
cemented together with the grain of the 
inner sheet crossing that of the outer 
layers. The finished sides were only '‘'s 
in. thick and perfectly smooth, without 
a seam except for the ends, which were 
sheathed with brass. This canoe, 
equipped with decks and a small cock- 
pit, still weighed only 85 lb. complete 
with rig and double-bladed paddle. 
Many fine boats were made by home 
craftsmen, They seemed to favor 
the canvas-covered type--the materials 
for which cost about $10—but of 
them even built canoes of fine linen pa- 
per. While these latter boats could be 
made extremely light, they were tricky 


sleek 


sides 


too 


some 


and expensive to construct, requiring 
costly molds and a waterproofing process 


or else. 
internal-combustion 
engine and the demand for power boats 
that accompanied it halted for a time 
this colorful era canoe development; 
but in a few years sportsmen again came 
to realize that the canoe is, after all, the 
only practical craft for water trips into 
really wild country. This renewed in- 
terest continued to grow until the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, and each summer saw 
more men—and families, planning 
vacation canoe cruises. State and provin- 
cial travel bureaus lost no time prepar- 
ing maps and charts of old canoe routes 
and laying out new to meet the 
brisk demand. And outfitters advertised 
readiness to supply canoes and 
camping equipment for both hard and 
easy trips. 

All in all, much was done to ease the 
way for the canoeist, but without alter- 
ing the wilderness conditions which are 
one of the charms of the sport. Manu- 
facturers kept pace with this trend, 
turning out canoes which offered more 
and more value for the money. In few if 


that had to be right 
The advent of the 


ot 


too 


ones 
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. BEAUTIFUL OUTBOARDS 
.POWERFUL INBOARDS 


A STAR has — added to Cen 
tury’s Army-Navy “E” Flag — for 

, continued high achievement in 
war production. CENTURY BOAT 


COMPANY, Box 605 _Manis tee, Mich 










ON AND OFF IN A JIFFY— 
WITHOUT REMOVING MOTOR FROM BOAT 





PETERSON SALES co 
376 N. E. Lincolr 


Fighting for 
VICTORY=— 


Preparing for 


PEACE! 





eapolis, Minn 











Thompson Boats are designed for speed, 
safety and maneuverability. They share 
these good fighting qualities with the 
men they serve. They're built to win — 
and for winners—in War or Peace. 


The date when you may expect delivery 
of the Thompson Boat you want is entirely 
dependent upon the release of our fa- 
cilities from 100° War Production. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


218 Ann St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. 


118 Elm St. 
CORTLAND, WN. Y. 
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iny cases was quality of materials or 
workmanship sacrificed to lower prices, 
ind any canoe bought now is pretty sure 
to give years of trouble-free satisfaction. 

Developments to come after the war 
ire a subject to excite the imagination 
of boating enthusiasts. Improved meth- 
ods of metal working, new alloys, plas- 
tics, lamination, truly waterproof resin- 
type glues—all point to new and even 
better canoes in construction and finish. 
\nd cheap air transportation which may 
pen up new wilderness areas to the av- 
erage sportsman is likely to bring about 
the development of canoes specially de- 
signed to be carried on planes. But of 
one thing we can be sure—there will be 
little change in hull shape, for when the 
American Indian created the birch-bark 
canoe he made something—which the 
ingenuity of later men has not markedly 
improved.—J. A. Emmett. 


Rubber Boats for Sportsmen 


VER since Eddie Rickenbacker’s he- 
roic voyage inflatable rubber boats 
have been very much in the news, and 
many sportsmen are looking forward 
to the day when they will be generally 
available, either as surplus government 


equipment or direct from manufactur- 
ers. 
Although the recent development of 


this type of craft has been directed to- 
ward making it more efficient as a life- 
boat, the progress that’s been made 
should be of interest to sportsmen—in- 
dicating as it does that after the war 
there will be some very superior rubber 
boats on the market, highly useful for 
fishing waters inaccessible to other 
boats. One of these types, now used by 
our air forces, is capable of carrying 
seven men, and provisions and water for 
30 days. A horizontal bulkhead divides 
the boat into upper and lower chambers 
so it will remain afloat even though 
punctured. 

Among the smaller boats—which are 
what the sportsmen are really hoping to 


buy—is one that deflates to only 14 x 15 
x 3%. in. A carbon-dioxide cylinder and 
an inflation tube are attached to this 


model. Present equipment includes pad- 
that fit over the wrist, repair kit, 
first-aid outfit, drinking water, chemical 
to color a patch of ocean, a sea anchor, 
bailing cup, and a small sail. With full 
equipment this boat weighs only 16 Ib. 

Lest the mention of a sail raise false 
hopes, I hasten to explain that it is pro- 
vided more for the purpose of steadying 
the boat than as a means of propulsion, 
for this craft is undoubtedly capricious, 
and will likely always be so no matter 
what improvements are made. This 
doesn’t mean the rubber boat is unsafe, 
but simply that its direction of travel is 
difficult to control, and it’s been found 
that the combination of sail and oars 
permits a certain degree of control over 
the boat even in heavy weather. 


dles 


3efore the war inflatable boats for 
sporting use were from 6°, to 12% ft. 


long, accommodated from two to six 
persons, weighed from 15 to 50 Ib., and 
sold for from $30 to $100. The smallest 
folded into a compact kit about 12 x 14 
il 
In the past, users of these boats often 
found as many faults as advantages. 
Nevertheless, any craft as safe and eas- 
ily portable as the rubber boat is bound 
to find-favor with many sportsmen. The 
postwar models which will embody nu- 
merous improvements will, I believe, be 
highly popular.—J. A. E. 
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SHARE»... Ride 


New NEPTUNES must be good, to 
meet the critical demands of war. 


How good is 


by the post-war NEPTUNE—revo- x 
lutionary in design and perform- 
Plan now to own one—the 


ance. 


“ 


good”’ will be proved 


WAR BOND way. 


Copyright 1944, Muncie Gear Works. Inc 


MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, 


MUNCIE, 





INDIANA, 


wen Neptunes 
Neptune Ned Sez: “Danged ef | 
don't feel sissy, wavin’ a ban- 
danna at a passin’ boat, but it’s 
a powerful neighborly feelin’ 
when someone stops. Hitch-hikin’ 
on land's an old U. S. custom, but 


walkin’ on water's danged nigh 


impossible. 


“Ef yore lucky enough t' git t' fish, 
an’ have a NEPTUNE, share a 
ride. Ef not, by cracky, beg one. 
Maude—that’s my woman—sez 
the NEPTUNE shortage is doin’ alot 
to promote brotherly love, ef only 


folks'll remember after it’s over!” 


inc. 
S. S.A. 
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Drop us a card today —your free copy will 
be mailed promptly. 
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Samson's Close Shave 


(Continued from page 35) 


of other waters located in the vicinity. 


Our plan was working out, but it 
needed further impetus. Betsy supplied 
it. “Tomorrow let’s try for some big 


pike,” she suggested. “I get a thrill from 
those ugly brutes.” 

“Fine,” I agreed, happy to observe the 
pike addicts make mental notes for their 
future reference. “We'll hit Big Marsh.” 

Howie guided us that morning. “Not 
been much fishin’,” he said; “the pike 
should be hungry.” And they were. They 
gobbled up all manner of sparkling hard- 
ware in a heart-warming fashion and 
they fought gamely, as befits fish from 
those ideal surroundings. Before the 
mosquitoes became too tough, we'd kept 
four pike weighing between twelve and 
fifteen pounds and had turned 
host of shoestring ones 

“They should wean a few more fisher- 
men away from Samson,” I said as we 
unloaded our catch. And they did 

To top if off, when the boys who'd tried 
other lakes straggled in that night with 
creditable catches, Blackfish Bay really 
went into disfavor. Next morning it was 
deserted. Our plan was working better 
than I'd dared hope. 

‘Rest it today,” Ralph 
we'll try it tonight.” 

We fished Wadsworth Lake that day, 


loose a 


advised, “and 


but our minds were on Samson and we 
lost more fish than we landed 

Soon after supper, under cover of a 
poker game, we slipped away. Ralph 


quickly settled us in a boat and, while we 
hurriedly surveyed our tackle in the fail- 
ing light, whisked us out to that magic 
corner of Blackfish Bay 

Ralph eased us along while our reels 
buzzed alternately like two huge mos- 
quitoes. For a couple of hours we fished 
expectantly, then anxiously, and at last 
doggedly, but the inviting pop-pop of our 
lures went unheeded. Suddenly the si- 
lence was shattered by a long-awaited 
wham! Betsy met the strike of that bass 
halfway. For a tense hopeful moment we 
strained eyes to see the are of her rod. 
It was not old Samson. The brute power 
was missing. Even so, in the dark, it took 
her several minutes to land that stubborn 
fish, an acrobatic three-pound small- 
mouth. Encouraged, we kept casting for 
another hour, but not a strike was forth- 
coming and we called it a night. 

For a change we fished Kamaniskeg 
Lake next morning. It’s big water with 
several very deep spots—prime lake-trout 
territory—but we found snags more 
abundant than fish. Although we took a 
pair of small lakers there was no dissent 
when Betsy reeled in her troll and said, 
“Let's cast those rocky shoals. They look 
perfect for smallmouths.” 

Our casting rods were a pleasure after 
the copper-wire rigs. We had few hits at 
first, but longer casts and slower, more 
erratic retrieves brought results. After 
that we hooked plenty of fish but landing 
them was another matter Invariably 
they'd surge to the surface, bounce about 
like bucking all fre- 
quently throw the bait back at you like a 
boomerang. The ominous rumble of thun- 
der cut short our sport and a 
rain squalls finally drove us to camp. 

It cleared off after supper, and again 
Ralph spirited us away. “They'll feed 
after this rain,” he opined. “It may even 
whet Samson's appetite.” 

Silently Ralph eased the boat toward 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
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THE BOAT FOR A REAL 
SPORTSMAN 





PLAN to get your NEW boat NOW— 
The CHEROKEE is the boat 


will want to see. Powered for speed 


you 


and comfort... 


Modern and seaworthy, CHERO- 
KEES can take it. 
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The new PILOT TOP 


P 
jf 
write for 


information 


NORTH AMERICAN MOTOR MARINE, INC. 
610 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 


Here's streamlined shaving... smooth, fast. simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly lik« 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shave- 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Cushioned 


feather 





Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


_DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. W, MYSTIC, CONN 
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Samson’s weed bed “Listen,” he whis- 
pered, 
There was activity on all sides: 


splashes punctuated with the occasional 
wallowing leap of a feeding bass. Sud- 
denly one sounded louder than usual. 


“What’s that, a muskrat?” Betsy 
asked 

“Muskrats don’t have scales,” Ralph 
chuckled. “That was Samson’ 

My heart beat like a tom-tom, but 
Betsy was all business. She cast toward 
the sound, and tied into an ambitious 
four-pound largemouth. 

Then I cast—and was sorry I did. 


talph and Betsy jeered me unmercifully 
for reeling in a protesting twelve-incher. 
Before I could release him Betsy had a 
savage strike. This fish had real strength 
He bored for deep water with powerful, 
surging jolts. Then he catapulted above 
the surface in a series of aerial gyrations 
that left Betsy gasping. It was a tense 
ten minutes before Ralph netted a com- 
pletely beaten fish—not Old Samson but 
a coal-black smallmouth that weighed a 
shade more than five and a half pounds 
Gradually I redeemed myself with a cou- 
ple of fair fish, but the feeding spree 
stopped and we headed for camp. 

You know how it is with a short vaca- 
tion. The first part goes mighty fast and 
the last half has a nasty habit of picking 
up even more speed. The days flashed 
by. We paid happy return visits to Long 
Lake and the Marsh, but our nightly 
forays to Blackfish Bay were duds; Sam- 
son ignored us completely. Almost be- 
fore we knew it the last evening was up- 
on us. 

Supper over, we hurried to the cabin 
for a final check of our tackle. There was 
a knock on our door. 

“Come in,” I called. 

Our visitor was a newcomer in camp. 
“I’m Jim Newton,” he said. “Ralph sent 
me. Said you’d help me out. My rod's 
smashed.” 

I examined the broken tip. “It snapped 
at the ferrule,” I said. “We can patch it.” 

“How'd it happen?” Betsy asked. 

Newton shifted uneasily. “I hit camp 
too late to fish this afternoon,” he said, 
“but after supper I decided to take a cou- 
ple of casts from the dock. The first toss 
I got a lulu of a backlash. It was five 
minutes before I untangled it. Well, I 
gave the plunker one twitch, and the bot- 
tom of the lake opened up!” 

“What's that?” I demanded sharply. 

“Mister,” he declared, “it was Ontario’s 
biggest bass!” 

The world exploded in my face. 
bly, I sat down. 

“It was all over in a flash,” Newton was 
saying. “He came straight at me, 
wrapped the line around a piling, and 
broke it like a thread. A minute later he 
jumped and got rid of the plug. Lord, he 
was big!” 

My fingers shook as I worked on his 
rod. 

“Please hurry,” he begged. 
after him right away.” 

“It’s no use,” I said; “he won’t hit again 
for months.” 

Heedless, he raced away as soon as I 


Wob- 


“I’m going 


finished. Still dumfounded, I felt I'd 
awakened from a bad dream. 
“Don’t take it so hard,” Betsy said. 


“That fish just outsmarted us.” 

“But lying alongside the dock!” I mut- 
tered unbelievingly. ‘“That’s the last place 
I'd ever look for him. Just the same,” I 
idded, “young Newton gave Samson a 
mighty close shave.” 

“A close shave, maybe,” Betsy agreed, 
but certainly no haircut. Remember, 
darling, that’s strictly a lady’s job!” 
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—= ___-SC ELECTRIC OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Plan on owning a modern SC Electric Subeel ae 


a are ideal for trolling with boats up to 16 foot. 


$C BOAT and LUGGAGE TRAILERS p 


A dual 


cound-bottom 
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production of SuCD Mems CAN again be resumed. 





Motor.Quic t, depe ndable, efficient, these motors 


utility body in place, 


and equipment carrict 


SC products will be available just as soon as civilian 

















purpose trailer for any flat, vee or 


boat up to 18 foot...or with 
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a 1000 pound luggage 











PRECISION - CORP. 





SILVER CREEK PRECISION CORP. 


SILVER CREEK, NEW YORK 





Awarded the Army-Navy “E” for excellence in war production. Now building precision parts for 30 
cal. Carbine and Springfield Rifles; 30 and 50 cal. Browning Machine Guns; 20 mm Oerlikon Anti- 





Aircraft Guns; Curtiss P-40 and P-46 Aircraft; Aircraft generators and Sterling Admiralty Engines 
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RUBBER BOATS! 


Holds 4 men. About 10 ft. long, 5 ft. wide. When 
deflated, packs into carrying kit 3 ft. long, weigh- 
ing about 32 Ibs. Made to rigid Government speci- 
fications, these are used boats, not new, but en- 
tirely overhauled, repaired and tested. Easy to 
inflate with hand pump or garage hose. Ideal for 
fishermen, duck hunters, yacht tenders, swim 
ming pools and summer homes. Similar to the 
boats in which Eddie Rickenbacker and his mates 
drifted for 21 days. Worth $300.00 when new, 
these reconditioned rubber boats are a sensational 
bargain at only $49.50. 
Collapsible oars $4.50 per pair. OTHER TYPES 
—New. unused, obsolete or rejected two-man rub- 
ber boats without accessories, $98.00—New, 
unused, 
out accessories, $117.50—New,. unused, obsolete 
or rejected seven-man type without accessories, 
$149.00. Limited quantities only for immediate 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Send for descriptive literature. Karl Ort, Depart- 
ment O, York, Penna. 
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A practical outboard motorboat and 
rowboat for everyone. As personal as 
your fly rod or gun. A solid planked 
fZenuine boat, light enough for a 
man and woman to put on a car. Be 
free from the cost of rentals. Get 
afloat, anywhere, any time, in this 
big, safe, comfortable boat. 















No accessories included. | 


obsolete or rejected four-man type with- | 







*OCULENS... Scientifically 
processed, ground and polished 

sunglasses sunglore / 
without squinting. blurring o: 
masking your vision—untlike or 
dinary sunglasses! You'll see 
the difference with smartly 
styled OCULENS For sports or 
street wear Get o pair today! 


Oculens.- 


CLEAN VISION SUNGLASSES 


filter out 





~CARTOP 


The Boat fot YOU! 


12 FT. LONG, 45 IN. WIDE, 16 IN. DEEP 












Forty 


models 


60 


includ- 


pages of data; 
illustrated, 
ing: Outboards, Sailers, and Canoes, 
Select 
Penn Yan Boats, Inc., 12th St., 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 


PENN YAN 
BOATS. 


yours for postwar delivery. 































GROUP of us 
_— were light- 
; ing up. Jim 
started to of- 
fer me aé_ematch, 
then, because I was 
the third smoker, 
pulled it back 
“Superstitious?” 
Alan asked him. 
where one wasted 





been 


I've 
match could cost a life—up in the Yu 
kon.” 

A tiny thing, the match, and so com 
mon we scarcely give it a thought, but 


“I'm not 


much of our comfort in camp depends 
upon it. We need fire to cook our food, 
to dry out wet clothing and damp blan- 
kets, and to make a chilly tent snug and 
warm. We like too the cheerful comfort 
of leaping flames when the dark forest 
presses close 

Campers must be prepared to build a 
fire at any time upon short notice, even 
under unfavorable condition in a high 
wind or when the rain sluices down and 
the woods are soaking wet. Matches, of 
ourse, are the best 
ind surest source 
f fire out-of-doors. 


And while it’s all j pf 

very fine to know *. 4 

how to produce a re l.: 
ear a7 


nark with flint and 

teel and with the a= 

ndian’s fire drill, - 
the methods are te- 
lious and unsure, 

nd should not be relied upon in regular 
camping. So carry enough matches to 
ee you through the trip you've planned, 

nd protect them so each will blaze up 

nd burn steadily when you strike it 

Two types of matches are available for 
camping, the kitchen match and the 
safety kind. The former has usually 
been chosen for outdoor use because its 
larger head and stick make it burn with 
a bigger flame for a greater number of 
seconds. Also the kitchen match strikes 
upon any rough, dry surface and it fits 
the standard pocket match boxes sold by 
outfitters Because of these features 
your main camp supply should be of this 
sort. 

The safety match is smaller, burns for 
less time with a slightly smaller flame, 
and must be ignited on the special com- 
position coated over one side of its box. 
Yet in spite of its apparent lack of favor 
among woodsmen, the safety match has 
a definite use in camp—for smoking. Be- 
ing of smaller size, more lights for pipe 
or cigarettes can be comfortably carried 
in a poeket. Too, the safety match can 
be used to light camp lanterns or candles 
inside the tent, and to kindle an outside 
fire when weather conditions are good. 






atches—Friends Indeed 


Part of your match supply should be of 
this variety. Take at least enough of 
them to meet the demands of smoking. 

Campers often treat their matches to 
protect them from dampness and water- 
soaking. While this precaution is prob- 
ably unnecessary for the short easy trip, 
it is earnestly recommended for long 
wilderness cruises which take the camp- 
er away from civilization for a week or 
more. Matches are easily damp proofed 
by dipping their heads and part of the 
stick into thinned shellac, collodion, nail 
polish, model-airplane cement, or paraf- 
fin. These _ treat- 
ments the 
match against mois- 
ture and also make 
it burn with a hot- 
ter flame. The best 
formula is probably 
ordinary shellac 
thinned with a little 
denatured alcohol 
Dip matches head 
first, about two thirds of their length, 
and lay them on paper to dry. They can 
then be carried loose in the pocket with- 
out damage from perspiration. 

Use paraffin if you want to waterproof 
matches in bulk so they can resist actual 
water-soaking. Remove the cover from 
a box of kitchen matches, take out the 
flap that holds them down, set box level, 
and pour in melted paraffin until the box 
is filled. If some matches tend to float, 
hold them down until the wax starts to 
harden. And don’t permit the box sides 
to bulge so that the cover cannot be re- 
placed. When the wax is hard, trim off 
any rough edges. Small blocks of 
matches can be pried off as needed with 
yvour knife. Do this prying or cutting 
back and away from the match heads. 

There’s one precaution to remember 
about specially treated matches: Test a 
few before you start 
off to camp. While 
neither shellac nor 
paraffin seems to af- 
fect the heads, sam- 
ples should be struck 
as a check against 
unforeseen deterio- 
ration. 

The minimum 
number of matches 
needed in camp to 
light fires, liquid- 
fuel stoves, and 
camp lanterns or 
candles is about 10 
or 12 a day. The 
exact minimum 


seal 





will, of course, de- 
pend 
camper’s 
handling his 


upon the 
skill in 
fire- 
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making materials. 
A comfortable sur- 
plus over one’s ac- 
tual needs is always 
advised because 
there may be times 
when the kindling 
is damp and stub- 
born, and when high 





winds make it necessary to light two 
matches together to obtain a lasting 
flame. Some matches may also lose their 


heads when struck, and refuse to ignite. 

This minimum of 10 or 12 matches 
daily doesn’t include lights for pipes and 
cigarettes, and at least that many more 
should be allowed for smoking. Smokers 
can conserve matches by using a live 
coal or blazing twig from the camp fire, 
but even when this economy is prac- 
ticed many matches can be expended on 
tobacco. Pipes in particular may re- 
quire relighting every few minutes. Re- 
member too that one sometimes smokes 
more in camp than at home. In any 
event, carry plenty of matches. They 
don’t take up much room in your outfit 
ind a shortage usually brings discom- 
forts and worry. 

Some years ago a friend and I finished 
1 canoe trip with only 11 matches left 
for the five-day run. I can assure you 
we were plenty careful with those 11 fire 
sticks. We adopted the pioneer plan of 
carrying hot coals from our last fire, 


packing them with ashes in a tightly 
covered cooking pot. The coals wer 


usually alive when we stopped to boil up 
tea at noon. After eating we took on a 
fresh supply to kindle the evening’s 
blaze. We smoked only when we could 
get our light from the cooking fire, and 
we actually had three matches left when 
we got home. 

Two campers out for one week would 
probably find this supply sufficient: a 
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t's something different 


You agree that Schlitz is truly 
different when you taste its delightful freedom from bitterness. Brewed with 
just the £/ss of the hops, Schlitz is as famous for its delicacy as for its real 


beer character. Its famous flavor is in tune with American taste. 
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THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 




























HIEN the well-earned pleasures of peace will 


be ours to enjoy again... the sun breaking 


through the morning mist over the rice fields... 


the unforgettable tangy smell of bacon frying in 


the frosty air... the sparkling beauties flashing 


a million diamond drops as the line lifts them 


from the water... the tense 


moment 


as the 


leaves part and the antlered head rises still and 


listening . .. the rare companionship of star- 


filled nights by the leaping flames. All these will 
g ' ping 


return 


more the freedom we have fought for. 





In those days, as in the grim days 


of war, the protection and comfort 


of jackets and sleeping robes of 
“WOODS Ever-Live Down” 


will be 


man’s welcome companion in the 


out-of-doors. When they come back 


again there will be found, added 


to the traditional skill and 


craftsmanship, new improvements 


which are the result of the stern 


tests of war. 


WOODS 


ARCTIC 


Down-Insulated Jacket 
Made by the manufacturers of 
the famous Woods Sleeping Robes 
WOODS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
OcpeNnsBurec, N.Y. 


In Canada—OrtTawa, ONTARIO 











again, and we will appreciate all the 





























dozen matches in each man’s pocket 
match box, two boxes (approximately 40 
matches in each) of safety matches in 
pockets or pack for smoking, and about 
75 kitchen matches to build fires, etc. 

Every camper should carry a pocket 
match box that is absolutely water- 
proof. Test yours by soaking it over- 
night in a pan of water. If the matches 
inside are dry and ignite freely next 
morning, the box is O.K. (Some campers 
prefer boxes that will float; canoeists, 
especially.) Never light the regular 
camp fire or your pipe with the matches 
in this box. Some boxes only hold 12 to 
14 kitchen-size matches and_ these 
should be strictly reserved for use in an 
emergency. If you dip into this reserve 
supply promiscuously it is liable to be 
exhausted at the very time it is most 
needed. The pocket match box should be 
constructed so it opens easily, even when 
one’s hands are wet or stiff with cold. 

If you want to damp proof a few 
boxes of the safety matches, wrap each 
box in a small piece of muslin and then 
dip in melted paraffin. First, however, 
cover the “scratching” panel on the box 
with paper to prevent the paraffin soak- 
ing through and glazing it. When you 
open up one of these boxes the waxed 
cloth can be torn in pieces and used to 
ignite damp kindling. When a box of 
safety matches is emptied, some camp 
ers break out the scratching panel and 
save it just in case the panel on some 
other box proves ineffective. 

The camp supply of kitchen matches 
should be divided into several parcels 
and stowed in different packs or duffel 
bags. There’s a better chance then of 
having some left should part of your 
outfit be lost or damaged. Keep one 
package with the cooking outfit An- 
other can be shoved in the bag that 
holds your surplus clothing. Friction 
top tins make good match containers 
Coat the inside of the tins with warm 
varnish to seal any defective seams. 

Sometimes campers carry a few spe- 
cially souped-up matches to use in very 
bad weather. One plan is to wrap a strip 
of camera film, about % in. wide, around 
the match just below the head. The idea 
is to catch and intensify that first flars 
with which every good match burns no 
matter how strong the wind. Another 
stunt is to shave the match stem down 
towards the head so that a ring of small 
shavings curl back about it. These too 
catch with the match’s initial blaze. 

With proper care your matches should 
never become wet in camp, but if they do 
it is often possible to dry and save them 
If very wet, with softened heads, handle 
as little as possible, spread them out in 
the sun to dry, and later, strike them 
only on a very fine abrasive surface. If 
matches are merely damp, with solid 
heads, dry by rubbing gently through 
your hair. 

While most pocket match boxes have 
roughened sides or ends for striking 
matches, it is a good notion to provide 
some extra surface like a small square 
of fine-grade sandpaper. This piece of 
sandpaper can be curled inside the 
match box, or glued to the underside of 
a pocket flap where it will stay dry in a 
rain. Another piece can be kept with 
the cooking kit. If you carry safety 
matches too, cache an extra box panel 
with its abrasive in the same places. 

Quite probably all the above precau- 
tions are unnecessary. Remember, 
though, that even on short camping 
trips it is best to err on the side of 
safety Maurice H. Decker. 
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(Continued from page 21 


decided finally to see if we couldn't have 
our cake and eat it too. We would go 
down and try for the moose, and then 
we'd come back and get the goat, which 
by all rules and regulations of goatdom 
should still be dozing on his slide when 
we returned. 

That bull moose, we discovered, had 
other things to do, and we also discovered 
that the timber where we had spotted it 
was a lot thicker than it had looked from 
above. Keeping the wind right, we care- 
fully worked those woods. We found 
moose tracks, moose droppings, places 
where moose had been browsing, but 
nothing to shoot a bullet at. Finally we 
gave up, ate our sandwiches, and drank 
at the cold glacial brook that ran at our 
feet. 

The goat hadn’t caught up on his sleep 
yet, we learned a few minutes later. He 
was still knocking it off on the same slide. 
He had changed his position, though, and 
now his head pointed west instead of east. 

The plan we hatched was to work up 
the canyon and shoot him from below. 
We rode for the first half mile, working 
the horses through incredibly thick tim- 
ber along the banks of a noisy, brawling 
glacial creek. Finally it got too rough for 
them, so we tied them and took out on 
foot. The canyon rose sharply, and when 
we rounded a bend we could see the big 
glacier from which the creek came. 

As often happens when stalking game, 
it turned out that things weren’t exactly 


the way they had appeared from above 
We had planned to shoot from the bottom 
of the canyon, but the goat could not be 
seen from there and he was about a 
thousand feet above it. Just to the right 
of the slide where he lay, there was a 
deep side canyon and we couldn’t cross it 
without being seen 

We decided to climb then and to shoot 


across the side canyon, taking it for 


granted that the goat was still there. As 
we started up, on an angle so steep that 
we had to haul ourselves up by holding 
onto the shrubs, every marmot in a vil 
lage on the other side of the canyon 
started to whistle at us. 

In case you haven't heard the hoary 
marmot or “whistler” of the Canadian 
Rockies do his stuff, he sounds a Hittle 
like the greeting of a beauty-loving male 
for a strip-teaser and a little like the 
noise made by a rusty gate. Imagine a 
cross between the two and you have the 
call of the whistler exactly. 

“Those bloody whistlers!” Roy grunted 
as we hauled ourselves up that sheer 
canyon wall. “Let’s hurry or they’ll scare 
the billy away!” 

When we finally got where we could see 
our billy, he was still on his slide, but the 
whistlers had indeed warned him. He 
was on his feet, looking around appre- 
hensively, about 500 feet above us and 
about 300 yards away. 

“There he is—and he’s my meat!” I 
told Roy. 
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The Sun was the residence of a “ley list. 
y, The estate was confiscated and turned 
‘into @ tavern. The sign bore a gilded 
sun, with rays, with the inscription 
'* The Best Under the Sun” 
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it's a TOUGH customer! It has to be 

tough. because it's an all-purpose knife 
—a fighter and a worker, ready to cut loose 
from wreckage. slice bread. open cans, trim 
toenails, kill Japs, or wrest a living from a 
desert isle. It must resist salt water corrosion. 
hold its edge and stand the gaff. Shark 
knives are made for the Navy by Ukaiw 
—of high carbon crucible chrome steel that 


I HANGS READY ata sailor's belt—and 


takes and holds an exceptionally keen cut- 
ting edge. Proved originally in the hands 
of America’s sportsmen, these knives are 
now carrying on in the nation’s fight at sea. 
None available for civilian use now. of 
course—but after the war, your dealer will 
have them again. 


KITCHEN KNIVES, 


POCKET KNIVES, ig 
SCISSORS < 


— 
Make a note of the 
Wess name. You'll 
be needing some GOOD 
cutlery after the war. 
There'll be 200 Western 
styles to choose from. 
































UNUSUAL LIGHTS THAT HAVE 
-SERVED MAN...A mass of 
resin in a palm leaf rolled into 
a cylinder and bound with 
strips of cane, provides light 
for night travel, hunting, etc., 
in Africa. Contrast that with 
the controlled, brilliant, bu//et- 
fast light to be had from Win- 
chester batteries and flashlights. 


“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 
Till the War is Won.” 
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VEST-POCKET 


THE 


POCKET- SIZE “STOVES” 
and HEATABS for Fishermen, 


Hunters and Service Men 


Like men in the forces who carry 
HEATABS to heat combat rations, heat shay 
ing water, first aid and other uses — all out 
door sportsmen and women, scouts, ete., find 
FEATABS and these pocket-size stoves ideal 
Several hours of intense, concentrated heat, 
carried in tablet form to meet every emer 

gency. Many other uses, too, at home and 

atwork. Thousandsof HEATAB COOKITS 


now in use, 


armed 











Send the “Field Stove or Deluxe ““Com 
pact Cookit™’ and Heatabs to your friends 
or relatives in Ser Help them have 
their meals hot, just other used to 
FIFLD STOVE a 1EATAI $1.00 
NO SMOKE r Deluxe COMPACT COOKIT & HEATARS 
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a dog- 
that 
this 


and he’s 
dead on 


“He's got a good head 
gone big billy. Kill him 
slide, because if he ever falls into 
canyon he'll ruin those horns.” 

The side of the canyon was 
that the only way I could get 
to have Roy stand on the 
stunted, twisted conifer that grew 
straight out of the cliff, while I perched 
on his shoulders. Otherwise the moment 
I let go a shrub with one hand I started 
to slip gently down. 

The cross hairs found the goat’s shoul- 
der, and when the rifle recoiled I heard 
the bullet smack into the goat and saw 
the hair fly. A moment later another bul- 
let hit beside the first. That shot turned 
the goat around. The next one, a long, 
heavy 160-gr. bullet in the .270, was high 
creasing him along the back and sending 
a shower of white hair twenty feet into 
the air. The billy had turned once more 
and I sent another bullet through his 
lungs from the other side, holding on the 
big, spreading patch of red just behind 
his shoulder. But the goat still stood 
there, head down, very sick, but on his 
feet. Then he took a step forward, pitched 
down, and lay still 

“Boy! Can those 
I said 

“Darn seldom 
shot,” Roy agreed 

It was a long scramble down into the 
canyon and up the other side before we 
stood on that steep slide beside our goat. 
I was surprised at how big and solid he 


so steep 
a shot was 
trunk of a 


goats absorb lead!” 


they’re killed with one 


was under his fine soft coat. He must 
have weighed at least 300 pounds and 
probably a good deal more. The tape 
showed a horn length of 9% inches—a 


very good head 
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1944, WINCHESTE 


Once Victory’s won, 
again be available in all popular styles. 
be able to buy all the Winchester Hi-Power bat- 
teries you need. Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
New Haven, 
~ Cartridge Company. 


WHEN THE 


WINCHESTER 





OUTDOOR 


® REPEATING ARMS CO CARTRIDGE C 


WINCHESTER 


batteries pierce darkness 


pallid yet 


First call for the brilliant, bullet-fast light of 
Winchester batteries comes today from war indus- 
tries and services. 
production, that naturally leaves few Winchester 
and no Winchester flashlights for you. 


And under today’s restricted 


Winchester flashlights will 
And you'll 


Conn., Division of Western 


LIGHTS GO ON AGAIN 





In half an hour we had our -picturs 
taken and the head skinned out. I g 
down off that slide a la Tarzan, by clin; 


ing to the branches of the trees that grew 
out from the canyon wall. After I hit the 
bottom of the canyon at the foot of the 


glacier I walked along it for a couple of 
hundred yards, with the water thunde!: 
ing beneath my feet and the whistle 
shrilling overhead. 

When Roy and I got back to cam} 
Jack and Isaac had already arrived. Ths 


big ram had left for parts unknown, but 
they had seen a good many 


Jack had decided to get his behind him 


goats and 


too. Below them, bedded on some sha 
was a goat with good horns. Jack putt! 
cross hair of his 'scope right on the goat 
neck and squeezed off the trigger. TI 
goat was 300 yards away, but the til 
41-grain .22 Varminter bullet struck ex 
actly where he held, and the goat gave 


lurch and never moved aga 
The bullet had shattered its neck. It w 
an old nanny, ancient she hadn't 
tooth left, but her horns measured exa‘ 
ly what those on my billy did—9*, inche 

Both our goats were shot in Albert 
We each rated one in British Columbi 
but they were not to be. We were out 
the best goat country, and the only Br 
ish Columbia billies I could have s! 
were two that were perched on a roc 
cliff which was almost straight up a 
down. I got within fifty yards of the 


convulsive 


so 


but they would have fallen into the next 
county, so I took pictures of them 
stead. When I climbed over the top of t 


great cliff they were still standing the 
They thought I was funny looking and | 
thought they were funny 
let matters rest! 
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hail Queries 
Equipment for Canoe Trip 


Question: Three of us, 18 to 19 years old, 
want to take a 2-week canoeing and fishing trip 
n the Menominee River in Wisconsin. What 
should be our equipment?—H. H., Wis. 


Answer: Three as rather an awkward number 
for a canoe cruise since most sizes of canoes 
are made for only 2 persons and their equip- 
ment. That means you'll need a larger craft— 
at least an 18-footer with plenty of beam. The 
right sort will weigh a little more than 80 Ib., 
so pick out a route with as few portages as 
possible. Two husky young fellows 18 years or 
more of age should be able to handle this ca- 
noe all right over a carry. 

Your tent should be light, to keep the canoe 
from being overcrowded or overloaded. Three 
persons need one at least 7 x 7 ft. in size. Or 
you could use two or three small pup tents, 
weighing around 5 lb. each. 

Each of you should have at least two heavy 
single blankets, and three are better. If you can 
get air-mattress pads of the short 34 length 
you'll be much more comfortable. Lacking air 
pads there are kapok and cotton-stuffed pads 
with waterproof bottoms that you can lay di- 
rectly on the ground. Making browse beds 
each night is a lot of work 

For cooking, a small folding grate is helpful. 
Cooking kit should contain a coffeepot, boiling 
kettle, skillet, and cup, plate, and cutlery for 
each of you. Take a half-length ax for chop- 
ping. Each of you will need a_ waterproof 
box for matches, a knife, and compass. A map 
of your route also is needed. 

Wear pants of khaki or any stout cloth, light 
flannel shirt, felt hat, and comfortable well- 
iled low shoes. Also take a sweater for cool 
evenings and a lightweight rain shirt for bad 
weather. Advisable also are first-aid kit, a 
hange of underwear, and an extra shirt for 
each of you. Two pairs of socks apiece will see 
you through. It’s better to wash clothing en 
route than to overload the canoe 

Plan ‘your route so you can renew the grub 
supply often, so that you won’t have so much 
weight to carry in the canoe.—M. H. D. 





Tanning Snakeskin 


Question: Where in the world can I find 
someone to tan or make a belt out. of a rattle- 
snake skin? Or, better yet, could you tell me 
how to do it myself? The snake is a timber 
rattler with 13 buttons and a mean disposition, 
and is 4% to 5 ft. long. I caught him near 
Stockton, Ill., and have yet to find anyone who 
ever before has seen one around here. He’s an 
ddity, and I want his skin in a belt.—L. E., II. 


Answer: Here is a good method of tanning 
snakeskins. Remove scales by soaking skin in 
a solution of '% lb. dry lime and 1 gal. water 
Add water to lime slowly and let mixture stand 
vernight before using, to prevent burning. Stir 
skin frequently. 

When scales are loose, remove skin from 
lime and scrape off scales. Have a mixture of 
3 lb. bran and 2 gal. boiling water prepared a 
lay in advance so bran has time to ferment. 
Soak skin in this for about 2 days to neutralize 
lime 

Tan in a solution of % lb. alum, % lb. baking 
soda, % Ib. Glauber’s salt, and 11% oz. formic 
acid. Mix this solution in wood or earthenware 
Ontainer, first dissolving alum and salts in 1 
gal. boiling water, then adding soda, and formic 
acid last. Soak skin in this about 2% days, 
Stirring regularly. Keep in a warm place. 

After this wash skin in 1% pt. neat’s-foot oil, 
4 oz. olive oil, 4 oz. white soap flakes, and 
% oz. oil of wintergreen. Dissolve the soap in 
1 qt. hot water, add oils, and simmer 10 minutes. 
Hang the oiled skin in a warm room to dry. 
When dry pull it back and forth over edge of a 
thin board, or rub with a dull hatchet blade to 
soften fibers. Then rub each side of skin with 
cloth moistened with gasoline, to remove sur- 
face oil. Hang skin up to dry, sandpaper flesh 
Side with a very fine abrasive, and lastly press 
skin out flat and smooth with a warm but not 
hot iron.—M. H. D. 
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e island of Puerto Rico was discovered 
in 1493, but not until recently did we find 
this superb 





7 
i. the little Puerto Rican mountain 
valley where we discovered Ron Merito, 
climatic conditions are perfect for rum 
distilling. Here, high above the blue 
Caribbean, pure air, clear water, rich soil 
and tropic sunshine impart to Ron Merito 
a “mountain flavor” all its own. For 
better-tasting rum drinks, order Ron 


Merito today. 








Available Gold Label & White Label. 86 Proof. Write for recipe booklet. Nationa! Distillers Prod. Corp., Dept. D-1, P. 0. Box 12, Wall St. 





Sta. N.Y. 
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THIS AMAZING FLASHLIGHT — : 
AVS FRESH FOR YEAR 
a WHlsernr Yor Weed Ft! 


Many flashlight batteries go dead just lying 
around in a flashlight. But not Ray-O-Vac | 
LEAKPROOF Batteries! With LEAKPROOF'S 


patented sealed-in-steel construction, the 





power won't leak out — it’s there when it's } 
needed for years and years. And it protects 


your flashlight from corrosion damage. 


RAY-O-VAC LEAKPROOF BATTERIES ARE 
NOW GOING 100% TO OUR ARMED FORCES 





FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERY / 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 





FLASHLIGHTS - BATTERIES 


BUY WAR BONDS ae BUY WAR STAM : 
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RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON 4, WISCONSIN - OTHER FACTORIES AT CLINTON, MASS. - LANCASTER, OHIO - SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 














whites and fold them in. Pour this mix 
ture into a skillet containing a little hot 
grease, and cook slowly. When the ome 
let has browned a little on the bottom 
and around the edges set it in a mod 
erate oven to brown the top for fron 
to 10 minutes. Then crease through the 
center, spread one half with the jelly 
meat, fish, or cheese, fold the other half 
over and serve immediately 


Beets With Orange Juice 


4 cups diced cooked beets 
14 cup orange juice 

1s cup beet liquor 

2 tbsp. butter 

1 tbsp. cornstarch 

1 tbsp. sugar 


GOOD EATS— 14 tsp. salt 
AT HOME or AFIELD Blend cornstarch and sugar inac 


saucepan, add beet liquor and orangt 
juice and heat slowly, stirring consta 
ly until thick. Put in the salt and but 
ter, add the beets, and cook until w 
heated. Serves four. 


hare fes 
Tra * 
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Rice Omelet 


A delicious breakfast dish that can be 
varied in many ways for change of 
flavor. It calls for 


Orange Pecan Waffles 


} 1% cups cooked rice 1% cups flour 

: 1 cup milk 4 tsp. baking powder 

1 tbsp. flour 1 tsp. salt 
ORANGE 3 eggs > 2 tsp. sugar 
2 tsp. salt — 2 tbsp. shortening 
cin 1 tbsp. cooking oil , 3 eggs lightly beaten 

‘ | 1 cup jelly, cooked meat, cooked fish, 1 cup sweet milk 

or grated cheese 2 tbsp. orange marmalade f 


1% cups chopped pecan nut meat 
Separate eggs and beat yolks well. F PI 
Make a sauce of the milk, flour, and salt; Sift flour, sugar, baking powder, 


add rice, and heat. When hot, fold in salt together. Mix eggs, shortening 


(77. = Walker, One. | the beaten egg yolks. Then beat the marmalade in a separate bowl, then com- 
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bine the two mixtures and beat until 
very smooth. Add nut meats last, and 
cook on a hot waffle iron. Serve with 
butter and sirup or with orange marma- 
lade. 


Havana Chicken 


Here’s how to give nonrationed chick- 
en a new tangy taste. You'll need: 


1 young chicken 

1 cup canned tomatoes 

1 cup sliced mushrooms 

1 chopped green pepper 

1 chopped pimento (canned) 
1% cup olive oil 

_4 small onions 

‘1 clove garlic 


Cut chicken in serving pieces, season 

ith salt and pepper, and dredge with 
flour. Heat olive oil in skillet and brown 
both sides of the chicken in it. Then add 
onions, garlic, pepper, pimento, and to- 
matoes. Put in more salt and pepper, 
cover, and simmer for 1% hours. Add 
the mushrooms and cook slowly for half 
an hour longer. Serves three to four. 


Fish Pie 


Use bass, croakers, or any firm-fleshed 
fish. Medium-size and large fish should 
be sliced across in sections for individual 
servings, small ones left whole. A pie for 
four persons will take three cubed pota- 
toes and three onions quartered. Place 
fish, potatoes, and onions in a baking pan 
or casserole with enough water to cover 
potatoes and onions but not necessarily 
the fish; strew 1 heaping tbsp. flour over 
all, and sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Make a rich biscuit dough and lay over 
the ingredients either in strips or a solid 
sheet, then place in an oven and bake 
slowly until thoroughly done. 


Beef-liver Loaf 


1 lb. beef liver 

14 lb. salt pork 

3 slices bacon 

1 onion 

i cup dry bread crumbs 

cup milk 

tsp. salt 

tsp. sage 

Dash each of pepper, thyme, 
and dry mustard 


1 


Trim membrane from liver, and put 
through meat chopper with the onion 
and salt pork. Mix in bread crumbs, 
milk, and seasonings. Shape into loaf, 
put in greased baking tin, lay bacon 
strips on top, and bake at 350 degrees F. 


for 80 minutes. Serves three to four. 


Meat-loaf Sandwich 


2 lb. ground beef 

2 tbsp. grated onion 

2 tsp. salt 

1 small can tomato soup 

1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
Dash of pepper 


Mix meat and seasonings, and press 
ilf of mixture into a small greased 
King pan with high sides. Cover 
it with a 1-in. layer of stuffing made 
of day-old bread moistened with hot 
water and seasoned with salt, pepper, 
ind poultry seasoning. Put balance of 
meat on top of this stuffing, and bake 
for 2 hours in a medium oven (350 
degrees F.). Serves four.—Don Richards. 
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At an advanced jungle outpost, a 
soldier studies enemy positions with 
the aid of his Wollensak binocular 
— a precision instrument which 
Wollensak is proud to supply to our 
armed forces. 






‘ iA Ft ‘ 
\ 





cs 4 Many Wollensak instruments prized 
Ap-gh by sports-loving Americans before the war are 
. / now serving on our fighting fronts. After Vic- 
% r tory, Wollensak binoculars . . . the Rambler 
Field Glass . . . Vari-Power Telescope .. . 
y Spotting Scope and other fine glasses will 
> Y again be available—improved by Wollensak’s 
Q° wartime experience in precision manufacture. 





Cc ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Guns When Writing Advertisers 
AND GUNNING ~?CHIPPEWAC— 


by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


Exhaustively describes all 
types of rifles, sights and 





BUY WAR BONDS. 














GUNS? ammunition, for every ‘ ; . a 
GUNSING thing from target work to «¢ : making 
en big game; shotguns and Am we at 

‘ loads, for trap, skeet and produce the 

field work ; and the choice P ' t-do + 

and use of pistols. Chapters An * her ane 

on hunting: field-glasses ; \ patient 

the care of firearms ; shoot- “rah - ep askit rdeales 


ing for women; shooting 
formalities ; and a gunner's 
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Here’s a new thrill for your after-the- 
war fishing and hunting trips. Here’s 
the grandest little sport stove you 
ever touched a match tomfor cooking, 


ad 


heating drinks, purifying water. Origi- 
nally designed by Coleman for the armed 
forces, this amazing “Pocket” stove is the 
perfect portable quick-heating pal for all 
hunters, fishermen,picnickers, vacationers. 

BURNS SAME FUEL USED IN YOUR 
CAR—white or leaded. Takes up less space than 
i tackle box (8% in. high, 41% in. in diameter.) 
Telescoping case makes ideal utensils. Hundreds 


of uses about the home! 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 
Wichita Chicago Philadelphia Los Angeles Toronto, Can. 
(214) 


a 


AS 
F 4 


Famous Coleman Camp Stoves 
and Coleman Floodlight Lan- 
terns will also be ready for you 


in the peace-time days ahead. 





Coleman 


STOVES—CAMP STOVES—LANTERNS—LAMPS—IRONS 


POCKET" 





Towser Makes Good 


(Continued from page 29) 


brush in the gully. The wheat stub! 


looks as open as a table top, with no 
ing in sight, but I am promptly delight 
by a nice covey of Huns that jump 
about thirty yards ahead of me. I g 
them both barrels, and down one bi 
The covey pitches right over the |} 
into Don's face, and he salutes th 
smartly, also getting one. 


HESE Huns are beautiful birds, gol 

in color with pretty markings. Tw 
the size of quail, and just as fast on 
take-off and in flight, they usually fi 
well out, and take a lot of killing 
covey goes down the gully and set 
in a narrow strip of wheat stubble in 
creek bottom. 

“Hah!” says Don. “They'll be ri 
there when we get around to them ag 
Those birds are gentlemen—they’ll } 
tight along the edge of the brush, 
they won't run into it.” 

“You certainly are a swell dog, Ti 
er,” I assure him. “Go ahead and « 
your biscuit.” 

Don makes a nice cast along the wl 
field, head high and nose into the br 
like a champion, while I take my t 
at the gully. Don puts up another c 
of Huns, but these flush wild and } 
down into the creek bottom, and neit 
of us can get a shot 

Don decides we had better work 
creek, as we have at least two 
coveys of Huns down there. Beside 
is anxious to bag that big Chink roc 
and shove one of its tail feathers d 


my throat Down we go, with sev 
cows and beef critters galloy ing ou 
oul way. 


Don leads me right into the first c 
of Huns as if he can smell them 
thunder up within range, and we 
down three. It takes a fast, hard sw 
and quick shooting to knock these 
lows, and when one goes into a lo 
a buzz of feathers the gunner has a! 
to feel proud. 


Before we go on, Don sniffs a1 
like a spaniel in a henhouss “W 
work up along the creek, right thr« 
the brush,” he announces. “There’ 
more of those mountain quail in tl 


and one big cock pheasant tha 
going to get. When we reach that } 


of stubble where the other floc! 
Huns went in, we'll swing out and 
‘em up. Keep your eyes open, becau 
have a hunch that with wheat 

water this close together! we m 


jump a couple of mallards for 


luck 


o little respect for Towser’s ab 
o locate game, and [ take 
the creek while he takes the other 
brush is thick, but easy to navigate 
staying on the cattle trails 
We fiush five hen pheasants, one 1 
after another, but no cock Ther 
shoots, and an instant later a coup 
big mountain quail come whizzing a: 
the creek right in front of m«¢ T 
make the mistake of plunging thr 
in open spot, and I get both of t 
I am very proud of myself—until I 
the next four birds that come my 
all singles and reasonably good 


BY THIS time I am beginning to } 


In the meantime Don is blasting 
merrily as he chases up one close- 
quail after another. He finishes wi 
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bag of five—very nice shooting, in the 
brush. 

We proceed for some distance without | 
further excitement, and are unable to | 
find the second covey of Huns, for which 
I bring Don to heel and give him a call- 
down. However, while we are standing 
there talking, he suddenly pokes his gun 
toward the sky and lets go. There is a 
thump in the wheat field, as a big 
mallard hen comes bouncing down. Don 
retrieves with great glee. 

He goes across a log to his own side of 
the creek again, and we proceed. We 
are nearly to the end of the ranch, and 
can go no farther without asking per- 
mission of the next farmer. That is out 
of the question, for the house is half a 
mile away, and we have to get started 
toward Pendleton. I am feeling pretty 
confident about feeding Don a dog 
biscuit, when suddenly I hear a Chink 
crowing, and look through the brush to 
see a big rooster get up right in front of 
him 

Don swings and shoots. Blam! Noth- 
ing happens. Blam! Blam! The rooster 
keeps on going, hollering for all he’s 
worth. I am laughing my head off. 
What happens is that Don, who has 
been shooting quail and Huns all day, 
shoots about three feet under that Chink 
every time 

Don prowls a little farther in hopes of 
getting up another Chink. Presently I 
hear a great crashing in the brush, and 
here comes Don at a fast lope. The 
creek is about ten feet wide, but he sails 
right across with the greatest of ease. 
Then I note that a very short distance 
behind Don, and coming along at a 
smart pace, is a large gentleman cow. 








Shot-Out State 


Forty years ago Pennsylvania was a 
shot-out state. Then, in 1913, the 
hunters’ license system was estab- 
lished. In 1938 some 180,000 deer 
were taken without exceeding the limit 
of legal killing, and today the state 
possesses more game than it had in 
the days of William Penn. 


lf such splendid results could be ob- 
tained in a state as thickly populated 
as Pennsylvania there is every reason 
to hope that in time, game conserva- 
tion will be equally successful through- 
Out the entire nation—and you can 
help. The fee you pay for the privi- 
leges of fishing and hunting is what 
makes conservation work possible. 


BUY A LICENSE! 


whether or not you intend to use it. 





Don and I never see this gentleman 
cow again, but I have no doubt he has 
a good view of our shirt tails for a few 
seconds as we go up over the hill. 

However, we have had a wonderful 
day's shooting, with a mixed bag that 
Contains everything in season except a 
Chink rooster. I am very proud of 
Towser, and buy him a dog biscuit in 
Pendleton; but the big bum picks out 
One about the size of an oyster cracker. 
Anyway, it does me good to watch him 
eat it. 
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Some Questions About Pups 


ERTAIN problems connected with 
the ownership of sporting dogs 
recur so frequently that I receive 
written requests for their solution 
almost every week in the year. Among 
these is the question of crossbreeding 
mating individuals of two different 
breeds to produce pups exceptionally 
well suited for a variety of very definite 
and much-desired uses. Mr. X, for ex- 
ample, is going to Alaska or northern 
Canada, where he plans to depend on 
sledge dogs for a sizable percentage of 
his travel and transportation. After long 
and serious consideration 
he has come to the conclu- 
ion that breeding a St 
Bernard or Newfoundland 
to a greyhound or Russian 
wolfhound will give him a 
litter from which he can 
pick a team of superdogs 
to handle the job ahead 


What do I think of that 
plan? 
Or Mr. Y, who hunts 


everything in feathers and 
fur, from California quail 
to grizzlies and cata 
mounts, and is looking for 
a canine lightning-change 
artist to work efficiently on 
them all, suggests a long 
and ingenious series of 
combinations involving the 
crossing and recrossing of 
half a dozen breeds. When 
well mixed, beaten to a stiff 
batter, and cooked to a del 
icate brown, Mr. Y figures 
this concoction will come 
out of the oven the all-time 
all-rounder he has set his 
heart on. Mr. Z, on the other hand, has 
no such highfaluting ideas. All he wants 
is a dog that will do a corking day’s 
work on both squirrels and grouse, and 
has decided he'll get him by introducing 
a male collie to a female settergwhen the 
latter is in a receptive mood. 

Much as I admire an imaginati and 
inventive mind, whenever these ian sim- 
ilarly radical schemes are presented’ for 
my approval or otherwise, I feel that 99 
times out of 100 there is but one safe 
and sensible answer; and much as I dis- 
like being a wet blanket or throwing a 
monkey wrench into an interesting set 
of gears, reply essentially as follows: 

Successful breeding, whether it be of 
dogs or doodle bugs, is not so simple as 
some people seem to assume. The re- 
sults of mating different breeds or varie- 
ties are not a question of mathematics, 
and two and two almost never add up to 
four. Admitting that each of our 109 rec- 
ognized breeds of dogs is the result of 
crosses, in each case the final product 


was arrived at only after many years of 
intelligent and intensive study and ex- 
perimentation on the trial-and-error 
principle, with countless setbacks and 
disappointments along the way. Even a 
thorough knowledge of Mendel’s law of 
dominants and recessives, useful as it 
has been in fixing or eliminating certain 
characteristics and qualities, has failed 
to make the breeding of animals re- 
motely approach an exact science. 
Let’s take the case of brother X and 
his sledge dogs. His theory seems in 
many respects foolproof, but in practice 





the chances are overwhelmingly in favor 


of its turning out a dud. To begin with, 
he is expecting a litter of pups all or 
most of which will combine the speed of 
the greyhound or wolfhound with the 
strength of the Newfoundland or St. Ber- 
nard, and whose weight and build will 
be halfway between those of the sire and 
dam. If that is what he gets he should 
get the Congressional Medal as well. It’s 
far more likely he'll find himseif feeding 
a litter of assorted shapes and sizes, 
some of which will take after their old 
man, some “favor” their mother, and the 
rest turn out no two alike, but each 
nothing like anything he ever saw before 
or wants to see again. Or it’s possible all 
will be pretty much like either their sire 
or dam. This was the case with a litter 
I once raised—for accidents will occa- 
sionally happen in the _ best-regulated 
kennels. They were by a purebred Irish 
setter out of a purebred Gordon setter, 
yet each and every pup was as handsome 
and typical a Gordon as you could wish 
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to see. One thing is sure: the odds 
100 to 1 against friend X getting 
happy medium in size and conformat 
he’s gunning for. Even if he did, hoy 
about the highly specialized disposit 
the guts and temperament in genera 
that every first-class sledge dog requires 
The answer is that all crosses 
gambles, and that, in my limited 
expensive experience, gambling doe 
pay. The average man may be able 
breed a superdog in any line of canine \ 
endeavor, but if he uses the X, Y, and Z 
system for that purpose, and begins o; 
erations today, the chances 
are that the present World 
War will have become com 
paratively ancient history 
by the time his dream dog 
comes truc And to joir 
the very and very 
small circle in which Herr 


select 





Doberman, the Duke of 
Gordon and others of thei: 
ilk belong he must | 

enough money, time, pe! 


sistence, and ability t 
make the attainment of his 
goal a major portion of hi 
life’s work. 

In other words, and 





less I'm a mile wrong, { 
there are two practi ' 
ways of obtaining w! 


may develop (but probably 
will not) into a super sledge 
dog. The first is to beg 
buy, steal or otherwis¢ 
quire an exceptionalls 
promising pup whose a! 
cestors on both sides of th 
family and for many ge! 
erations have been out 
standing performers when hitched to 
sledge; then work like a Turk to mak 
him better than any other member of 
his family, from great-great-grandda 
down. The other way is to mate or 
range for the mating of the best pair o! 
sledge dogs in the country, and get you! 
pick of the pups; but don’t forget tl 
pup picking is an art in itself and t! 
most of us are none too good at it 
for the super all-purpose dog, he’s 
ready taken care of in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Problem No. 2 is the cure of the fals¢ 
pointing setter, pointer, Brittany spa! 
iel, or wirehair pointing griffon. Hel! 
we have a fault that’s by no means ul J 
common and is extremely exasperating 
yet has its amusing side. While in ce! 
tain cases it is undoubtedly due to a dé 
fective nose, my own experience has 
been that, as a rule, this is not the rea 
answer. As I see it, the average falsé 
pointer has two inborn characteristics 
an extremely highly developed pointing 
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instinct and an equally highly developed 
desire to attract attention to himself. In 
other words, he’s a natura]-born show- 
off. Like a veteran vaudeville performer, 
he loves his art, and the applause of the 
gallery is music to his ears. So he puts 
on his act whenever and wherever a 
good opportunity offers. 

He’s a true showman, too, in his abil- 
ity to get the “feel” of his audience. 
Take him out where game is scarce and 
things are getting a little uninteresting 
for both his handler and himself, and 
he'll snap into one stylish stand after an- 
other, just as a seasoned trouper in the 
two-a-day circuit goes into his dance 
when he finds the rest of his skit begin- 
ning to fall flat. What’s ahead of his 
nose is secondary. It may be a slight 
suspicion of foot scent, a form where 
Br'er Rabbit has lain earlier in the day, 
. chipping sparrow, a mud turtle or any- 
thing else he comes on suddenly. 

A good friend of mine once owned a 
setter that consistently pointed from 
memory, jacking up dramatically at the 
exact spots where he had found game on 
previous days during the season. My 
friend claims this dog made a daily prac- 
tice of pointing the gilded rooster that 
served as a weather vane on his owner's 
barn, but I take that statement with more 
than a grain of salt. 

Not all false pointers are nuisances of 
this kind. Some canine comedians are 
clever enough to confine their acting to 
such times and places that they provide 
merely good entertainment instead of a 
legitimate excuse for cuss words. Years 
ago I had an Irish setter bitch that was 
an actress of this kind. When visitors 
were at the kennels and I wanted them 
to get an idea of her pace, range, and 
style, I used to take her up into a big 
mowing on a hill back of the farmhouse 
and cast her off. To say she crashed 
through with a star performance is put- 
ting it mildly. She covered her ground 
with speed, intelligence, and style worth 
an hour’s drive to see. But she was a 
real artist and knew a punch was need- 
ed to put her performance over. So, 
picking her spots with uncanny regard 
for their effectiveness from an onlook- 
er’s viewpoint, she pulled off one spec- 
tacular point after another. And here's 
a funny one: after holding her stand for 
a minute or so, invariably she turned her 
head slowly around toward her audience 
to make sure she was being watched and 
appreciated. Yet she was no false 
pointer in the strict sense of the term. 
Take her out with a gun over your 
shoulder and she’d never tell you a lie. 
When she “froze” you could bet your last 
thin dime she had nailed her bird—and 
it was no sparrow either. 

But suppose you have a real false 
pointer on your hands; what to do about 
it? If it’s a case of a defective nose, 
you're out of luck—there’s no cure for it 
as far as I know. If, on the other hand, 
your dog is just a show-off of the kind 
I've described, try a system that has 
made many a faker of this type mend his 
ways. Study him long and carefully 
enough, and you can usually learn to 
distinguish between an honest point and 
a phony. You'll find differences in 
stance, intensity, tail carriage, etc., that 
will be the tip-off. Then, when your 
“ham” puts on his act, don’t give him 
the satisfaction of more than a passing 
glance. Go right on about your business 
and leave him holding the bag. If he’s a 
smart dog it should not take very many 
such experiences to convince him he’s 
wasting his time and talents, and that 
the only way to get the attention and 
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“WELL, GIVE WAYNE SOME OF THE CREDIT!" 


Sometimes we all like to brag a bit about our dogs, especially when 
= = . ee . ss . . ee * * es 

they show off their “tip-top” condition and “rarin’-to-go” pep. And 

rightly so, for it’s evident that we are giving 

them proper care and attention. 


When feeding, there’s nothing better than a 
well-balanced ration like Wayne Dog Food. For 
Wayne is nutritious, supplying in abundance all 
the necessary vitamins and minerals dogs are 
known to need. Wayne is economical—easy to 
feed—and dogs like it. If your dealer cannot 
supply you—fill in and mail the special pur- 
chase order below. 








Mail this Special PURCHASE ORDER—Get 2 lbs. FREE 2 t 
with order of $1.00 or more. () Blox [] Krums 


TO: ALLIED MILLS, INC. Kennel Food Division 
745 Davis Street, Fort Wayne I, Indiana 


a 
Your Name ___o—t Se ee 


Address : : at 


| 


I ENCLOSE CHECK [| MONEY ORBER [] FOR$ 











CHECK HERE 


a 


BLOX KRUMS Please send me the following: 
oO [] Sample and quantity prices........................--...--- No charge é 
O C 10 Ibs. Wayne Dog Food............. $1.00 postage prepaid b 
C] 0 25 Ibs. Wayne Dog Food............. $1.52 plus freight 
a [) 100 Ibs. Wayne Dog Food.......... . $5.95 plus freight é 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED WITH THIS MERCHAN- 
DISE—RETURN THE UNUSED PORTION AND WE WILL REFUND YOUR FULL a 


PURCHASE PRICE, 
(THIS OFFER GOOD EAST OF ROCKIES ONLY) 


WAYNE DOG FOOD 




























































LEBANON TIM 


Winner, 1944 National Amateur 
Quail Championship 


English, his capa- 
ble trainer says: “‘I recom- 
Hunt Club 
of endurance and 
finish.”” Hunt Club has 
the meat and milk pro- 
teins, the vitamins and the 
minerals needed for health 
Its rich, meaty 
flavor appeals to even the 
hard-to-please dog. At feed 
store or grocer’s. 


MARITIME MILLING CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CLL 


The 


new discovery! brings immediate relief to all 


dogs suffering from ear Canker, ear Mites and Eczema. 





Easy to apply--NOT A POWDER. This treatment when 
applied in your dog's ears will penetrate to the in- 
fected area, giving immediate af WARNING Do 
you own a dog that shakes his rubs the side of 








his head on the ground, tries t is hind foot into 
his ear to scratch, carries his sidewa Are the 
inside of his ears dirty, sore or puss It so, send for 
this treatment at once! Do not dela KUR-KANK 
is guaranteed to cure when applied directed or 
money refunded Proven by 2 years of treatment of 


dogs in all stages of ear tro ible. Send $1.00 to 
KAUR-KANK 
Box 96C, Lambertville, Mich. 

He Barks! He No Barks!! 











Anti-Bark Bridle = BS 
Stops Barking and neigh- ae, 


bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry 
ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1. 00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 Ibs.—$1.50, 
Court Decisions Against Barking Doge 















WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO.., Dept. L, Norwich, Conn. 
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Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds, Reason- 
able, List Free 


RAMSEY CREEK KENNELS 
Ramsey, Ill. 
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praise he's looking for is to tell the truth. 

Another suggestion: It is pretty gen- 
erally agreed that trying to train very 
young pups for field work is a mistake 
The wise owner waits until he has had 
time to size up his pupil and learn his 
moods and tenses. If the pup proves to 
be by nature “a pointing fool,” as the 
saying goes, yard breaking for staunch- 
ness is not only unnecessary—it may 
make a confirmed false pointer out of an 
otherwise promising prospect. I know 
whereof I speak because I did that very 
thing years ago with the first pup I ever 
owned, and did it so thoroughly I was 
never 
That everlasting check cord and my 
everlasting Whoa! ruined a good pup. It 
would have been better for both of us if 
I had worn the check cord, and some 
kind friend had held me back before 
those “training” sessions had ever begun. 
Wm. Cary Duncan. 


Big Foot's Last Run 


2) 


(Continued from page 4 


above the cave with the .22 ready in case 
Big Foot should rush out. I knew I didn't 
have a chance of killing him with the 
smaller-caliber rifle unless I got in a 
lucky shot, but had faith that Monte 
would make his bullet count. 

As it turned out, Monte shot the killer 
between the front legs, the bullet coming 
out opposite his heart on the left side. 
We waited about two minutes; then I 
went down and finished the big fellow 
with three .22 slugs in the forehead. 


able to break him of the habit. | 


We were as excited as kids on Christ- | 


mas. But our first thoughts were for Pat, 
so we went over to check on his injuries 
before pulling the famed killer cougar 
out of his death hole. Pat’s nose, from 
the eyes down, was bleeding profusely 
and his right shoulder, down to the mus- 
cle, was torn away. We knew we'd have 
to get him to a vet in a hurry. Monte ap- 
plied cold packs of snow to the coura- 
geous hound’s nose to stop the bleeding. 
Then we went back to Big Foot. 

Big Foot? He was big all over! So big, 


we realized, that he’d have killed both 
hounds if there had been two or three 
inches more room in the cave. 

Les Lewis took one look at our kill 
when we returned to his ranch that 
|night—and said Big Foot was really 
something to get excited about. For 





twenty-five years, he added, he had seen 
nearly every lion taken out of that sec- 
tion of Utah, and none could compare to 
ours in size. 

3ig Foot measured about nine feet 
from tip to tip—no record, but every cat 
man who saw him remarked 
Foot’s unusually short tail. The tail of 
the female we had shot two days before 
was nearly a foot longer. With a longer 
tail Big Foot probably would have been 
a record; it he ranks with the 
largest cats ever taken—an opinion sub- 
scribed to by C. J. Sanders, who, being 
the only taxidermist in Salt Lake City, 
has handled some big ones in the last 
thirty years. 

Charlie Reese was there to check the 
big one’s feet, and sure enough some of 
the hide was missing from the right front 
paw, where Charlie’s trap had got him. 
“He's my pet,” said Charlie. Both Lewis 
and the trapper estimated the cat's age | 
at about 10 years—a ripe old age in a/| 
country where hounds are plentiful. 

The “foxy” old Big Foot is dead, and | 
he’s going to make a rug for my den. 


as is 
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When 
YOUR DOG 


begins to 


SCRATCH 


You Owe Him 


Relief 


Don’t blame the weather or animal 
nature when your dog scratches and 
sheds his coat continuously. Itisn’t nature's way at 

A dog's blood may be continually affected by 
purit produced by the restraint of domestic 
improper food lack of natural exercise and impa 
elimination. These conditions act to set up an int 
irritation in the nerve endings of his skin. No 
der he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment 

He looks to you for help and you can give 
quickly 
Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in conver 
tablet form provide blood tonic elements and 
constructive for dogs of all breeds, any age. G 
regularly on Saturday each week they act to qu 
relieve disorders due to lack of proper conditio 
that cause scratching, loose coat, listlessness 
appetite, bad breath and skin irritations. They 





ies 


to make your pet happier. healthier and mor¢ 
tented 
Rex Hunters Dog Powders are for sale at 
The 


Pet and Sport Shops. Their we 
action should show 


Drug Stores 
ed 


a quick effect. You may r 


know how fine your dog can be until you have t 
them. Ask for Rex Hunters Dog Powders—Keep 
Dogs Fit. — 

If unable to obtain locally send 25c or $1.0 


J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 734, Binghamton, N. Y. 


DOES YOUR DOG 


ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
--»>-MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratchescontinually,it’s probably 
\ not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puz- 
zle to science. It starts as anitch followed by dand 

like scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now a noted 
specialist's discovery -SULFADEN E—applied exter» 





stops itching in minutes ...clears up scales and sor 1 
a few days. Only $1.00 in stores or order direct. Money 
Back Guarantee. Address: 


SULFADENE, Box G-18,BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 


oock’s SULFADE 











TAPE WORMS 
ROUND WORMS 


(Ascarids) 


HOOK WORMS 
WHIP WORMS 





--.you can free your dog of all these worms 


with Pi LVEX 
COMBINATION WORM CAPSULES 


TREATMENT 


Used by leading breeders. At leading pet, drug, department stores, 50c 
a package (double size, 75c). Packed two ways: for puppies, for dogs. 











There’s no finer way than the American 
way. Let’s keep it that way. Buy War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps regularly. 








$1 for 10 Ibs 
Meal Cereal postp: 
Rockies. and FREI ; 
Feeding & 


~~ PERFECTION FOODS CoO. 
Battie Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 
Send dime for 
illustrated booklet 


Kennel 
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The Hoalth of Your Dox 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 

| their dogs’ health. It should be remem- | 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 





Inflamed Skin and Gums 


shepherd 
bites the 


Question: Qur 9-year-old German 
sas red splotches over his body. He 
yorst spots until his gums become badly in- 
famed; then he rubs his mouth in if he 
as a toothache. What can we do to ease these 


nditions?—Mrs. R. R., Calif 


dirt as 


twe c 

Answer: Apply a 3 percent mixture of sali- 
cylic acid in olive oil to the skin once a day 
r a week, then bathe the animal with Castile 
soap or soap flakes. Have the teeth examined 
arefully, and wash the gums two or three times 
a day with 1 tsp. sodium perborate a glass of 
water. Use cotton for this 

Give him 1 tbsp. cod-liver oil with viosterol, 

d 1 vitamin ABCDG capsule daily. Do not 





permit him to become constipated. Use mineral 


if necessary.—J. R. K 


Might be Distemper 


Question: Soon after her second season, my 
g-year-old pointer developed what seemed like 


listemper to me The ailment started with 
arge amounts of matter in the corners of the 
eyes, followed by a nasal discharge. Soon she 
grew weak, hardly able to walk, and her hair 


started falling. I treated her by washing her 


the raw 
very 


eyes, grooming her, and feeding her all 
beef she'd eat. In a week's time she was 
much better 

Now she is going downhill again. Her coat is 
shedding terribly, and is turning from dark liver 
to light brown in spots. Her stool has been O.K 
all along, but she coughs after eating or drink- 
ing, and often regurgitates the little food she 
will take. When she starts the cough—some- 
times it’s more like a soft gagging-—she backs 
slowly away, her ribs extend, and her stomach 
contracts. What do you think is wrong with my 
dog, and how can I treat her?—R. W., Ohio. 


Answer: Your dog may have distemper, but 
it could be some other disturbance. Give her 1 
tsp. sirup cocillana four times a day, and 1 tsp 
cod-liver oil day Bathe the eyes with 


2 percent solution three times a day 


each 
boric-acid 


and, for a few days, follow with 1 drop 
argyrol (5 percent Massage the back and legs 
twice a day 

Feed her a healthy diet, plus 1 vitamin 
ABCDG capsule each day.—J. R. K. 


Film Over Eyes 


Something seems to be wrong with 
foxhound. At 


bottom of the 


Question: 
the eyes of my 2 


a white film 


>-year-old times 


works up from the 








Dog Questions 


Won’‘t Range Out 


Question: My hound (a cross between a 


ack-and-tan and a redbone) is good on a 
trail, but he will never leave me when we go 
it at night. He just trots along about 50 ft 
head of me. When he does run across a trail 


e takes it to the end, but I'd like to know how 


make him range out like most hounds do.— 
A. R., Okla. 
Answer: You don’t say what kind of quarry 


u run your hound on, but I assume it is not 
ig game In any event, I know of but two 
ys to encourage him to range out and pick 
a trail. First, give him plenty of hunting— 
vhich you probably do anyway; second, run him 


with good, wide-ranging hounds so he may learn 


to follow their example.—W. C. D 


Canine Mésalliance 


Question: Would you please settle a family 


liscussion for us? For a month or so we've 
een arguing over whether a pedigreed bitch 
fan ever again have a pedigreed pup after once 
getting loose and breeding with an unknown 


e—Mrs. E. E., New York. 

; Answer: The theory that a pedigreed bitch 

red to an unpedigreed dog can never there- 

throw purebred pups exploded with a loud 

ng more than 50 years ago. Science has long 

Since proved that no mating has any influence 

atever on pups resulting from a later mating. 

‘Someone in your family can begin gloating— 
and someone else can eat crow.—W. C. D. 


wr 


nn 
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eyes toward the pupil; then, in half an hour, the 
eyes appear to be all right. I have not dared 
take him hun g since this started 3 weeks 
ago. How can treat it?—F. C. H., Vt 

Answer: Bathe your dog’s eyes twice daily 
with a 2 percent boric-acid solution, and follow 
with 1 drop of 5 percent argyrol. Give him one 
vitamin ABCDG capsule daily, and 2 tsp. cod 
liver oil with viosterol) twice a day In 
addition, administer 1 tbsp. mineral oil « ilk 
of magnesia twice a week.—J. R. K 

The Gordon as a Pheasant Dog 

Question: We plan to move to the grouse 


country of northern Michigan and are thinking 


of getting a Gordon setter, since I have heard 
they are very good on grouse. Will this breed 
also work on pheasants? And how does its 
disposition compare with that of the Irish 


setter?—Mrs. D. L. R., Minn. 
Answer: A Gordon setter from good hunting 
stock usually makes an A-1 grouse dog and is 


equally useful 
hate to risk spoiling a first-class grouse 


on pheasants; but, personally, I'd 
dog on 
those sprinters 

As a Gordons are inclined to be one 
man dogs, at least more so than the Irish setters 
—but that trait, like most others, 


the individual dog.—W. C. D 


rule, 


depends on 


Breeding Dogs for a Living 


Question: Do you think it would be possible 
for a person to raise dogs for a living? Heart 
trouble prevents me from doing heavy work, but 
I thought I might make out by breeding dogs 
I have in mind raising house dogs. I have 
plenty of room and live on a main highway. 
—A. H., Utah. 


Answer: Success in raising and selling dogs 
is dependent on so many factors that I cannot 
possibly tell whether there might be money in 
it for you. But I will say that comparatively 
few breeders make a living at it, and that it is 
far from a sure thing.—W. C. D. 
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FUR FARMERS 


Find out how to 
eds with} 





. — 

Write Fencing Headquarters 
A special service department has been 
setup to offer free suggestions on how 
to meet current game and fur farming, 
dog and poultry raising needs with 
available fencing supplies. Outline your 
problem. Find out what can be had. 
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IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1379 Tyler St. N.E. © Minneapolis 13 
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EVERHAD WhY\ 
AN ITCH OUT OF REACH? 


in the darndest places ! 


and that’s 
the secret of our sure way to get rid 
of them. I call it the ONE-TWO. 
ONF—dust flea-killing Sergeant's 
SKIP-FLEA 


coat, on his 


Fleas attach 


} 
hey keep moving around 


Powder through your 


undersides, along 


dog 

his back where he can't reach to 

scratch. Once a week —regularly 
new arrivals. 7WO—bathe 


will kill 


him with 


SKIP-FLEA 


cleans. 


Sergeant's 
Soap it kills fleas as it 

The ONE-TWO is sure relief for 
your dog. Get SKIP-FLEA at drug 
and pet store Free Sergeant’s Dog 
Book, too, at this 


coupon. 


with 


stores or 











Sergeant's, Dept. 26-G, Richmond 20,Va. | 


Please mail the NEW, 40-page, illus- | 
trated Sergeant's Dog Book to: 


. | 

Ls 
I Name Se Bs - . 
i= Address 4. _ 
| City State | 


Sergeant's 
DOG MEDICINES 



















“WHO DO YOU THINK 
YOU'RE KIDDING? 

| KNOW THERE’S A CAPSULE 
HIDDEN IN 

MY GRUB!” 







S. what, pal 


as you know it’s 
Worm Capsule! Smart dogs 
like you realize how easy they are to take. . 
and how much better you feel afterwards. Glover’ 5 
Imperial Capsules for worms are the result of an 
experience of over a half century with dogs! 
They're different! You need have no fear of toxic 
poisoning or violent after-effects. Because Glover's 
Imperial Capsules are so effective, fewer wormings 
are necessary! So — go to it pal! 


DOG FANCIERS 


Many Kennel Owners order Glover's Imperiai Cap- 
sules and other Glover's Dog Medicines in kennel 


as long 
a Glover's 


sizes. It's convenient and eco- 
nomical, too. Send for price list 
and complete information, in- 


cluding useful Glover’s Dog 
Symptom Chart. 

Just Out — New Issue of “‘Our 
Dogs’’ — Interesting and Instruc- 
tive Magazine for Dog Lovers. 
\, Use coupon today for FreeCopy. 


mA GLOVER’S 
yODAY! P7777 a ee 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., Dept. 347 
101 W. 3st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Send me FREE copy of ‘‘Our Dogs’’, the new Magazine 


Name 










6 















Address 
Se eee e erase eases ssesescessassasse 


Keep Your Dog — 
FREE FROM 


WORMS’ 





; easy and safe when you 
use Rex Hunters dependable 
Worm Capsules. Large Round 
Worms and Hook Worms are 
quickly and _ thoroughl ex 
pelled. For Tape Worms use 
Rex Hunters special Tape Worm Tablets. Watch your 
dog ‘‘perk up’’ when they are gone: for worms are dan- 


health and happiness. Use our Rex 


gerous, sap his vigor 
Hunters effective Worm Capsule No. 1 for smal] dogs 
and cats, and No, 2 for dog ver 8 pounds in weight 
When symptoms of tapeworm appear, use Rex Hunters 
Special Tapeworm Tablet 0c per box at Drug Stores, 
Pet and Sport Shop 

If unable to obtain locally, accept no substitutes but 
order direct from u We will send post paid on receipt 


ol! price 


J. Hilgers & Co. Dept. 56 
*Send for Free Booklet ‘‘Keeping a Dog Fit 


Binghamton, N.Y. 
and Full Fun.’ 





RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 





ill bring and 
‘auras re at your 
fishing ground 
and many 

imates z 


hold. ‘large. 
ur 


0. Coon, Naturalist 
GAME FOOD NURSERIES 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
2974 to 1942.) 


P. O. Box 3718, 


(Formerly The Wisconsin Aquat Nurseries 








DOMESTICATED 2) on 


manures and organic 


EARTHWORMS waste into highly fer 
tile topsoil. Ideal for 
fish bait. Complete, 1fi@—trated production 


manual, “EARTHWORMS: Their Intensive Prop- 
egation and Use in Biological Soil Building,”’ 
7 for $1.00, with 30 days’ return privi 
lege. Valuable information free on request. 


Thes. J. cant Earthmaster Farms, Box B-7, Rescoe, Calif. 











Vineyard Ducks in Sicily 


(Continued 


than I felt as that teal cartwheeled into 
the water and floated, feet upward. I 
wanted to yell for joy. As for Pete and 
the RAF lads, they were already bound- 
ing over to have a look. 


“What a wee bit of bloody kite it is!” 
one of the Englishmen laughed as he 
waded into the water to retrieve the 
duck. 


“A kite? You bloke, that ain’t no kite 
It’s a duck!” his pal protested. 

To settle the argument I took the bird 
and spread its green wings, showing the 
beautiful plumage of a European teal. 

“Kite or duck, let’s you and me ’ave a 
go at ’em again, eh, Gilmour?” 

Pete and I watched them trudge across 
the lake, talking loudly, and blasting 
away at ducks which and circled 
fully 100 yards distant. 

“Know what I’m wondering, Robbie?” 

“Right!” I answered. “How to borrow 
or steal two shotguns—pronto!” 

We had walked fewer than ten paces 
when Pete stopped. “How about Rocco?” 

“He can find anything from a Primus 
burner to a ham, and he may be just the 
boy to ferret out some shotgun shells 
for us too.” 

That was 


rose 


Rocco is a 
Brooklyn 


an inspiration. 
Sicilian who used to live in 
and a slicker if ever I saw one. The first 
time we met he tried to sell me a ring 

Several days later—flying schedules 
kept us from acting sooner—we set out 
for town accompanied by Capt. John 
Curran, a squadron intelligence officer 
who in happier times is a Pennsylvania 
grouse hunter 

Through a maze of narrow streets we 
honked our way past donkey carts and 
curious natives and stopped our jeep in 
a blind alley bursting with bambinos 
who were chattering like hungry mag- 
pies. A knock at Rocco’s brought him 
to the door. Peering at us through a 
week's growth of beard and hitching up 
his baggy trousers, Rocco listened to 
our story. 

“Si, I thinks I can help you,” he 
“Come, follow me into your jeep.” 


said. 


We drove out of the village and 
bumped over several miles of country 
roads. Finally Rocco pointed out a dis- 


“That's where him will be 
Francisco!” 


tant building. 
in a villa near Castle San 

Onward we bounced, routing goats, 
chickens, and bambinos from our way. 
We all had headaches by the time John 
stopped the restless jeep before a typical 
walled Sicilian villa. A call from our 
guide brought a swarthy Italian army 
sergeant to the gate. 

“Buon giorno, signor,”’ Rocco greeted 
him; then the two embarked on a volu- 
ble conversation made up of strange 
words and gestures. 

At length Rocco turned to us. “Yes, 
shotgun shells he has—but no guns.” 

We followed the sergeant through the 
gate. He took us along a stone path 
which led past a picturesque well and a 
small grove of orange and fig trees, and 
ended at the house itself. 

The man smiled and said something in 
Italian. “First we must drink the wine 
of friendship,” Rocco interpreted. “It’s 
good vino, too. Fifteen years old, maybe 
more. Don't refuse, or you insult him.” 

No one could have refused the de- 
licious red wine our host offered, and 
we smacked our lips over round after 
round, until Pete hinted that perhaps we 
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had sufficiently established our clai 
friendship to revive the subject of she! 
Evidently sensing our thought, the se; 
geant left the room, and returned 


few minutes with a cartridge apror 
taining forty-one 12 gauge shells, No.7 
He was followed by a dark-eyed litt! 
xirl, who carried a box filled with 1 
empties, and powder, shot, and _ing¢i.- 
dentals necessary for reloading the 
Here—tucked away in this ancient r 
treat—-was a born sportsman, wh 


seemed oblivious of the catastrophic war 


raging around his homeland. He dumped 


the red shells into our eager hands. A 
he passed the apron to his daught 
feather, unmistakably from a grouss 
fluttered to the floor. Three pairs of 
followed that bit of plumage as it fe] 
but we sensed that it would be a breac} 


of etiquette to start right in asking ques 
Perhaps if we “yen a few days 
‘friend w 


tions. 
then paid a second visit, 
reveal the location of reg grouse cover 

‘Ask him how much he wants for th 
ammunition,” I told Rocco. Again th 
spirited gestures and bubbling words 
then the interpreter said, “The signor 
won't accept niente. He is what you ca 


‘the sportsman,’ and says he feel 
ashamed even to say what is the cost 
One solution remained: cigarettes 


Sicilians consider American tobacc 


most priceless; and we had come pre 
pared to barter. Pete went out to the 
jeep to fetch the cigarettes, while Johr 
and I further cemented the bond of 
friendship with additional vino. Fiv 
minutes later we took our leave, wit 


shells in our pockets and our spirits high 
After two more days of searching 
Rocco unearthed two double guns: ar 


L. C. Smith hammerless, and a Belgian 
job in good condition but with Damascus 
barrels. We really needed three guns 
but two would do! 

The next Sunday found us hurrying 
from the airport toward the vineyard 
lake. As we passed a spring-fed brool 


we paused a moment to watch a schi 
of minnows dart into the cress. 
ly, almost from beneath Pete's galoshes 
burst a snipe. 

“Did you see that 
snipe; a real snipe! 


!’ John bre; 


We quickly loaded our guns and conr- 


tinued onward. Then again came th 
brown dash of color, the squeal, and the 
characteristic crazy zigzagging of 


snipe, followed by the upward zoom. Thi 
third bird, however, wasn’t quite fast 
enough, and John killed his 
pean snipe. 

But we really wanted ducks, so we dé 
cided to leave the snipe for later. 

We separated and approached the lak 
from three John 
carrying a took opposite’ bank 


sides. 
gun, 


while Pete went to the center where | 
could fire his .45 across the vineyard 
water. As I circled the western shor¢ 
saw a solitary duck arise from a1 
most bare field, climb sharply to 


the olive trees which bordered the wate! 


then settle on the lake. 

After a short walk I knelt among 
growth of waving canes “Wang 
thurmp!” sang Pete’s automatic; then! 
heard the thrashing of rising fowl. O 
they came, rising steadily, banking 
steeply. Now! I fired and saw the usua 


evasive diving away, but every teal flew 
safely by. Additional flocks careened b) 
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WAR SQUABS BOOK FREE 


Squab meat easily and cheaply 
ra If you sell, you get POUL- 
TRY TOPS for this poultry. Eaten or marketed only 
25 days old. Write today for 1944 big free book, 


r food starter, low prices, easy 


thods for profits, new sales op- 


tunities, success accounts writ- 
Most Beautiful Fur 


te by money-making breeders in 
ry State. RICE FARM, 429 How. 
Small Investment 
Large Profit 


Street, Melrose, Massachusetts. 


Free Jllustrated Booklet 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 


R. D. 20, SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 


Why meat worry? 
ed for war-time food 














The KING of RABBITS 








EASTERNS $ 
LABRADORS 
YUKONS eacn 
All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection. 






i by the fact that 

8.00 per pelt for 

Ited during past 5 years. 
DOMESTIC MINK 

SPECIES OF PLATINUM FOX 

PRICED ON REQUEST 

Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch, Bemus Point, N. Y. 


Attract Wild Duck: 


PLANT NOW —Terrell’s Legal 


Foods To Attract 
Ducks NEXT FALL—Quick-growing 
DUCK MEAT, DUCK MILLET, COON- 
TAIL, etc.—Prompt Shipment. 


__TERRELL'S GIANT WILD RICE 


quality of my nk is indicate 
ve averaged approximately $1 
al] the mink I have pe 
$1.00 


BOOK 


ALL 
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a cance Pi ivice } ler Fr 


TERRELL’ ‘Ss 576 A Block 


OSHKOSH, wis. 
Wildlife Consultants 


PHEASANTS & DUCKS-DeLUXE 


EGGS, CHIX, ETC. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


CHAIN-O’-LAKES GAME FIELDS 
BOX C 157 McHENRY, ILLINOIS 








Small Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 


Blue Gill Bream @ Crappie 
Live delivery guaranteed. 
Write for prices and information. 
JAS. H. REEVE CALHOUN, GEORGIA 


MONEY !" RABBITS—CAVIES. 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
and put you in touch with other 

| BUY firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 19 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive —~r¥R Book Catalog and Price 
@ List and a 8 Mo.’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN Smartt Stock FARMER. 






















Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
102 BV Road, Peart Ri Riv ro N.Y. 


Jigaboo Black $ 00 
Yukon Breeders 
Selling 125 below pelt price. 


Pens and pen material available. 


Joseph B. Forsyth Bay Head, N. J. 


LETS GIVE 






















RED CROSS 
WAR FUND 





low and high, but never deserting the 
immediate area 

The ducks continued to pass, appar- 
ently unharmed, and I cursed the gun 


and myself for my stupid markmanship. 
Chancing to look in Pete’s direction, I 
saw a small puff of smoke. Then a duck 
hesitated in mid-air and fell. Pete didn’t 
do that with his automatic, I thought, 
puzzled. Suddenly a pointer dashed into 
the water, followed by three hunters, all 
Sicilians. Then several other native 
hunters and their dogs appeared. This 
was too much for the waterfowl. Show- 
ing the same speed and sagacity for 
which North American green-winged 
teal are noted, they arose, circled high, 
and flew off to the open or to the 
neighboring marshland. 

After a short consultation we set out 
through the swamps, looking for snipe. 
We had .ramped hardly a quarter mile 
when we flushed one, but our reactions 
were too slow. Right after that the air 
exploded as five more snipe took wing 
I missed, but Pete made a clean kill. 

At least thirty birds flushed in the fol- 
lowing fifteen minutes. John and Pete 
killed several, but I missed four in suc- 
cession. The larger, elusive duck 
seems to be my speed, I decided ruefully 

The thought was still in my mind 
when three teal rose without warning 
from a small flooded shell hole slightly 
to our rear. I whirled quickly, fired, and 
the lead duck fluttered earthward. Pete 
pursued the cripple in a short, humorous 
chase. He held the victim aloft, a beau- 
tiful male, twin of the one I had bagged 
previously. 


sea 


less 


After that, snipe seemed to be every- 
where—under our feet, before us, even 
flushing many yards behind us. “Did 
you ever see so many birds, Robbie?” 
John called 

“Easy on the conversation,” Pete cau- 
tioned. “Besides, it's my turn on the 
hammerless.” 

“Wang!” from John’s vicinity—-and a 
small longbill fell into the grass. It was 


still able to run, for 
fore we could find it. 

Our musette bag was growing heavy 
with duck and snipe, and darkness and 
chow time were near, so we turned 
toward the airfield. 

“What a day—what a day to remem- 
ber!” Pete exclaimed. 

“That's right, fella,” John chimed in 
“Those birds are the right medicine for 
guys in our business, aren’t they?” 

We left the swamps and approached 
the roadway, but John and Pete, half 
hoping to see more game, were reluctant 
to break their guns. 

“Well,” I cautioned, 
see a snipe in the 
shoot—it’s a woman 

The sound of my voice must have 
frightened up that last bird the boys 
were waiting for, but they both missed 
Before the echo of the shots died, we 
heard an excitable wailing from the 
canes. “That’s the old woman,” Peter 
said. “She probably thinks she’s been 
shot. Let’s give her a snipe to shut 
her up.” 

I handed the old crone a bird, and she 
stopped her caterwauling as fast as a 
child does when a lollipop is thrust into 
its mouth. 

“Now I've seen ev 
smiling. 

“Well, I haven't,” I retorted. 


it sprinted away be- 


“be careful. If you 
canes there, don't 
cutting firewood.” 


rerything,” John said, 


“T haven't 


seen any grouse yet. What say we pay 
the sergeant another visit the first 
chance we get? Maybe he’ll tell us 


where that grouse feather came from 
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HOW TO ADVERTISE IN THE 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
Advertisements in this department are inserted at 
the rate of 30c A WORD PER INSERTION. 281/2¢ 


a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 


27¢ a word rer insertion when 6 ads are paid at 
once. Count each number and initial as separate 
words and count name and address. Minimum 
¢ ertiseme accepted, ten words. 

Cash must accompany order. New advertisers are 


requested urnish two references with their first 





advertiseme Send your od with remittance to 
Classified Dept OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. AUGUST issue closes 


JUNE 26th 
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OOR ANG Airedale puppies, $35.00. ~ Shipped on 
Sportsmen's Service zaiRue, Ohio 


[71 


Sons of the World's 
rea test Pr jucing sire—Beautiful Folder’ in 
I 5747 N. Kingsbury, Dear- 
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Werner, Seven Valley Penna 
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the Female 


is Coonhot 


We 1 tr 


ame 





Coonhounds. Combina- 
Rabbithounds 
Ala 


1ined 
{ Foxhounds 


Thomas, Albertville, 





THE best t f rabbithounds we ever owned 
i I back guarantee 15 days 
tria Plac that order now Grisham's Ken 






Out of big: Wabash 
R.R. 1 West Terre 





Experienced on wild 
$25.00 Each. Fifteen 
ynn Grove, Kentucky 


A | 


tria Ww bel Camp 
WESTERN 
pies, cheap 
BASSETHOUNDS. Ch 
Belbay Kennels, Re; 
HUNTING Hounds 


free Dixie Kenn 





lion hounds 
Fernando, Cal. 


cat 
San 


coon 
Stone 


trained 
Bert 


pup- 





Studs 
Penna 


mpion bred puppies. 
New Ale xandri¢ i, 





Che p Trial. Literature 
Herrick Illinois 


mink hounds 


EXTRA od cor nd ~~ Glenn 

Eddingtor Macomb, I! 

Black-tan n Fox- « coon 
Florence, Mass 


rT DOG TRAINING EQUIP. ETC 3 


gn your dog trained in obedience—For the 
t ng for the field, for the home. Elblac 


liston ass 


1 REO CTE 


GERMAN Shepherds, Scotties, Wire Hairs, other 
breeds ionally. Will locate any breed you 
cross-breds that should be interest- 
Selanna Kennels, Selinsgrove 


—. a jenan ared | 
! d ‘arl Rauch 








Supplies, 
ires 
Royal 


what do ‘you need? 
descriptions 108 recog- 
Kennels, Chazy, N. . # 


also 
red pict 
breeds 35¢c 


PUPPIES 
Books col 


nized 


FOR Sale: Dogs 
and Rabbit Ho 


10c. Blue Grass F 


Setters ‘and pointers. . Fox, Cc oon 
inds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
arm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 


9 












Classifica “a Z OE 
a 


MAGNUM Wanted, Ten Gauge Ithaca or Parke 
also ammunition. James Winterbottom, W 
Newton, Mass 

IVORY and Stag Revolver &§ Stocks, Plain ar 
Carved. List, Stamp. Walter R. Reed, Wind 
















































































(Continued from page 111) | CATALOG just obtained a collection of 2000 Mod- 

| ern and Antique guns, send coin 25c for your 

NEWFOUNDLANDS St. Bernards, Cockers copy. 30-06 Metal Point late issue F.A. Car- 
Springers, Fox Terriers, Stamped Envelope for tridges $10 per hundred. Whelan Oiled Rifle 


alias - te - o> Slings 1”—$1.50, 14”—-$1.75, Brand New. Rifle 
Reply. Dorothy Birkey, St. Johns, Michigan Slings U.S. Army regulations 14” leather, good 


| 
| 
| 











AIREDALES, Cockers, Setters, Pointers. Quality condition, 75c each. 10,000 Rifle Slings U.S. Army | ville, M ine. = =—Ss wentase ee << 
pups $35.00 up. Shipped on approval. Sports- 14%” Webbing, fine condition, 49c each. Web Har- | WANTED: Winchester 70. 270 or 257 Wen ape 
men’ s Service. Cogan Ohio ness for Street Drums, fine condition, 50c each dition and cartridges 20oy Barnes Albar 

rs Canvas_ Utility. Bag 10x10, good condition, 25¢ | Georgia = ‘ ek oe 
ST BERNARD Pups: Exc eptional “Beauties Reg- each. Brown Leather Army Officers Garrison | - . stoned . —_ 
istered. $25.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead Belts, $1.65 each. U.S. Army 45 Caliber Aut. | 218 BEE must be in good condition. Also 
L. 1, N. ¥ Pistol Holsters, Brand New $3.00 each. Muskrat | cartridges. Dr. J. F. DenSe, Montaqua, Jo 

———— —— = — Traps, +1 (New) $4.95 per doz All Goods Montana 

BOXER, Pug. ~ Pomeranian, Cockers, Pyrenees shipped express charges collect. Public Sport | eens eer ernguaa 7 ga 
St. Bernard, Shepherd, Dachshund. Satisfaction Shops, Dept. L-68, 13 S. 16th St., Philadelphia, HAND Made choke tubes to fit Cutts, 12 ga 
always. Keegan Kennels, Saco, Maine Penna 705-725-755-$4.00 Each. Dolan’s, 608 W. 7th § 


St. Paul 2, Minn 
















































































REGISTERED American Water Sx els, Spring- BATTERY Cup Shotgun Primers, Winchester —___—— —— —__—__—__—— 
ers, Dachshunds Champion Studs Puppies Staynless, +209, fit Winchester Ranger, Win WANTED Browning automatic sixteen ga 
Brogden, Rush Lake, Wisconsin chester Super-Speed, Western Xpert and Western Buy or trade. Have Colt Woods I ke 
ENGLISH 1 Bost Bull puppie ee oye Super-X, Ten to Twenty Gauge inclusive. Can L. M. Hardy, 2401 Ward Street Be ey 5, ¢ 
ge a an poston Hun puppies Cata oo anny be adapted to Remington and Peters Shells. All - ' 
en cents. Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center fresh stock, non-corrosive; $15.00 per thousand w AN" r ‘E D for S ash. F: actory Boxe: 1 An mur 
Ohio $60.00 per case of five-thousand. Railway Express antity, all calibres—Write F ONC SI 
REGISTERED Coach pups. $40 and $50. Kane shipment only. Unexpired Federal Explosives Li shop s "Dept L-68, 13 S. 16th St. Phila. Pa : 
_Kenr Is Leland. Il cense must accompany all orders. No C.O.D.'s GUN rebluing : ‘ y Suaranteed w 
a = : please. Robert K. Haelig, P.O. Box 326L, Bound ma! Be Par e ‘pairing D G “Pp ian é 
Cc HOIC E Coac h—White Collie Also Sable and 3rook, N.J lord Mic h : : I : , ; 
White Collie pups. Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio | Qt IcK Sock toe ie mene ge . : “ ss _ . 
- SICK ash _ for irearms, Ammunition, Fish- SEND 10 cents Ss 0 use uns. Frayset! 
JARD Your Home. Be -~—~ il yard dogs. Pups ing Reels, Cameras. Ship us what you have tsb nar it ee rn cow ee ae a 
S25 00 Stodghill Ranch, errell, Texas We will send our check for highest valuation by Picante “ : 
return mail. If not satisfactory, we'll promptly TRADE your old sights for new. Original Sig! 
SETT E R s return merchandise. Reference, Phil. National Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa. 
AND POINTERS g3ank. M & H Sporting Goods Co., 512 Market $$ — . j 
— Street, Philadelphia 6, Penna. Established 1872 COLLECTORS ec artridges 33 page catalog, 2 j 
G > ) ot gs Platt Monfort, Huntington in 2 » & 
—_ ACh hye My 1 aaa mel , -_ - Ww ANT -22_ shorts or longs ammunition. Any = - = 
Stankus. Euclid Avenue and E. 196 St.. Cl e. amount. Will pay $140.00 per case (10,000 WANTED 270 and 25 7 barrels, als Ma 
land " Ohio. ; “a ‘ ee shells). Cash waiting. Distance no barrier. Peer actions. Vail, Warwick, N. Y 
; : less Vending Machine Company, Dept. ODL, 220 —_——_——— - 
PAYMENT plan: German, English pointers. Irish West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Wisconsin WANT primers, gun trades. List ers j 
English setters. Some trained. 10c list. Furcht 7-8610 Custom Ammunition, Auburn, Mass ' 
Kennels, Gooding, Idaho REVOLVERS, Automatics Rifles ——- Shotguns WANTED: 8 mm shells. Harold DeVore 
IRISH Setters——beautifu puppies and grown with Ammunition, Guaranteed N.R.A. Descrip- 180, Laramie, Wyoming. Good Pric« 
dogs. Chis saaplonahel p bree: ling Skvylir Kennels tions List 10c. Hunting Knives for Trappers ae . : me ea 
Bergen, N.Y Hunters and Jungle fighters, descriptive list free maar few fine custom rifles. Engra 
—— Archery Sets and Equipment, Folder free. Ru- ov 270. Vail, Warwick, N. ¥ 
WA NTE. D: Bird ‘dog s for training. Grouse, Pheas- dolph’s, Atchison Kansas _ GUNS Blued Plated Refinished. B gE 5 
ant A E Seidel Danville, Penna ae aaa Gun Re Blu, 332 C Piant, Tampa, Florida ' 
- WANTED to purchase for cash or trade Luger 2 
BROKE Pointers. Setters. Beautiful pups cheap and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & LUGER with ammunition—$75.00 I , 
Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship =r prepaid Condition. Frank Claveau, Scottvill 
STEP AT OMETW Ga ’ , ‘ad - for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- —_—_—— - 
HEALTHY farm raised registered Irish — nue, New York. N. Y. PLAN for plenty’? ammunition; ¢ 
pups _guarantes d. E irl Bor i, Albert Lea, Minr ond tis inseemneniipeeaeinieeeiianeiamiaapitianieti tion list 25c. Frank Farish, Vi 
LEGISTERED sh Setter Pups Males $20.00 TACKHOLE Dot—Round Center Dot reticules TERN +92 camel t i Pp 
"it Evans. Cherekes, Onie. installed in your target scopes $6.00; Your | WESTERN #200 Primers. Shot wads and 1 
. . a Weaver 330-440 $6.00. Write for prices other der. Arthur E Anderson, Fullert 
models Illustrated folder 3c stamp Weaver — 
i scopes sold. T. K. Lee, Birmingham 1, Ala IC BINOCULARS, SCOPES, "SIGHTS sy 
= SPRINGFIELDS Issue $35 Sporter curly maple aeeencneaserenensiteaeens 
COCKER Puppies, A lasting gift Field, Pet, Peep & ramp $100. Winchester 95—405 shells TEL E sc OPE, Powerful Army t 
ind Show Stock, Purebred, Registered Popu- $45.. Browning O&U trap $145. Skeet $140. Rem Has scientifically ground 5mm er 1. er 
lar Colors, Available now Mrs. H. Van Outry ington O & U sheet $160. Field $140. Premier closed, 8 in., open 15-in. Only $1.1 st 
Burwell, Nebraska skeet. Hershey’s, Orrville Ohio we ca Mail Order Co., 923 Eagle St N 
—_—_— ee ork 
LITTER Registered Cocker Spaniel Puppies. Ship NEW barrels and parts for Krag, Mauser, Spring $$$ - 
Anywhere Writ for Pri William Bops field, Savage, Marlin, and Winchester. Ask for t Scopes X-hair or Post S 329 
Rushville, Ohio Military Rifle Parts and Used Gun List. Fine 140 = - 1X for shotguns -* 35. T M 
:PRINGE Ipaniel pups who n ood in fiel Custom Gunsmiths. Alamo Gun Company 410 S<.20 > Mounts $6.60, Stith 1] ts $1 
ate yn st eS eee f “ ' . K ote fe : E. Quincy St San Antonio, 2, Texas $11 00 with scope). Stanley Wentlir P 
Kennels, Skamokawa Washingtor TARGET Pistols 22 cal. 6” Automatics 32 eal. WEAVEI r-M ‘ 
‘OCKER Sp p es ed , lacks Colts, Savage, Bayard, Ortgies; Revolvers 32 PAVERS. 330 T-Mount, $52.00. B Mount 
, OCKER | Re Go cke cers. Teady . "20 i. ~y ear ind 38 cal. topbrks H&R; I-J ete. Write for com 1X $22.50. Hershey’s, Orrvill Onl 
$25.00 each. Mabel C. Sill, Corry, Pa ae ee ee ee | ee ee eee see Binocula 
- $180 Sidney Morris, Morris, , Cody Vyomin 


SMITH and Wesson K 22 Perfect Finish same 


digrees, prices. Ralph | 82 i same | 
. as left factory Also Colt 380 Autom > Per- > 
fect with 50 shells Will sell or prefer to deal for rT ANTIQUE FIREARMS ° —<£ 2 


SPRINGER spaniel 


stamp for pictures 

















French, Glen Elly: 
COCKER-—-Black bitch vi vhelp July 10, pa- new SW22 kit gun R H Merril Box 711 = 
pers: $50.00. Bradley. Corning, Kansa Lima, Ohi ANTIQU iE Firearms, Swords. Illustrated cat 
= A log 25c. Robert Abels, 860-L Lexington A\' 
LITTER registered springer puppies from hunt- H & R Sportsman, Double Action .22 Target Re- N. Y¥ 
ers Pryor and Dosda Red Wing Minr volver. Brand new! Available for first time since — 
a ‘ - - - " . 1942! 6” barrel, adjustable target sights. Limited 
COCKER puppies and grown dogs. Clark Groff quantity. $31.25. Klein's Sporting Goods, 504 RB g eB B 1 RDS = ai 
Route 4, Ottumwa, Iowa South Halsted, Chicago 7 
ENGLISH Springer Pu S Bred to hunt AMMU NITION, all types wanted. State “condi- Ning DIB excove own n_meat—als ii iso make 1¢ ra r 
Charles White Batay ia “Oh ‘ ; tion, age and caliber. Highest prices paid. Make M ~ i, ae dime rebhardt va 
SACRIFICE: Trained Springer Bit Good Hom« offer. _ Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Avenue, : 7 ” a 
Essential. Harold Morrison, Trimble, Ohio New York. N.Y. | FOR SALE. Ringneck Pheasant eggs 
NEW litters. Cockers and Springers. From hunt WANTED— Scope 8 power Zeiss or an Ajack in ee Edwardsville, Il - 
ing parents. Three Peaks Kennels, Greeley, Cok 8 or 10 powers, Winchester high side rifle with 
s - set triggers. John Hayduk, Water & Division 
COCKER: Grandchildren Brucie and other cham Streets, Mt. Union, Pennsylvania ‘ POULTRY a! 
pions $30. Occ Jeean Air Bridgehamptor N Y FAIR : if ~ tP ~ Ss " " 
vs t prices pak or arge istols tevolvers om . > 
REGISTE RE D Co Cocker Puppies. Champion Blood- tifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. Ship for — oe Turkey SEBS $25 OW 
lines $20.00 _Harold | Morrison, Trimble Ohio estimate. Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-68, 13 8S srabsceoirtestis . Stodghill R anch, Ter 





Price Paid Als« Traded 1d Sold Stoege = & 4 
ag ding Oy lg ne SOM. ot ree RAISE ‘Highly-Profitable Angora Rabb 


BULL Terriers: Companions to work or loaf. Arms Corp. 507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N 0 pound. Plenty markets. Send » 





— ————— 16th St. Phila. Pa 
irks TERRIERS LU USED Guns, Binoculars, Bought. Highest Cash t FUR AND CAME SIS T 


Fi arnley, White Post, : Va a USED Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers Bought, Sold. Lite: iture, Instructions, Prices. White’s R 





Traded. List, Stamp. Howe Fur Company, bitry, Marion, Ohio 


a FIREARMS Orn i 1. 2 ___ MINK: Yukons and Eastern. Outstanding Q 


ee 















THOUSAND Bargains Firearms. Binoculars, Breeding Stock Available Details | ' 

HUNTING Knife Bargain! Made for U. S. Navy War Relics. New Catalog 30c. Smith Gunshop, d. Franklin Young, Riverhead, Long Isla 

Available for first time because of undetectable Runnemede, New Jersey 
imperfections. Fine quality 5 el blade spe Ce : : Sy Ee eg OR & a = 
mperfection ¢ Fit — ae ates blad Spe- PISTOL Bluing—if it isn’t mirror finish mar free, FOR Sale: Young Red Fox Pups. Very reas 
Oially treated to prevent reflection. 5” hard black ’ z , 4 Baas ante en - hie rw neseeiianatieiien note rit 
genuine rubber hand! ind guard scientifically it isn’t a Brownell job—Burl grips—-Brownell, able,  f¢ restocking or Pets. Write Inge 
molded for firm gripping Limited quantity Mc ntezum 1. lowa _ ; F ; 1, V ergas, Minn. Re Sy 
Money-back guarantee. Order immediately Cc om KENTUCKY Rifles & Shotguns, list 10c. Modern RABBITS: Flemish Giants, New Zealands. R 
plete w tih leather heath. Only $5.95. Klein's Shotguns Rifles, & Pistols list 10¢ Geo. sonably priced Franklin Young, Riverhe 
Sporting Goods, 504 HB South Halsted, Chicago 7 Brullesauer, 3957A Castleman 10, St. Louis, Mo Long Island, New York. 
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RED Fox Pups, Skunks, Monkeys, Hawks, Owls. 





Many Animals, birds. Charone Ranch, Jefferson, 
Wis nsin. 

JUMBO Frogs, Fish, C ottont: ail Rabbits  Profit- 
at Vol Brashe ars Arkansas 


3erryville 


Al Wi iemerslage. 





FOR Sale. Red Fox ‘cubs. New 
All 


n, Iowa, Route 3 
MBO Bull Frogs 
l¢ very Bob Pace 


Worms and Cr wfish. ‘Live 
Combs, Ark 
OTT ITE ER | for Sale. Sta =" for particulars. Wilmot 
son, __ Lakewood 


Tim Fshinc rackue 3 


LS wanted, used any style ) reels need- 
ng repairs. Goods he ld on approva “t days. Also 
t ars, guns and cameras wanted. Highest 


h prices. Write for Fly Makers Price List. 
Shoff Fishing Tackle Company, Kent, Wash- 





NETCRAFT Kit:—Make Landing Nets, Turtle 
Tr s, Live Nets, Hammocks. Dx bill brings 
§ of shuttles (Patented) gages, illustrated 





nstruction booklet Smaller Kit one shuttle, 
gag booklet—50c. Netcraft, Toledo 12 Ohio 





LY Tying Materials. Tying Kits for beginners 
r ssional grade no trash or nnecessary 
rs. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle. 6c in 
ps for Materials Catalog. Sierra Tackle Co 
83 Mission Rd Los i] fornii 1 


Angeles 32. Cc 


CHANNEL Catfish Bait. Proved and acclaimed 

by experts one of the best. Carp, Buffalo formu- 

included. Formulas and Instructions $1.00. 

Me! Cox, Box 1659 L. San Antonio, Texas 

SMOKE Fish Book Smokehouse Drawi 
mplete instructions for Smo} ‘ 

ng, Drying, Home Canning. Only 50c 








Netcraft 





Tole 12, Ohio 
FLY, Lure, Rod Mai terials. Catalog Free. Ir 
truction books \ Tying’’ I Dictior 
Lure Making’’ Rod Ma ‘i y ich 10x 
0c. Wiltmarths, Roose N 
PECIAL Giant Rainbow and Steelhead trout flys 
obtainable English Hooks. $2.00 set of 4 
Salem. Oregor 
ISH getting Bucktail Streamers my own pat 


Ss $1.80 Doz. assorted. Freemans Tackle Co 
Bend Oregon 
( -OMPI ETE ine al 1] ty flvtvir gy YY ter Re a- 
prices Free catalog. E. Hille, 842 High, 
Ww msport Pa 
FLY Tyers! Better Materials at Lowest 
Free catalog. Perry Lures, 395 Campbell 
Haven, Conn 
SPEC IAL Lacquer Ref inishes plugs and tackle 
new Eight Br ght Colors Brushes In- 
stri ictions $1 00. Netcraft, Toledo. O 
BUC CKT ‘AINS, Ha Junglecos Hofmann’s 
Material. 993 Gates Broo} y 21 


Prices. 
West 


WANTED— Rod: 
sh. Adironda¢ Trading | C 
Valley, N. Y 
FISHWORM Moss 
Generous sup 
teraft, Toled 
EW ee iless Plug for bass, pike. 
tpaid one dollar ng Bait C 


ompany 


eels new second-hand for 


Keene 





ist coo 
ressed 





HOW to Mount Fish as a Hobby 


1Y Newfield Street, olla 


$1.00. L. En- 
on, Mass 


FREE Catalog, Flies, Lures, Materials. Supreme 





Mig. Compa Amarillo, Tex 

IVE Red We 250—$1. 01 000-—$3.50 

I Worm Ranc Peoria, I 

\ tac golf balls juals 
estates Alex 7 s, 22 } t 42, N. ¥ 





ZARK Lands for | purposes Actual River 
ges, 5 acres $90.00 and upwards. Free list 
ture. Hubbard 255 Grossman Building, 








OW-Arrow-Hunting great sport ry it while 

3 i shells are scarce. Illustrate q Catalogue 

¢ 90 Pag Instr ction Book only 50c Arch- 
es Service, 617 South Stat Chicago 

HERING Tool $1.00. Bows. arrows. sup- 

Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park Kalamazoo 





AT RY Equipment: Catalogue Free. Mid-West 
A ery. 2209-B East 75th. Chicago, 49 


PI ISION Bows. Arrows. Inexpensive < 
3 Channing Michigan. 


how BR e 


‘ BOOKS a 


Satz talog 


A? 1 | identify that land or freshwater snail, 
irtle, rodent, etc.? Buy Name That Ani- 
istrated. $5 postpaid. Prof 
110 Pr ospect Street, Northampton, 


927 pages 
Driver 


DICTIONARIES for 60 


29 
ae 


anguages. Catalog Free. 
. Schoenhof’s, Harvard Square Cam- 
ridge Mass 


TQS TAXIDERMY gD | 


LESSONS 49c. Eyes pplies. Uncalle alled Trophie Trophies. 
21 


Supplies 
‘*Taxidermist News’’, 993 Gates, Brooklyn 
N. Y 


YOUR Deerskins made into gloves. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 





C.K. Wood, 





TAXIDERMY Supplies—Pa 
Eyes. Arthur H. Birch, 


CCEA 


INDIAN relics. Confederate bills. coins r 
gems, fossi crystals llustrated c e. 5 Be 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H aetal Hot 
Springs, Ark 


Glass 


——. 


Scotts ville 





4,000 BARGAINS, Indian Relics, Antique ; 
arms, Swords, Fossils, Coins, Minerals, Flint 
locks Antlers, Cartridge Rifles , 
log #9 with Photographs 10¢ Heike 
WISCONSIN Arrc wheads, 2 for $1 
$1.00 extra fine Williams, 212 Pine Green 
Bay, Wis. 

ANCIENT Stone Tomahawk 50c. 10 fine art 
heads $1.00. List Free. Lear’s, Glenwood Ar 
kansas. 

25 GENUINE Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog 
George Holder, GI >nwood Arkansas 

INDIAN relics Coins minerals Glassware 
Catalog 5¢ Sistersh¢ yp, Northbranch, Kansas 


Toad wu ocr areactins 


ATTRAC’ Ducks 

Foods *. e Cc #... Game vook 'N rseries 
Box 371B, Oshkosh WwW sconsir 

ATTRACT 
crowing Foods 
Oshkosh, Wisconsir 


eee ISCTLLANEOUS LT 




















1,000 BARGAINS, 445 Firearms, In 
relics Foss ils Mineral "Bwords Peacepiy 
Coins Cartridge Rifles Pistols Flintloc 
Catalogue 9 10% vith Photograpt He 
Wenona, I 

SAVE: Us guaranteed | 

missior speci st Describe ed f 
mediate rep! Victory 2439 Gunnisor Cc} 


Or 
cago 25 


LIKE Hors 


is tops with turf fa t At t 
newsstands Sample oO} pre s t Free 
Box Ter V N C f< 
USE ‘‘¢ r bout Mosquitos. He ( 

freedon fro j ect Not Ojilv Pile 
odor. 50x Sy} ( Sr D ce 





pany, Sparkill, N 


ELECTRIC Pencil: En 
postpaid Beyer Mfg 


Chicago 15 


graves all metals. $1.00 
4515-A Cottage Grove 


removed easily and effectively 
pond or river Write for par 
Aschert Bros Box 155, LaCanada, Cal 


WATERWEEDS~ 
from any lake 
ticulars 











BIG Money and Pleasure in rightly planned fish 
ponds Bool t Er neerir $2.00 MecMurtr 
fidla Micl 
cell oth Free Is P ’ 
icts. Dept Buf N. ¥ 
RECEIVE ’ Y 
name I é s t H vard 
$96 Broadw Ne y 
SPORTSME N Posit nburn prevent 
for Tanos Sunt Cr ' r 60c postpaid 
ost ( 84 Pe Street t  { ( 
T fist he t f lee A hy) I er 
Cabir ( t Cc tar f ‘ 
(ir M } 


DETECTIVE Training PI I Secret Service 
1917-1 North Kenneth, Chicago 39. Illinois 
HOBBY Catalogue x Rey 
Vira Specialties, Winfield 





TRAPPING, Hunting, Ca 


amping Equipment Cat 


alog Stamy Howe Fur Company Cooper 
Mills, Maine 
ELEVEN Good Box Traps. Complete Blueprints 


30c. Weesho-Uco. Box 51, Detroit, Mich 
i: CAMERAS 

i AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 

PHOTOG RAPHIC equipment of 


eras, film darkroom supplies 
needs Bleitz Camera Company 
Blvd Hollywood 27. Calif 


Lead 
types cam 
Write us your 
5338 Hollywood 


ROLLS Developed One Davy Service 8 Never 
Fade Deckle Edge Prints 2h Phot 

Service, LaCrosse, Wis« 

TAKE Movies 100’ 16MM $1.90: 25’ double 
$1.25. Developing included sulk SMM 

sador, 479-A Quincy Street, Brooklyn, N 


QUALITY Photostamps $2.00 hundred 
60th Road, Elmhurst, 2, New York 





SMM 
Ambas 
Y 


82-29 
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|| NOVELTIES, GAMES. Macic | | 


ART Pict Glamour Girls, Booklets, Books, 





i ec Card Assortment $1.00. List with or- 
ler nly Frank Cardone, Box 6818, Pittsburgh, 
P 
PRETTY G Art Pictures— Photos ‘ards 

Pir ps Boe et Large Pcs ae $1.00 

sti i 2 ‘ strated Catalog 10¢ Art- 

é Box I 8, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
ART photos, |} tiful models, thrilling poses, 

¢ ssort t $1.00. Judy Sellers, Box 123, 

erre H é I 1 

rRICK Ch St ts. Catalog 10c. Balda, Chalk 





FULL size cut to shape patterns, blueprints. 
$3.75 up. Pleasure boats, to 38 feet. Illustrated 
Build A Boat catalog, 10c. ‘‘How to Build 

Boats’’ book, $1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint 

Co., Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ELECTRIC Outt rd Motors can be built from 
ible part vit our 7 page working draw 
nd ste} ste instructions Price $1.00 
< F Precision Corp 6 Mechanic S&8t 

g é ( € ¥ 

SAILS, Sai ts 10 feet $6.95. Boat covers, cur 

ns. Copy ttom — airplane dope, can 
ement. Boat “ Carbide lamps, Sleep 
Bags les S, Canteens, haversacks, pup 

tent 4 100 Chambers N.Y.C 

WANTED Johns Outboard Motors, not. “larger 

t 10 HP Stat Model, Condition, Price. I 
I Wehman, Box 415, Charleston, 

FOR S H.P. Elto Twin with extra racing 

props. Lt. I I erir ASFTC Rifle Range; 

Cc S M 

MAKE Sir Houseboat. Blueprint, 30c. Wee- 

s! I \ Vetroit Mich 





MAKE 12 Rowboat. Plain lumber. Blueprint, 
ees Box 51, Detroit, Mich. 

MAK 1¢ I t Plain lumber. Blueprint, 
We Box 51, Detroit, Mich. 

W ANTED Out Motor z 2. 2'; horse 

'B icklin 

: BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. LU 

$5000 Fri m H ' Growing Gingseng. Seed 

ontrac¢ SUP} a ‘Particulars 10c. Associated 
Dey; St. Norbe rt Manitoba. 

GLAMOUR ntil Aug. 15) ‘Starlet 

I g Gir Beauty Brevities’’ 

€ é ! . ! oO ft $1.50 instead of 

$2.00 16 l ft $3.00 instead of $4.00 

( ete t r ir sample, dime Jenkins, 

I Kodachrome 8-16mm sub- 

imm er film ile Lore 

; Smm-—-50 ft $1.50 

f $ each, to August 15, °44. 

( ir films. List for $e 


Philadelphia, Penn- 


[me DECOYS tm) 





Pattern. solid wood carved 
rs $10.50 per dozen. Decoys 
( jlete with stabilizer, Inflate 
1, weight of 1 doz $ Ibs 
$9.00 per dozen. All Goods 
ex harge collect Public Sport 
68 Ss 16th St Phila Pa 
Ducks, Owls, Crows 
V e, De Forest Park, Illinois 
( WI De $ ( Mechani ( + $27. Taxidermist, 





IT PATENTS AND > INVENTIONS T 


without. obligation 
i ell your Invention secure 
I € Patent ¢ le’’, containing complete in 
patent procedure and selling in 
ns Writ Clarence A. O'Brien & Harvey 
Dsor Registered Patent Attorneys, 448-G 


ishington, D. C 








WI! P $10.00 eat for certain Lincoln 
Pennies Indianheads $50.00; Dimes $1,000.00 

Catalogue Federal Coin Exchange, 7-OI 

( Ss ( 


CALIFORNIA gold, $% size 50c. Oc. $% size 75c. 


Illustrated Catalogue U. S. Coins 10c. Norman 
3} tz. Salt € Utah 

WE purct | Indianhead pennies. Complete 

talog | Waltman, 398 Broadway, New 





| | Ass Ames AUTO TRAILERS 


——_ 





BUILD your owr Trailer! Plans $1.00 each. 
House, Sport, Camp and Utility models. Cata- 
Jim Dand; 30x 125-F, Wausau, Wis- 

















GAME GIMMICKS GUS MAGER 








LD Es thr OOM BAB 


oe 


THE LITTLE SPOTTED SKUNK OF THE SOUTHWEST 
A \S SOMETIMES CALLED HYDROPHOBIA CAT BECAUSE 
) MEN,USUALLY ATTACKED WHEN SLEEPING, HAVE 
CONTRACTED RABIES FROM ITS BITE. IT ACQUIRES 





HUNTERS,ATTENTION/ MOOSE GENERALLY FEED 
DOWNWIND, THEY WATCH THE TERRAIN BEHIND THEM, 
BUT OFTEN NEGLECT THE GROUND AWEAD 








THE GERMS FROM “MAD” COTOTES, WHICH 
ATTACK IT DESPITE ITS OBNOXIOUS SCENT 


THE AMERICAN LOBSTER 
CAN DISCARD HIS LARGE 
CLAWS ATWILL--BYA SUDDEN JERK, 
WHATS MORE IE CAN THEN 
GROW NEW ONES 7 { 





‘YOU TAKE THE HIGH 
'ROAD, AND ILL TAKE 
\ THE LOW ROAD ” 
painirneneeae 


a ee a 
4 















THE HUGE TRUMPETER SWAN,ON BUT OLIROTHER WILD SWAN, 
THE VERGE OF EXTINCTION, IS THE WHISTLER,FREQUENTS 











STRICTLY A PRESH-WATER BIRD SALT WATER ALMOST ENTIRELY 
ceca tine Aaa umansnanl 








“PIPE DOWN, 
DARLING! _ 
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wiht ee) SE le, NS PT 


J hae —— * 
THE. YOUNG OF MOST WILD BIROS INSTINCTIVELY 


REMAIN SILENT. GUT CHICKS OF THE FLORIDA 
GALLINULE, GIG~-FOOTED MEMBERS OF THE RAIL 
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THE MALE OF THE SALT-WATER CATFIS# OF OUR SOUTH 
ATLANTIC REGION CARRIES FERTILIZED EGGS IN HIS 
MouTH UNTIL THEY HATCH. HE KEEPS THEM FORA 
WHOLE MONTH, TAKING HIS FOOD AS USUAL, WITHOUT 
EVER SWALLOWING THEM 7 





FAMILY,SOUND THEIR WHISTLE DAY AND NIGHT / 





OUTDOOR LIFE 





ER 


ERK, 








O 
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E. , jually as enchanting as its flavor is Kentucky Tavern’s D 
vique background. ... It’s the Bourbon whose quality 

“ A nd character have been under the supervision of S 
p e same Kentucky Family for over three generations. 


lenmore Distilleries Co., Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 

















Mit aint PM... 
a tintan werd 


PM Phcsant Moments 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK. 86.8 PROOF, A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES. 








